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The Bucket Shop Failures 


UMEROUS failures of bucket shops in New York in the 
last month or so have served to draw fresh attention to this 
peculiar type of institution which hangs onthe outer edge cf 

the financial mechanism of the country. ‘These failures have been 
of such a sensational character in many instances and have revealed 
such heartless and bare-faced swindling as to go far toward justify- 
ing much of the criticism launched against “Wall Street.” The 
public, excited by these sensational happenings, will fail to remem- 
ber that practically all of them have been of concerns not members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. ‘Thus the legitimate brokerage 
houses will, through no fault of their own, suffer in the public esti- 
mation. It is not even impossible that distrust of the banks may be 
engendered. 

That a situation charged with such peril to the legitimate finan- 
cial interests of New York should have been permitted to develop 
in the way it has without earlier application of necessary remedial! 
measures is a fact difficult of explanation. It would seem that the 
reputable brokers and the banks ought to have insisted on locking 
the barn before so many horses were stolen. Governmental action 
has, as usual, been indifferent until aroused by the catastrophe. Just 
as when a building collapse occurs the inspection of public struc- 
tures is suddenly and spasmodically given an appearance of real 
efficiency. 

It goes without saying that, through stricter laws or a more rigid 
enforcement of those already existing, the operations of concerns 
like those recently failing in New York ought to be prevented or at 
least checked before they are allowed to despoil trusting “investors” 
to the extent recorded in these instances. 

There seems little hope of curing people of the mania for being 
shorn by concerns of this type. Some progress might be made in 
this direction if the legitimate investment concerns and the banks 
as well would systematically and persistently endeavor to educate 
the public to an understanding of some of the simplest principles 
applicable to the safe investment of money. If such work be con- 
sidered outside the real functions of investment banking, the addi- 
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tional profit which it would produce ought to be a sufficient justifi- 
cation for the innovation. 

A number of the losers through these failures have been women, 
and in some instances they have lost funds which were left them by 
husbands who had confidence that the bequests would be safely 
employed. Usually it is considered a special mark of affection for 
a husband to leave his fortune to his widow unconditionally. But 
the frequent cases where such bequests are lost through unwise 
investments or wheedled away outright by swindlers would indicate 
that a husband who turns over his fortune unconditionally to his 
widow renders her a very poor service. If the widow is experienced 
in business, or possesses the rare ability of making safe investments, 
the plan may work well enough. But such cases are exceptional. 
The safer procedure for a man dying and leaving a widow or chil- 
dren of immature years is to create a trust fund to be administered 
for their benefit by a responsible bank or trust company. 

It is a reproach to the sound and honorable traditions of New 
York finance that concerns like those recently failing should be 
allowed to pursue their operations apparently without any restraint. 
The reproach is one that cannot be too quickly removed. 


& 


The Proposed Ship Subsidy 


RESIDENT HARDING’S proposal for a ship subsidy is 
an official recognition of an obvious fact, namely, that under 
existing conditions American ships cannot be successfully oper- 
ated without assistance by the Government. Whether “the most 
colossal commercial wreck in history” can be put upon a sound basis 
by public aid to the extent of some $30,000,000 annually may be 
regarded with some doubt. The proposal seems a good deal like 
pouring water into a sieve. 
The President urges the advisability of having a mercantile 
marine as an auxiliary to the navy, and if this is needed, and our 
merchant ships cannot be profitably operated without help from the 
yovernment, perhaps there is no other way than to adopt the Presi- 
dent’s suggestions. But there are plenty of practical steamship 
men who consider our existing laws regarding the navigation of 
American ships as being the chief hindrance to their profitable opera- 
tion. -And there are many others who believe that we shall never 
establish a merchant marine until our tariff policy is framed in a 
way to afford greater encouragement to imports. Still others hold 
that what we need to get our ships going is to take a more active 
share in restoring the world’s trade and business. 
The method now proposed, and the one now apparently mest in 
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favor at Washington, would disregard these considerations and seek 
to help the steamship interests by grants out of the public revenues. 

It is not calculated to enhance the popularity of any publication 
by taking a stand in opposition to the extension of our merchant 
marine. The desire to have our flag on the seas and in the ports of 
the world has fired the popular imagination, and this may reconcile 
the people to paying the proposed subsidy. Whether we shall profit 
as much as is hoped for by extending the operations of our merchant 
fleet is a debatable question. It resolves itself into the matter of 
ability to handle this type of business with economy and efficiency. 
That is a wise man who does not himself attempt to do what others 
could be employed to dc »ore advantageously. The same principle 
applies to the shipping business. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that this country has prospered enormously in the last generation 
with almost no merchant fleet of our own. We were busy in other 
ways and were making more money by employing our own capital 
and large amounts of borrowed funds in building railways and in 
developing our varied domestic industries. ‘Truly enough, times 
have changed; but it is not yet clearly apparent that dollars put to 
work on the sea will produce more than those employed on the land. 

Granting, however, that the development of a vast merchant 
marine would be not alone gratifying to American pride, but would 
benefit our industries and commerce, the question remains, Are we 
ready to pay the price? And this does not mean merely that we 
shall grant the ship subsidy which the President favors, but that we 
shall take all the other steps by means of which an American mer- 
chant marine can be established and profitably maintained. Unless 
we take these other steps, the payment of $30,000,000 a year to 
subsidize American shipping looks like an indefensible waste of 
public funds. We have not so much money that we can afford to 
throw $30,000,000 a year into the sea. 


& 


Comptroller Criticises Indiscriminate 
Rediscounting 


EFORE the enactment of the Federal Reserve Law redis- 
counting was looked upon with extreme disfavor by the major- 
ity of American banks. Few of the great banks in the 

principal financial centers ever reported “rediscounts and bills pay- 
able” in their balance-sheets, although these items were frequently 
encountered in bank statements in certain parts of the country, 
chiefly among the smaller banks of the South and West. Even for 
some time after the passage of the law in question the banks were 
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slow in taking advantage of its rediscounting provisions. But when 
the United States got ‘into the w ar, with the necessity for making 
full use of all the credit facilities, the practice of rediscounting 
became general. There seems to be a continuation of this practice 
after the necessity for it has passed away, although in the last year 
or so rediscounts have heavily declined. 

The tendency of the banks to make too free a use of the redis- 
count facilities is thus deplored in the recent report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency: 


“Even the most sanguine of its authors would not have claimed 
that the Federal Reserve System was perfect. It did not spring 
full-panoplied from the brow of either wisdom or experience. In 
some of its phases the experience of recent years has demonstrated 
need of modification. Particularly, I suggest serious consideration 
of some limitation on the privilege of rediscounting bank paper as 
a means of extending credit. The rediscounting of one bank’s 
paper at another bank is at best a questionable procedure, liable to 
become a menace when a bank pyramids credits by rediscounting too 
much of its paper to other banks. 

“When the Federal Reserve legislation was passed, including 
the provision for rediscounting bank paper, there was very general 
doubt whether that privilege would ever be availed of to any consid- 
erable extent. But in the trying times through which we have since 
then passed this procedure has been quite extensively employed. I 
wish to be understood not as opposing it altogether, but as urging 
some safeguards that I feel should be thrown about it. Properly 
limited and restricted, such rediscounts constitute a practicable 
means of distributing credit, and of enabling the less fortunately 
situated communities to draw aid, especially for heavy seasonal 
requirements, from other communities which are able to extend it. 
But granting all this, I feel that recent experience admonishes us of 
the need for limitations and safeguards against the possibility of 
excesses. Such limitations would impose no hardship on conserva- 
tive bankers whose policy would be to keep on the safe side, but they 
would guard against the procedure being carried too far by less 
conservative institutions. If the law had placed a wise and proper 
limitation upon the extent of these rediscounts, very few national 
banks, in my judgment, would have failed or even been gravely 
embarrassed. On the basis of actual experience with the national 
banks during this period, I believe that if they were limited in their 
rediscounting operations in some ratio to the capital and surplus, it 
would be a wise insurance against undue inflation, and a further 
guaranty of the security of the banks. So long as it is possible for 
banks to exercise an unlimited privilege of rediscounting their eligi- 
ble paper, there will always be a temptation to embark on an infla- 
tion spree that is extremely liable to bring about the embarrassment, 
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and perhaps ruin, of the institution. In view of recent acute experi- 
ences, I strongly urge that a modification and definite limitation, 
such as I have suggested, should have the earnest consideration of 
the Congress. 

“With one exception, the Federal Reserve Banks require collat- 
eral from banks rediscounting eligible paper. This requirement 
tends to take a too large proportion of the best paper out of the 
rediscounting bank. This has at times left the rediscounting insti- 
tution in a difficult position if called upon to face extraordinary 
demands from depositors, because the bank finds itself without 
sufficient desirable paper to sell, to rediscount, or to offer as collat- 
eral for cash needed to meet the demands of depositors.” 


As bearing on this question, it is recalled that a director of one 
of the Federal Reserve Banks resigned because the board had redis- 
counted for a small country bank more than five times its capital 
and surplus. 

There are brief periods in each year when almost any bank may 
find it advantageous to rediscount, and there are seasons of consid- 
erable length when banks in some localities may need to make use of 
this means of borrowing. But when any particular bank or any 
section of the country is permanently rediscounting, and in increas- 
ing volume, it indicates a deficiency, not merely of current funds, 
but of banking capital. And it is certainly a misuse of rediscount- 
ing to employ it as a means of providing banking capital. 

As a matter of fact, our banking is drifting into a position where 
the Federal Reserve Banks are regarded as wholesale providers of 
credit to be dispensed at retail by the member banks, the latter mak- 
ing a substantial profit in the transaction. 

By limiting rediscounting in the manner suggested by the 
Comptroller of the Currency we should avoid much of existing 
inflation and would hold this valuable banking function more in 
reserve for its real use—a powerful auxiliary under special condi- 
tions and during certain limited seasons of the year. 


& 


Statistics of Foreign Indebtedness 


INCE the adjustment of the debts due from foreign countries 
to the United States will shortly be undertaken by the Allied 
Debt Commission, it becomes a matter of importance to under- 

stand the amount of such debts owing by the respective countries; 
and it is also interesting, in this connection, to know the debts due 
from certain of the European nations to the countries which are 
indebted to the United States. This information has been compiled 
and was recently embodied in a speech made in the United States 
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Senate by Senator McCumber, chairman of the Finance Committee. 
It is reproduced herewith as being of permanent value in the con- 
sideration of the Allied indebtedness to the United States: 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OWING BY GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, ITALY AND BELGIUM 
TO THE UNITED STATES . 
Great Britain: 
a fr 
I” sic icsisahngehias atiasoigccbaeidbielaoibacinds 509,173,742.89 





$4,675,492,101.33 
France: 

Principal Bates $3,358,104,083.20 

RN ee 358 ,410,444.27 








3,716,514,527.47 
Italy: 

Principal 2.ecccceeoneenennmennnnenne $1,648,034,050.90 

ITUIEE .sisicuinieauaossnabenconslbscuseunuiecatiaienien 202,279,732.07 





1,850,818,782.97 
Belgium: 

Principal $377,564,298.77 

Interest 42,699 ,698.78 











420,263 ,997.55 
Total amount due from above four debtor 
nations: 
Principal — $9,550,020,791.31 
SUNSET ACES Tee 1,112,563,618.01 








10,662,584,409.32 
Total due from all other nations: 

UE rns ROR CEESS 

Interest 66,316,307.87 








666,696,822.05 





Percentage of total indebtedness owing to the United States by 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Belgium 94.1 
Percentage of total indebtedness owing by all other nations 5.9 





Senator McCumber then presented another table, showing for- 
eign obligations in addition to the obligations from the loans made 
for the purpose of carrying on the war, such table being as shown 
herewith: 


OBLIGATIONS OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


The Treasury holds $10,150,401,305.49 of obligations of for- 
eign governments, distributed as follows: 
Held for advances made under the various Liberty bond 
NT . $9,434,774,829.24 
Received from the Secretary ‘of War and from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy on account of sales of surplus war 
materials (act of July 9, 1918)... ms , 574,673,7 
Received from the American Relief Administration (act of 
February 25, 1919).................. _ 84,093 963.55 
Held by the United States Grain Corporation (act ‘of 
March 30, 1920)... ance is 56,858 ,802.49 








= se 
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The interest accrued and unpaid up to and including the last interest period 
upon the obligations of foreign governments and so-called governments held by 
the United States amounts to $1,178,879,925.88, and the amount of interest here- 
tofore paid on such obligations is $478,863,632.99. 


Another table, which follows, shows the loans to foreign govern- 
ments by France as of June 30, 1921: 


LOANS TO FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS BY FRANCE AS OF JUNE 30, 1921 
[Converted at 5.18] 


I athe atsssitiienitcsSonnestiaahonntanibiamnneimionnissimianseiesimmiainesieas $584,300,000 
Czecho Sa a ihn 106,000,000 
ne ee Sheen 2,222,000 
NI Scanners sds seston ania sSieseccasdacussssscacailitcaea Sua icacec Sale 38,500 
cscs ccensssicssinceniecatiericnint ispscalecaooninbeRiincidetinan —— 177,200,000 
IY 41 ia a icealetesuitmetilciaiedsdainntseahicansstbianiatgccaiementalbine 9,450,000 
RR EEN EES 2S 2,220,000 
Lithuania ee er ee eeIen * WRON 1,158,000 
Montenegro —— satsseabaeoisies anand commie total 2,500,000 
Se ee RT Te TT Oe eT eee 208,800,000 
Rumania sd accinepieasiessccumunitias 213,000,000 
Russia .... : 1,111,000,000 
Serbia... scat sscasiiatatcccadoanelbiaapbibsctetatcland 300,000,000 





nn — . $2,717,888,500 
No interest rate has been agreed upon and no interest is s being paid. 


In the next accompanying table Senator McCumber presented 


a table of the loans to the Allies and Dominions made by Great 
Britain up to March 31, 1921, showing the loans made to each 
country : 


LOANS TO ALLIES AND DOMINIONS BY GREAT BRITAIN, MARCH 381, 1921 


[Converted at 4.86] 
Dominions: 
Australia cc cnccccncncecscseeseeesseessscssnensssnnrnnee  $4837,400,000 
BE IE Sisistoessceciccconecnscionccclaenrdcnienti beanie 143,856,000 
Canada ais 67,068,000 
South Africa ..................... wiotsale aaa 36,450,000 
Other dominions and colonies. 15,066,000 











$ 699,840,000 
Allies: 
a 
France ————————-------_-__------. 8,707 980000 
i ara 
Belgium— 
TI eennisicdctensnetecsntinnmnicnieminins sieammsecipniten 458,784,000 
(b) Reconstruction | 43,740,000 
Serbia nnn ume 107,406,000 
Portugal, Rumania, "Greece and other 
ee | re 
Relief 81,162,000 











8,765 ,496,000 





RE 4m sume  $9,465,336,000 
No information as to hie | rate ae interest charged on the above loans. 
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The next table shows the total indebtedness, population and per 
capita indebtedness of the United Kingdom, France, Italy and the 
United States: 


NATIONAL DEBTS, POPULATION AND PER CAPITA INDEBTEDNESS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, FRANCE, UNITED STATES AND ITALY 


National debts (converted at normal pre-war value of the respec- 
tive currencies) : 
United Kingdom 00... Sis . $37,910,000,000 
i. eee oe seem encligiccatteoeses . 51,000,000,000 
United States ................... ee oe ‘ 23,922,000,000 
OE ies siihiascuclisairaichasibatssatalciemeeecneiaasenn: 


Population: 

i dc dibhancisibin inline 46,089,000 
Eee Estetica . 41,476,000 
United States ......................... micsies iececteticccces . 105,683,000 
Italy PORN SOT an Be RC ET Sipe ia hateaat ; 36,740,000 
capita indebtedness: 

CN Ee sere eae Ne ae eee ern $822.54 
a, EEE Es rene ees 1,229.62 
Dmited States con s.. Ce te 226.35 
a, Eas Tea eee ae Bt Ra I pt ccesectec 507.62 


Besides the debts scheduled above, there are owing to the United 
States the sums indicated in the accompanying table: 


OBLIGATIONS OF ALL OTHER COUNTRIES 
Total under 
Liberty Bond 
Acts 

ee TR Le CTT ee ae na TT ee ee $% 8,.575.000.00 
ee: ne a cae ssh has 61,.256.206.74 
15,000.000.00 
26,000.90 
23.205,819.52 
187.729,750.00 
26,175,139.22 


Greece “ 
Liberia 
Rumania 
Russia 
Serbia 


ME Ses apie ti sbiieecsit $321,967,915.48 


I'rom these tables it will be seen how heavy is the debt which 
hangs over Europe, and the United States as well. It will also be 
seen how complicated is the situation on account of inter-Allied 
indebtedness. If Great Britain and France could collect the money 
owing them from other countries, the settlement of their obligations 
to the United States would be greatly simplified. But the bulk of 
such indebtedness is uncollectible at present, and a considerable part 
of it will not be paid for a long while, if at all. 

While Congress has established fixed rules in regard to the 
adjusting of the Allied debts to the United States, and has prohib- 
ited the Allied Debt Commission from cancelling any of the obliga- 
tions due us, a thorough understanding of the situation, such as the 
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foregoing tables afford, should go far toward establishing in this 
country a better realization of the difficulties under which the debtor 
countries are laboring. 

& 


Bankers Not Urging Cancellation of 
Allied Debts 


HE charge has been repeatedly made in Congress that large 

banking interests in this country are urging the cancellation of 

the Allied debts due to the United States Government, in order 
that the Allies might be better able to pay debts owing to the bank- 
ers. Regarding this charge, the following interesting statement has 
been published by Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
New York: 


“So many inaccurate and exaggerated statements have been 
made as to the amount of European government loans now held by 
private investors in this country that it may be of advantage to 
throw some light on the situation. Many of the misstatements in 
question have been made in the course of discussions as to how the 
Allied indebtedness to the United States Government should be 
handled. Statements as to the amount of foreign government 


indebtedness held by America have been as high as $5,000,000,000. 
It has also been frequently declared that American bankers are urg- 
ing the cancellation of the Allied debts on the theory that they are 
heavy holders of Kuropean government bonds already issued. 

“For such statements as these there are no supporting facts 


whatsoever. What do the actual figures as to these outstanding 
government obligations show? The total amount of loans to the 
Allied governments of Europe, issued publicly in the United States 
(that is to say, bought and issued by American banks and banking 
houses), was, from the outbreak of the war on August 1, 1914, to 
January 1 of this year, approximately $2,587,000,000. Of this total 
amount there have already been paid off approximately $1,770,000,- 
000, leaving outstanding less than $818,000,000. The detailed table 
may be of interest: 

LOANS TO EUROPEAN ALLIED GOVERNMENTS ISSUED PUBLICLY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Paid Off 


Issued 


Aug. 1, 1914, 
to Jan. 1, 1922 
$1,420,818,000 

805,000,000 


United Kingdom .. 
France. ............. 

French cities .. 131,000,000 
Belgium esti es 109,270,000 
ere d 36,311,000 
Russia _........... 85,000,000 


Aug. 1, 1914, 
to Jan. 1, 1922 


$1,027 ,231,000 


611,965,000 
86,000,000 
9,525,000 
25,000,000 
10,000,000 


Outstanding 
Jan. 1, 1922 
$393,587,000 
193,035,000 
45,000,000 
99,745,000 
11,311,000 
75,000,000 





Total .. $2,587,399,000 


$1,769,721,000 


$8 17,678,000 
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“Of the total just set forth, the amount of loans issued since 
the armistice aggregates approximately $641,000,000. Of this total 
approximately $500,000,000 were issued merely for refunding pur- 
poses; that is, to take up loans already outstanding here and, there- 
fore, calling for no fresh moneys. 

“Now, of the total amount of these Allied government loans 
(approximately $818,000,000) still outstanding, the amount held 
by bankers themselves, as shown by a careful canvass, is negligible. 
Bankers are merchants. They buy securities believed by them to be 
sound, and sell them to investors. In the same way, these foreign 
loans were distributed among the investors of the country, who still 
hold them. With the possible exception of the Russian loan of 
$75,000,000, they are, in my opinion, good in themselves, and irre- 
spective of whatever action may be taken on the debt question, as 
among the governments themselves. From the foregoing it ought 
to be manifest, first, that the total amount of these European loans 
held here is not large; and, second, that, such as they are, they are 
owned almost exclusively by the rank and file of private investors 
throughout the country.” 


It will be found that such opinion as exists in this country, either 
among bankers or others, in favor of cancelling the Allied debts 
rests upon quite other grounds than those indicated. A good many 
people believe that the payment of these debts, which must of 
necessity be made chiefly in the shape of goods exported from the 
debtor countries to the United States, will seriously dislocate our 
domestic industries, while others believe that there are sound reasons 
of policy why the United States should not insist on the payment of 
these debts. But, upon the whole, opinion seems to incline to the 
opposite view, and Congress has declared against cancellation. No 
evidence exists showing that the sentiment of the bankers is much, 
if any, different from that of others respecting this question. At 
all events, as Mr. Lamont shows, bankers have no selfish reasons 
for urging that the debts be cancelled. 


& 
United States Loan to the Netherlands 


HE offering of a Dutch loan in the United States seems like 

a case of “carrying coals to Newcastle.” At any rate, it repre- 

sents one of the sharp phases of a reversal of financial arrange- 
ments caused by the war. 

Holland has been for a long time a lender rather than a bor- 
rower, and has made large permanent investments in the United 
States. It is difficult to realize that we are now asked to help in 
floating a loan to the thrifty Dutch. But the fact that we have been 
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so invited in no wise indicates that the thrift, enterprise or financial 
shrewdness of the Dutch bankers and people have diminished in the 
least. Although neutral during the war, Holland was put to con- 
siderable trouble to maintain neutrality, and both while the war was 
in progress and since has suffered either on account of increased 
expenditures or diminished trade. Her great maritime interests 
and the overseas trading have constituted one of the chief sources 
of income, and in the last year or so this has been unfavorably 
affected in common with such interests all over the world. But 
Holland has escaped inflation, the gold reserve against the circula- 
tion of the Bank of The Netherlands being about 60 per cent. on 
January 23 last, as compared with 52 per cent. in July, 1914. The 
guilder is at a premium in London and is rapidly approaching par- 
ity with the dollar. 

The enterprise and thrift of the Dutch people, the remarkable 
capacity they have shown in commerce and banking, the soundness 
of their banking and money systems, and the political stability of the 
country, constitute a reliable basis for future prosperity. 

In the past, as has been said, The Netherlands have made liberal 
loans to this country, and it should be a source of satisfaction that 
we are now able to return the compliment. Besides, a Dutch loan 
yielding upwards of six per cent. is a mighty comfortable security 
to have in one’s strong box. 


au 








(GREEN, in his “Short History of the English 

People,” says of Pitt (the Younger): His charac- 
teristics were a love of mankind, and a belief that as the 
happiness of the individual can only be secured by the 
general happiness of the community to which he belongs, 
so the welfare of individual nations can only be secured 
by the general welfare of the world. 
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LEVI L. RUE 
President Philadelphia National Bank 


R. RUE was born in Philadelphia in 1860 and was employed as 
a junior clerk in the Philadelphia National Bank in 1878. After 
advancing steadily through several clerical positions, Mr. Rue 
became successively teller, assistant cashier, and, in 1894, cashier. The 
burden of the panic of 1894 fell largely upon him as assistant cashier, 
as the bank had no cashier at that time, and the president was away. 
In 1900 Mr. Rue was made vice-president and in January, 1907, he was 
elected president. 

Mr. Rue is a director of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
Philadelphia Trust Company, and Provident Life and Trust Company. 
He is president of the Philadelphia Clearing House Association, and 
president of the Federal Advisory Council. 
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The Country Banker as a Counselor 
and Friend 


By George Woodruff 


President First National Bank, Joliet, III. 


tain bank located in the Middle 

West when a greatly agitated wom- 
an—we shall call her Mrs. Mary Smith 
—pushed her way up to the cashier's 
desk. 

“Mr. Jones,” said Mrs. Smith, excit- 
edly, “I have just received a telegram 
from a friend of my son’s in which he 
tells me that my boy has been injured 
in an automobile accident on Long 
Island. He gives me no address and 
very few details—what, oh! what, am 
I to do?” 

“May I see the telegram, Mrs. 
Smith?” said the cashier kindly, “the 
chances are, you know, that your son 
has not been seriously hurt. In any 
case we shall secure full particulars for 
you at once. In the meantime do sit 
down and rest,’ the cashier added, 
drawing up a chair. 

The cashier read the telegram quick- 
ly. It was, as Mrs. Smith had said, 
very unsatisfactory. It gave no details 
except that the boy had been injured 
and taken to a hospital. It was just the 
sort of message that no thoughtful per- 
son would send to a mother. But the 
son’s friend had, no doubt, been too ex- 
cited to consider this fact. 

After weighing the matter for a mo- 
ment the cashier prevailed upon Mrs. 
Smith to permit him to send her home 
where she might be more comfortable 
until complete information could be se- 
cured. He then called his own wife 
on the telephone and asked her to drive 
at once to Mrs. Smith’s residence so that 
the mother would not be given the op- 
portunity to worry unduly until the 
facts in the case had been obtained. 
These matters attended to, the cash- 

rt got busy. He wired at once to the 
clegraph office from which the message 
iad been sent. He also wired to the 
-ashier of the nearest bank, asking him 
' secure as quickly as possible full de- 


¥ was nearing closing time in a cor- 


tails of the accident, the condition of 
the injured boy, the name of the hos- 
pital to which he had been sent and as 
much more information as he could se- 
cure. 

An hour and a half later he received 
a message from the eastern bank giving 
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GEORGE WOODRUFF 
President First National Bank, Joliet, Ill. 


full particulars of the accident and tell- 
ing him to assure the mother that her 
boy had not been seriously injured and 
that there was no cause whatever for 


worry. This information, needless to 
say, was at once conveyed to the mother 
and—with Mrs. Smith’s thanks ringing 
in his ears—the cashier resumed his 
work. 

This particular work, by the way, 
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consisted of helping the local grocer 
and undertaker to make out their re- 
spective income tax reports, after which 
—as scoutmaster of the local troop of 
Boy Scouts—he topped off the after- 
noon with a brisk “hik~” to the nearby 
river, where, largely through his efforts, 
a scout camp had been built. 

Nor is there anything entirely un- 
usual in these activities. With varia- 
tions, they typify the life of the cashier 
of the modern country bank—a man 
whose motto is service, and who, by the 
very nature and extensiveness of his 
relationship with the people of his com- 
munity, is called upon to perform all 
menner of duties both in and out of 
banking hours. 


THE MODERN BANK IS A VERITABLE 
SERVICE STATION 


Most of us can remember the time, 
not so far distant, when people stood 
in awe of banks. They imagined for 
some reason that the man who “kept 
their money” was doing them a favor. 
And, unfortunately, some banks of the 
old school encouraged this attitude. It 
may be said, however, to the everlast- 
ing credit of modern banking, that the 
old traditional idea that a bank must 
be ultra-dignified has been almost en- 
tirely supplanted by the modern—and 
only correct—principle that a bank 
must, above all else, be an institution 
of friendliness, an institution of real 
and honest service. 

As a plain matter of fact, the banker 
is, or should be, his customer’s best 
friend. If he is not, there is something 
wrong—either with the customer or the 
banker. The growth and success of a 
bank depends largely—almost entirely 
—upon the growth and success of its 
customers. Consequently the banker is 
just as much concerned in the success 
and welfare of his customers as they are 
themselves. “a 

The modern bank is something more 
than a mere depository for money. It 
is something more than a steel and stone 
building. It is primarily an institution 
of service—for service, after all, is the 
bank’s commodity. And, this being 
true, the bank that profits most is very 
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naturally the bank that serves its cus- 
tomers the best. 

The relationship between a bank and 
its customers and friends is one of trust 
and confidence. And trust and confi- 
dence are, as we have so often been told, 
“plants of slow growth.” Obviously, 
then, if a bank is to serve its clientele 
to the best of its ability, it is important 
that it keep itself closely informed of 
the details of its customers’ business af- 
fairs and that it stand—in relation to 
them—as a counselor and friend. 


THE BANKER AS A BUSINESS ADVISER 


The banker of today is, above all, a 
business man. He is indirectly engaged 
in all manner of business enterprises. 
Therefore, he must keep his finger oa 
the pulse of the business of his com- 
munity. He can’t jump at conclusions. 
He can’t guess. He must KNOW. 

A short while ago in his “Today” 
column, Arthur Brisbane told of the 
banker who found it necessary to cur- 
tail loans to one of his customers—a silk 
merchant. 

“Tt is impossible to grant you further 
credit at this time,” the banker is re- 
ported to have said. 

“As a banker that may be true,” re- 
plied the silk merchant, “but have you 
ever been in the silk business?” 

“Never in my life,” answered the 
banker. 

“Well, you are in it now!” was the 
merchant’s terse reply. 

Just how much he was in it the bank- 
er probably did not realize until later. 
Possibly he could have avoided being in 
it at all if he had studied the silk busi- 
ness a little earlier in the history of 
this particular transaction. 

We live today in an age of preven- 
tion. We seek out our lawyers not so 
much to get us out of trouble as to keep 
us from getting into trouble. We seek 
out our physicians not so much to cure 
ills that have come upon us as to pre- 
vent the ills to which we are subject. 
And the same holds true of banking. 

The banker, if he has the confidence 
of his customers, can be of service fo 
them in many ways. He can give them 
invaluable advice on business condi- 
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tions, he can furnish them with a work- 
able financial plan for the expansion of 
their business, he can help them in the 
granting and extension of credit to the'r 
customers, he can help them in buying 
their goods and he can help them in the 
collection of money duz. Jn short, he 
can—if he be given the opportunity— 
become the greatest single factor in the 
success of the men who transact their 
business with him. 


WHY MEN FAIL IN BUSINESS 


About one-third of all business enter- 
prises that fail do so because of lack 
of capital. This does not always mean 
that these businesses fail simply be- 
cause of insufficient capital, or that they 
should never have been undertaken. It 
means that the enterprises were over- 
extended and that the concerns in ques- 
tion were trying to do a much larger 
business than their supply of capital 
would permit. It means that, figura- 
tively speaking, they were trying to 
erect a Woolworth Building on a foun- 
dation built for an apartment house. 
And, in many cases, they have been en- 
couraged by interested parties to make 
the attempt. This matter of over-buy- 
ing and over-expansion is the rock up- 
on which many a business ship has been 
wrecked. During the past two years 
have seen many evidences of this 
act. 

Let us take a specific, and rather 
typical, case. John Brown, which is, 
of course, not his true name, has been 
known for many years as an industrious 
worker in his community. Finally, dur- 
ing the days of heavy buying that fol- 
lowed the war, he decides to open a 
small store. His capital is limited, but 
his credit is sufficiently good to enable 
him to obtain what stock he desires and 
~in consequence—his shelves are soon 
full to overflowing. The goods, upon 
the advice of several friendly salesmen 
anxious for a large volume of sales, are 
purchased at ninety days and Brown 
1as no doubt of turning them over in 
‘iat time. The goods, however, do not 
sell as expected, the months fly by, the 
receipts are used for current expenses, 
ages, etc., and Brown—at the end of 


ninety days—finds himself with the 
bills all due and nothing whatever in the 
bank with which to pay them. 

It is then that he seeks out his banker 
and is surprised to find that his “frozen” 
goods are not considered a good basis 
for a loan. Quite on the contrary, they 
offer evidence of such poor business 
judgment that the banker is disinclined 
to render any assistance at all. 

If Brown had, instead, gone to his 
banker in the first place and talked the 
whole matter over with him—explain- 
ing his affairs with real candor—the 
chances are great that he would have 
been advised not to lay in such an exten- 
sive stock, or, in any event, he would 
have gained the confidence of the bank- 
er to such an extent that financial as- 
sistance in his hour of need would—if 
possible—have been forthcoming. 

Of course, no banker would assume 
for a moment that he is a better judge 
of merchandise than the merchant him- 
self. But, knowing from experience the 
dangers of overloading and buying 
ahead on long datings, he would un- 
doubtedly—if approached in time—be 
able to offer his customers some good, 
sound business advice. 

The modern banker is a student of 
business conditions. He has sources of 
information available that make it pos- 
sible for him in many cases to be of 
great assistance to the business men of 
his community. He is not a soothsayer, 
of course. But he knows, as nearly as 
any man can know, what is likely to 
happen in the business world. He is, 
if he is a real banker, a close observer 
of conditions. He knows far in ad- 
vance of the man engaged in manufac- 
turing or merchandising just when mon- 
ey is likely to be “easy” or “tight,” as 
the case may be, and, because of this 
knowledge, he can give good, sound ad- 
vice to the men engaged in business pur- 
suits. 


THE BANKER AS A JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES 


Because of the many ramifications of 
modern banking, the banker of today is 


a veritable “Jack-of-all-trades.” Some- 
times—to finish the quotation—he is a 
“master of none.” This, however, is 
the exception and not the rule. 
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His duties are extremely diversified. 
Through the various departments of his 
bank, he conducts all sorts of odd en- 
terprises. He may, for instance, be 
called upon to locate a lost heir to an 
estate in Hajduszoboszlo, Hungary. 
He may find his good offices necessary 
in effecting a reconciliation between a 
husband and wife, he may be obliged to 
provide a fitting funeral for a pet dog 
(as actually happened in one instance), 
or, again, he may be obliged to persuade 
a “gold digger” to call off a breach of 
promise action against the heir to an 
estate he is handling. He stands be- 
tween the widow and the Wallingford 
who would like to secure her “mite”; 
he stands guard over a beautiful heiress, 
who, except for him, might be tempted 
to trade her all for a title to an Indian 
principality. He is hydra-headed— 
many in one. And, because he is hydra- 
headed, it follows that he must keep 
his head cool and his brain clear. 

He is, first and foremost, a service- 
giving machine. In his lobby he pro- 
vides, very often at least, the world’s 
news received via wireless; he provides 
cool, clear drinking water from a bub- 
bling fountain; he provides reading and 
writing rooms for his customers; he 
provides an exchange board where the 
people of the community may make 
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their wants known to their fellowmen; 
he provides the latest quotations on live- 
stock and grain—he is, in short, the 
“Ask Mr. Foster” of the business world. 

But he does more than this. He does 
the bookkeeping of the community— 
and does it free of charge. He con- 
ducts a large part of the Christmas 
trade by providing the people with 
Christmas Clubs; he prevents robberies 
and hold-ups—or at least discourages 
them—by means of his checking depart- 
ment and his safety deposit vaults. 
Often he sells and rents real estate and 
places insurance upon it. He places 
and sells farm mortgages and bonds— 
helping, in this way, to finance the busi- 
ness of his community. 

He is, in fact, a many-sided, broad- 
gauged, warm-hearted man—a man of 
large human sympathy tempered by 
cool business judgment; a man who 
must be able to pitch horse-shoes with 
unerring aim or sink a twenty-foot putt 
as the case may be. 

Stiff? Ultra-dignified? Well, hard- 
ly. Your modern banker is none of 
these. He is, instead, a counselor and 
friend—a man whose business is service 
and whose efforts may be summed up in 
the creed—“We ourselves the better 
serve by serving others best.” 


We 











I READ the other day that there was one man in 

France opposed to payment of our debts, and I want 
to say that there are 39,000,000 loyal Frenchmen who 
stand squarely behind France's obligations, and I am one 
of the 39,000,000.—Jules Jusserand, French Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. 


























A New Business Plan 
By T. D. MacGregor 


PASMODIC efforts and spur-of- 
S the-moment experiments do not 

make for the permanent and 
healthy growth of a financial institu- 
tion. The long, steady pull is what 
counts. Therefore, the purpose of these 
suggestions is to provide the bank or 
trust company with a complete working 
outline of an effective campaign for new 
business, which may be continued in- 
definitely. 

Practically every plan or idea for the 
development of the business of a bank 
or trust company falls under the head 
of advertising or personal solicitation. 
But it is not necessary to take up these 
two divisions separately, because in ac- 
tual practice they frequently overlap. 
The advertising stirs up prospects for 
personal solicitation; the new business 
officer or department constantly uses 
advertising matter. 


THE APPROPRIATION 


First of all, it is necessary to have 
a definite idea of how much money can 
be spent in this work, because the coat 
must be cut according to the cloth. 
There is no fixed rule as to how much 
should be spent for advertising and new 
business efforts, but the consensus of 
opinion among those who are thorough- 
ly in touch with this subject is that the 
right annual budget is from five to ten 
per cent. of the net profits of the pre- 
vious year. At least, that seems to be 
a fair average expenditure by the banks 
and trust companies of this country. 


How to Spend It 


The next step is to decide what pro- 
portion of the appropriation shall be 
used for the different features of the 
advertising and new business program. 
In most cases, the lion’s share should 
be set aside for the newspaper advertis- 
ing, especially if you are going to use 
one or more daily newspapers. After 
‘aving decided on the space and the 
number of insertions to be used during 
he year and having made a year’s con- 


tract with the publications, if that is 
found to be most advantageous, you are 
in a position to know how much you can 
spend for other publicity, including di- 
rect advertising with its mechanical 
costs of paper, printing, art work, en- 
graving and postage. 

Unless you have had the experience, 
and have the time and ability to prepare 
the text or “copy” for your adver- 
tisements, yourself, you should re- 
serve a sufficient sum to pay for 
the services of an agent or agency 
specializing in financial advertising, of 
whom there are now quite a few thor- 
oughly equipped for this work. The 
better the copy used, the better the re- 
sults will be from your advertising, no 
matter what mediums are employed. 

It is not necessary to pay for “pre- 
ferred position” in the newspaper un- 
less it is a large metropolitan sheet, full 


of advertising. As a rule, “run of pa- 


per” is all right. By the law of aver- 
ages you will get a fair share of the 
good positions without paying extra for 
them. You can depend upon the excel- 
lence of your copy and set-up to make 
your advertisement stand out and get 
read, when less distinctive advertise- 
ments are lost in the shuffle. 


COPY 


Copy should be strong, truthful, in- 
teresting, clear, concise, informative, 
and attractively set up. It should not 
be formal, stilted, wordy or heavy. The 
creator of the advertisement should aim 
first to make the ‘announcement so at- 
tractive that it will be seen, and, sec- 
ondly, so convincing that it will inspire 
prompt and favorable action on the part 
of the reader. A uniform style of typo- 
graphical set-up should be adopted, in- 
cluding a trade-mark emblem if possi- 
ble, but the copy should be changed fre- 
quently, thus combining fresh interest 
with cumulative value. 

There should be uniformity of style, 
but also differentiation in copy. Adver- 
tisements in series on the same subject 
are effective. 
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MEDIUMS 


The newspapers have been put in a 
class by themselves. Other mediums 
which should be used if available in- 
clude: Street cars, billboards, electric 
signs, window displays, calendars, nov- 
elties, house organs, booklets, letters. 


The Details 


The details of the advertising cam- 
paign must be carefully looked after. 
It is especially important to keep a 
complete record of all facts in connec- 
tion with the newspaper advertisements. 
There should be a careful checking up 
of space, position and insertions before 
paying the bills for the advertising. 
Wherever possible, it is desirable to 
have an advertising manager and make 
use of an agent, too. 


THE MAILING LIST 


Build up a mailing list on which the 
names and addresses of all the best 
prospects for your institution’s services 
are listed. Some officer of the bank per- 
sonally should look after the compiling 
of the mailing list, or appoint some 
qualified subordinate to do that work. 

The bank’s mailing list is very impor- 
tant. With a good mailing list, house 
organs, letters, enclosures and other at- 
tractive advertising can be placed by 
mail each month before every prospect 
on the list, influencing new deposits and 
developing the business of present ones. 

The first list to be used is the names 
of depositors in the various depart- 
ments of the bank. Lists should be so 
arranged that advertising for each de- 
partment can be sent to the logical pros- 
pects only. 

Go over the telephone directory, local 
blue book and the city or county direc- 
tory. Check prospects and place the 
names on the list. 

Secure lists of local labor, fraternal 
and social organizations. Watch the 
newspapers and secure prospects from 
news items. 

The registration lists, which are kept 
in the county clerk’s office, furnish 
names of registered voters, men and 
women. 

Keep your stockholders on the list. 


Write them and ask for their influence 
in gaining new lists. Where possible 
get lists of employees of local business 
houses. Lists of municipal employees 
are splendid savings prospects. 


CASHING IN ON THE ADVERTISING 


Personal solicitation by officers and 
representatives of the bank and all di- 
rect advertising efforts enable the insti- 
tution to get the most benefit from its 
advertising expenditure—to cash in on 
the advertising. It can be made very 
productive if well planned. Its purpose 
is just as much the intensive cultivation 
of present depositors as it is the secur- 
ing of new ones. 

As a rule, it is easier to get additional 
business out of present customers than 
it is to interest entirely new prospects 
sufficiently to make them become depos- 
itors. When a person’s name is on the 
bank’s books already and he is using 
the institution to some extent, he does 
not need to be told so much concerning 
the safety, efficiency, promptness and 
courtesy which characterizes its serv- 
ice. 

But new business efforts are not to be 
confined to either old or new customers; 
every possible source of desirable busi- 
ness should be cultivated. There is a 
mass of detail work that must be kept 
up if the best results are to be obtained. 
This clerical routine, wisely directed, 
facilitates more constructive efforts in 
the way of developing new business. It 
follows up prospects mechanically un- 
til the time is ripe for more personal at- 
tention. It automatically brings to the 
attention of the proper person facts and 
conditions affecting prospective and 
present depositors. 

To make this plan as practicable as 
possible, a description is given of the 
various steps which should be taken by 
the officer or clerk in charge of the de- 
partment to get it started and to keep 
it going. 

THE NAME LISTS 


The very foundation of all new busi- 
ness work is built on card-indexed lists 
of names of customers and prospects. 
These lists or names, or rather the indi- 
viduals they represent, are the raw ma- 
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terial from which customers are made 
by means of printed form letters and 
personal calls. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant that these lists be correct and up- 
to-date in all respects. They must be 
live ones in every sense of the word. To 
facilitate keeping them so, and for con- 
venience in working the list, the names 
should be kept in alphabetical card files, 
in two main divisions—customers and 
prospects. 


Card-Indexing Customers 


The list of customers is easy enough 
to get from the bank’s books. These 
names should be compiled upon cards 
in order to show the nature and extent 
of the business relations these individ- 
uals or firms have with the bank. For 
instance, at the top of the card you 
should have the customer’s name, home 
and business address, source of business 
and his rating. ‘There is also space on 
the card to list the form letters and 
other literature sent to him. At the 
right is a list of the bank’s departments, 
with black space on either side. On one 
side should be checked the departments 
which take care of the customer’s busi- 
ness now, and in the other the depart- 
ments in which he might be a customer. 

The card is a complete diagram of the 
customer, his present and prospective 
business. It can be seen at a glance 
which customers should be approached 
on the subject of doing business with 
any special department. There is no 
danger of duplicating literature or ad- 
vertising to a person a service for which 
he has no use. 


How to Use the Cards 


For example, suppose you have a 
piece of trust literature to send out. 
You just run your eye along the right 
hand side of the cards where the per- 
sonal trust department is listed and see 
if the man is checked as customer or 
prospect. Thus you have your mailing 
list ready to hand. 

After the addressing has been done 
for sending out any letter or piece of 
advertising, and the proper notation is 
made on the cards (such as “Form let- 
ter No. 1 sent 4/16/21”), they are re- 
turned to the proper place in the alpha- 
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betical file: In a similar manner the 
cards may be used in providing a mail- 
ing list for soliciting business in any of 
the other departments of the bank from 
customers who are not using that par- 
ticular department. 


Keep Information Up to Date 


Inasmuch as these cards are also used 
to provide information quickly and con- 
veniently concerning a customer, great 
pains must be taken to keep them up-to- 
date. Daily reports should be received 
from the tellers regarding both new and 
closed accounts, and the manager must 
be on the lookout for changes in the 
status of a depositor through death, 
bankruptcy, mergers, removal, etc. The 
regular analysis of accounts ought to 
provide many leads for more business. 


Useful for Personal Solicitation 


Keeping the essential data on cards 
in this way is much more convenient 
than having to consult the books or re- 
fer to correspondence files. An officer 
or representative can take the card with 
him when he makes a call of personal 
solicitation and quickly fortify himself 
with the facts to help him in getting 
additional business from the customer 
or in urging him tactfully to make his 
account a more profitable one to han- 


dle. . 
Make Up Lists with Care 


The building up of a prospect list 
of persons at present not in any way 
connected with the bank is a task re- 
quiring good judgment, inasmuch as 
great care must be exercised not to put 
the bank in the position of soliciting 
business which it afterwards might not 
care to handle. 


Sources of Prospects 


Among the principal sources from 
which names of prospective depositors 
may be obtained are the following: 


1. Officers, directors, employees and 
depositors of the bank. All of these 
have relatives, friends, acquaintances, 
business associates or affiliations which 
ought to yield valuable prospects. 

2. Analysis of checks passing 
through the clearance department. This 
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gives a line on the location and extent 
of the banking relations of local busi- 
ness men not doing business with you. 

8. Various published or otherwise 
available lists, including the city direc- 
tory, the telephone directory, tax list, 
club membership lists, etc. 

4. Inquiries from newspaper adver- 
tisements. These will be obtained more 
freely when the reader is urged to ask 
for a copy of a booklet, or to write or 
call for further information on the sub- 
ject advertised. 

5. When any booklet, calendar, sou- 
venir or anything of that kind is given 
away at the bank, wherever possible the 
name and address of the person receiv- 
ing the piece of advertising matter 
should be obtained by the new business 
manager. A notation on the card show- 
ing what the recipient was especially 
interested in would give a line on how 
he might be approached. 

6. Names mentioned in business and 
court news items of all kinds. 


Following Up 


When lists aggregating several hun- 
dred names have been built up, of course 
many of them will have to be ap- 
proached and followed up by means of 
letters—special and personal ones in 
some cases, but largely form letters 
sent to many prospects at one time. 
However, the fact remains that the most 
desirable and efficacious method of solic- 
iting business is by personal contact, 
especially by the officers and directors 
of the bank. In this work great care 
should be exercised to avoid conflicting 
efforts. It is usually pressing the sub- 
ject too hard to have the prospect fol- 
lowed up by more than one person. 


Personal Efforts of Officers 


A plan you might find feasible is to 
organize the officers of the bank into 
several groups to analyze and solicit se- 
lected prospects in the various trades 
and professions. Assign to each group 
of officers one distinct class of pros- 
pects, as: Manufacturers, wholesale 
merchants, and jobbers; retail mer- 
chants; professional men; and a special 
list of companies and individuals not in 
the other groups, including contractors, 
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builders, real estate agents, engineers, 
architects, and so forth. 


Sub-Dividing the Field 


The officers in charge of each divi- 
sion should look after the analysis and 
securing of new business in their own 
fields, enlisting the aid of other officers 
and employees when desirable. Every 
good new company established in your 
vicinity would be solicited under the di- 
rection of officers in charge of the divi- 
sion to which that new company be- 
longs. 


Studying Various Trades 


Before any personal solicitation is 
done in an organized campaign of this 
kind, the plan should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and the line of argument and 
the “talking points” should be carefully 
outlined. 


Records of Results 


When a prospect becomes a customer, 
his “prospect” card, of course, should 
be set aside and a “customer” card 
made out for him instead. The result 
of any personal call, or the reply re- 
ceived to any soliciting letter, should be 
indicated briefly on the card containing 
the name and address of the prospect. 

It is difficult to lay down a hard and 
fast rule as to how many times a name 
should be followed up, or how long the 
interval should be between “follow- 
ups.” You will need to be guided some- 
what by the conditions in individual 
cases, but there are certain kinds of 
follow-up which can be continued in- 
definitely as long as the prospect is at 
all a possible one. Among these are 
your condensed financial statement fold- 
ers. 


Getting Coédperation of Directors and 
Stockholders 


This is a most important source of 


new business, because so often it is 
“inside” information. Write each one 
a personal letter, signed by the presi- 
dent. 

1. Ask them in this letter to send 
you a list of concerns and individuals 
whose business it would be profitable to 
have. A blank form should be enclosed 
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for them to fill out, and a stamped en- 
velope to put it in. Otherwise, they will 
be inclined to postpone doing it, and 
the blank and envelope are inducements 
to quick action. 

2. When you have compiled your 
corporation list, it would be exceedingly 
helpful if you could induce each direc- 
tor to run over the names he knows per- 
sonally. Then write a nice letter and 
have him sign it as a director. 

3. Take a record of the directors in 
your vicinity, and if there are concerns 
in which your directors are officers or 
directors, or otherwise interested, and 
whose business you do not have, go 
after that business, using the director 
as a lever. 


FORM LETTERS FOR NEW ACCOUNTS AND 
CLOSED ACCOUNTS 


Two of the most common and profit- 
able form letters used in many banks 
are those to new accounts and to closed 
accounts. Such “new account” letters 
tend to make the small depositor feel 
that he is an appreciated customer. This 
creates good will. The letter should 
introduce other departments of the in- 
stitution at a time when the customer 
has just become so favorably impressed 
with one department that he has decided 
to open an account. 

“Old account” letters tend to bring 
back men who have left your institu- 
tion in a huff. They may draw a letter 
of criticism out of a former customer 
which will enable you to correct some- 
thing which gives a justifiable reason 
for complaint. They tend to create a 
general good will and friendliness for 
your institution. Letters like these are 
most effective if actually typewritten on 
regular letterheads and signed in ink 
by the president or some other officer of 
the bank. If this is not feasible, forms 
may be printed which imitate typewrit- 
ing quite closely. At any rate, the sig- 
nature should not be printed or rubber- 
stamped. The actual writing of the 
name of the officer may be done by a 
stenographer, if necessary. 


CONTESTS 


Contests of various kinds prove re- 
sultf:] in stimulating popular interest 
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in banking institutions, and invariably 
bring business, directly or indirectly, to 
the banks which conduct them. 

A popular contest creates a great 
deal of discussion and arouses such gen- 
eral interest that the bank gets a lot 
of valuable free publicity from it. Then 
if an exhibition is held at the bank it 
brings people into the building and pro- 
vides an opportunity for personal cori- 
tact between the bank officers and the 
public. When prizes are announced, 
there is another opportunity to bring 
the bank to the favorable attention of 
the public, much of the publicity being 
secured without cost. 


EMPLOYEES NEW BUSINESS CONTEST 


But perhaps the most desirable form 
of contest from a _ business-getting 
standpoint is the employees’ new busi- 
ness contest. 

Here is a plan which ought to work 
out successfully in any bank which has 
a dozen or more employees: 


Participants—All employees. 


Equal Chance—To give all employees 
an equal chance, they are all ar- 
ranged in two classes— 

. Those who meet the public, such 
as tellers. 

. Those who have no direct contact 
with the public, such as transit de- 
partment clerks. 


Special Prizes—$25 to the individual 
securing the largest number of ac- 
counts, irrespective of size; $25 to 
the individual securing the largest 
amount of initial deposits, regard- 
less of the number of accounts. 
(Instead of these special cash 
prizes, an extra week vacation with 


pay could be offered.) 


Class Prizes—There will also be given 
to each of the classes eight prizes, 
as follows: $15 first prize, $10 
second prize, $7 third prize, $5 
for the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth prizes for the largest 
number of points procured by the 
contestants. 


Team Prize—The entire force will be 
divided into equal teams. A week- 
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ly prize, $10, will be awarded the 
team securing the greatest numbér 
of accounts for the week. A prize 
of $25 will be awarded the team 
securing the greatest number of ac- 
counts during the entire campaign. 


Plan of Scoring—All accounts will be 
given points and bonuses as fol- 
lows: 


Points Bonuses 


$ Il1to§$ 4... bcos a $ .25 
5 to veer nene 25 .30 

25 to | _eeaen 50 35 

50 to 99... 75 40 
wit 2............. BHO A5 
se Luin. .50 
500 to = 999.. smlatescsisa: 75 
1000 tO  PA99ccecereenene 250 1.25 
2500 tO 4999 ccs BOO 2.50 
5000 ANA UPwecccccccccncnnene BO 3.00 


RULES 
Conditions 

All accounts must remain open at 
least sixty days to be considered for 
points and bonuses. . 

Funds which belong in one account 
cannot be split, and the transfer of 
funds from one account to another, in 
order to get credit, will not be permit- 
ted. 

All accounts must be the result of 
personal solicitation or influence to be 
eligible for credit in the contest. 

Contestants must signify their inten- 
tion to enter the contest in writing. 
Register Solicitations 

Solicitations of accounts may be reg- 
istered by the contestants at the time 
of solicitation, and credit will be given 
to the contestant when the account is 
opened. 

At least 300 points credit must be ob- 
tained in order to participate. 

Every contestant will receive a bonus 
for each account he brings in. 

In determining the number of ac- 
counts credited to a contestant, the net 
number will be used, and in determining 
the amount of balance the average bal- 
ance will be used. 

A committee composed of three offi- 
cers of the company will decide any 
questions which might be in controversy 
to insure fair treatment to all con- 
cerned. 


The records of the campaign are to 
be kept by one officer. 


REACHING PARENTS THROUGH THE 
CHILDREN 


An adult whose habits are formed 
and who has felt the burden and respon- 
sibilities of life for a number of years, 
often finds it difficult to change his plan 
of living, even though he realizes his 
errors. It is entirely different with a 
child, for he is susceptible to any influ- 
ence that is brought to bear upon him. 
Thus it is possible to teach him the 
habit of thrift. Moreover, by inter- 
esting the children it is often possible 
to interest their parents. A large Chi- 
cago bank recently got out a Mother 
Goose thrift book and distributed 25,- 
000 copies of it—about 19,000 persons 
called, telephoned or wrote for a copy 
of the booklet. It does not require a 
profound knowledge of human nature 
to realize the fact that it is following 
the line of least resistance to appeal 
to parents on behalf of their children 
or to try to reach parents through their 
children. 


THE METAL SAFE OR HOME BANK 


For quickly and effectively advertis- 
ing a bank the small safe cannot be ex- 
celled. It puts the bank in direct touch 
with the people, and gives the bank an 
opportunity to reach and talk with the 
depositor and explain the advantages it 
can offer, either through canvassers or 
by letter calling attention to the fact 
that a home safe will be loaned the de- 
positor if he will indicate a desire for 
one, either by calling at the bank or 
asking to have it sent. 


NEWS AND ADVERTISING 


There are many events recorded day 
by day in the newspapers which can be 
turned to advertising advantage by 4 


wide-awake bank publicity man. Bur- 
glaries, hold-ups, accidents, even 4 
great calamity, such as a fire, can be 
made on occasion to show the great 
service which banks are prepared to 
render the community. 

There are many legitimate news oF 
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feature stories that may be written out 
of the daily work of a bank. First of 
all, there is the personal news concern- 
ing the officers and staff, interviews, 
speeches, articles, promotions, photo- 
graphs, and so forth. Then there are 
changes and improvements of quarters; 
new building; welfare work for em- 
ployees; new publications issued; de- 
scription of vault, etc. Besides that, 


there is frequent need of setting the 
bank right before the eyes of the pub- 
lic when some erroneous or misleading 
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article or editorial has been published 
concerning it or some of its officers. 

When there is news of sufficient im- 
portance to give out, the city editors or 
financial editors of the various newspa- 
pers may be requested by telephone to 
send their reporters at a certain time 
to meet the publicity manager or an 
officer of the institutions. Copies of an 
authorized statement may be given to 
the reporters, and any questions con- 
cerning the “story” answered on the 
spot. 


Uy 


FNS 


What the Banker Expects From the 
Accountant* 


By John N. Eaton 


Manager Credit Department, Merchants National Bank, Boston 


HAT does a banker expect an 

audited statement to show? He 

expects that it will set forth a 
correct picture of all the assets and all 
the liabilities of the company. And he 
expects that these various assets and 
liabilities will be classified and de- 
scribed with sufficient detail and exact- 
ness to enable him to form a satisfac- 
tory estimate of their value as a basis 
for granting credit. 

While we feel that this is what an 
audit should be, our experience has been 
that many concerns have an entirely 
different concepticn of an audit. While 
many have the thought that an audit 
will correct irregularities in their ac- 
counting, and will show the executives 
ways of improving their accounting sys- 
tem, it appears that in the majority of 
eases the paramount thought in their 
minds is that an audited statement is 
an aid in obtaining credit. Apparently 
many concerns have an auditor go over 
their books with the latter thought only 
in mind, simply to enable them to show 
an audited statement. They do not care 
what the auditor does so long as he 
makes up a statement and signs it, and 


does not give the banks too much infor- 
mation about the business. 

I think everyone here will agree that 
a plain condensed balance sheet gives 
one little idea of a company’s opera- 
tions. Without knowing how the fig- 
ures have been determined, an intelli- 
gent analysis of them is impossible. It 
gives the present position only, and no 
idea of how this position was reached. 
Altogether too many of our audited 
statements are of this character. They 
are of little more value than the com- 
pany’s own statement of its condition. 
Of course, we all like to see an account- 
ant’s name at the bottom of a statement, 
indicating that an outside expert has 
been over the books, but if the concern 
has in mind having the audit made as 
an assistance in obtaining credit, the ob- 
ject is almost entirely defeated if the 
bank is not furnished with details en- 
abling it to make a proper analysis of 
the figures. To make this proper analy- 
sis one must know the quality as well 
as the quantity of assets; the liquidity 


* Address delivered before the Massachusetts 
Society of Certified Public Accountants. Re- 
printed from a booklet of the Robert Morris 
Associates. 
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of the receivables, the marketability and 
method of valuation of the merchandise. 
One wants to feel assured that all the 
liabilities are included. In this latter 
connection, I feel that the auditor 
should not only verify the bills payable 
appearing on the books, but should as- 
certain, through correspondence with all 
of the company’s banks, whether there 
is any existing liability, direct or con- 
tingent, through them which may not 
appear on the books at statement date. 
If the statement indicates only the 
amount of liabilities as shown on the 
company’s books, without such a verifi- 
cation, it is of no more value to the 
banker than the company’s own state- 
ment without an audit. Here are a few 
cases to illustrate this point: 


“A statement came in prepared by 

. . » who certified that the statement 
was true and correct. In checking the 
matter up, however, we found about 
$90,000 more outstanding on statement 
date with various banks and subsequent- 
ly found that the cash books had been 
held open until late in January and col- 
lections in the meantime had been ap- 
plied to a reduction of the indebtedness. 
This, of course, was a case of window 
dressing. This incident does not com- 
pare unfavorably with the accountants 
who recently audited . . . and followed 
the same procedure. This resulted in 
the withdrawal of our line to the com- 
pany, so I fail to see where the client 
had been benefited in any way.” 

“A statement of the...,asof..., 
showed bills payable of $50,000. In 
checking the figures with the company’s 
other bank we ascertained that besides 
owing us $50,000, the company was 
also indebted there for another $50,000. 
This statement was certified to by... , 
a local firm of accountants. An inves- 
tigation brought forth the information 
that the president of the company had 
borrowed the $50,000 from the other 
bank for his personal use and the en- 
tries never reached the books of the 
company.” 

“A clothing house, whose December 
31, 1920, statement was made up by 
..+, an accountant of this city, showed 
total notes payable of $35,000. On that 
date the firm owed its own bank $57,- 
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500. The additional amount of loan 
was a personal matter of the partner, 
but the note given the bank was the 
firm’s note. It did not appear on the 
books of the concern, and as the ac- 
countant had not verified bank loans he 
knew nothing about it.” 

In addition to the quality of the as- 
sets, other important facts which a 
bank likes to know are: Sales, indicat- 
ing the rapidity of merchandise turn- 
over and productivity of capital invest- 
ed in fixed assets; earnings, showing 
percentage of profit on sales and on 
capital invested; and distribution of 
earnings, which is necessary in order 
that one can reconcile the surplus ac- 
count. 

While a condensed statement without 
the above details is of little value, it is 
to be presumed that such a statement, 
over the signature of a reputable aud- 
itor, does contain the essential facts, 
even if it is impossible to analyze them. 
We assume that the accounts receivable 
item, for instance, if not commented on, 
is due for merchandise sold, and that 
in making a comparison of the various 
ratios one may compare this item with 
sales, thereby getting a picture of the 
management’s ability as collectors over 
a period of years. I regret to say, how- 
ever, that the practice of some account- 
ants in making up a company’s state- 
ment for its banks, without properly 
separating the receivables, makes such 
a comparison very uncertain without a 
full knowledge of the facts. If the re- 
ceivables contain items of any material 
size which are not for merchandise, the 
customary analysis of receivables to 
merchandise, receivables to sales, etc.. 
is absolutely impossible. Many exam- 
ples are presented illustrating this 
point: 

“A statement included in current as- 
sets an item of loans receivable $344,- 
000. Of this amount $200,000 was due 
from two of the officers and had been 
advanced to them for the purpose of 
paying income taxes on the previous 
year’s business when the concern was a 
firm rather than a corporation. The 
balance of the item, $140,000, repre- 
sented a loan made to one of the officers 
for the purpose of investing in real 
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estate for the benefit of the corporation, 
and was handled this way because they 
did not want to show a real estate item 
in the figures.” 

“Another statement included in the 
current assets an item of over $3,000,- 
000 of accounts and notes receivable, 
etc., less reserve. This item included 
$1,000,000 due from subsidiaries of 
which $600,000 had gone into perma- 
nent investments in these subsidiaries, 
and the item also included some stock 
in subsidiary companies, one of which 
it was said had a substantial surplus, 
while another was unsuccessful.” The 
accountant admitted that these items 
should be set up separately, and said 
that the figures were drawn up for the 
annual report to the stockholders and 
the management had asked that they be 
condensed as much as possible. 

“Another accountant prepared a 
statement for ...as of ..., and failed 
to indicate that $100,000 of the notes 
receivable were pledged to the . 
Bank to secure a loan there.” 

“A large percentage of the receiv- 
ables item of another statement, upon 
investigation, was found to consist of 
claims for rebate of Federal taxes.” 

“One concern had a claim from the 
Government and also owed a consider- 
able amount for past due taxes. In- 
stead of listing as a liability the taxes 
which must be paid, the accountant de- 
ducted this from the amount which it 
was hoped might be rebated, and the 
net amount was carried as an account 
receivable.” 


Of course, the customary analysis of 
sales to receivables, and of receivables 
to merchandise, etc., would be of no 
value in such cases because a large per- 
centage of the so-called receivables have 


no relation to merchandise or sales. All 
too frequently an investigation finds 
that the receivables include accounts 
from individuals and many other kinds 
of items giving an entirely false impres- 
sion of the company’s condition. It 
would not be difficult to recall dozens 
of such cases. They work greatly 
against the concern and also against the 
accountant, when they come to light. 
In an audited statement where there is 
no\iing to indicate to the contrary, I 
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should like to feel, and I think I should 
have the right to feel, that the receiv- 
ables item is what it is expected to be— 
that it is for merchandise sold. If any 
of the receivables are from foreign 
countries, these should be separated 


© sacnracn 
JOHN N. EATON 


Manager Credit Department, Merchants National 
Bank, Boston 


from the others and the conditions re- 
garding them commented upon. 

Many times we see an item “reserve.” 
This is too general a word; it may mean 
many things, and I think proper ac- 
counting calls for a clear statement of 
the nature of such an item. Oftentimes 
it includes taxes, a quick liability. 

While lack of information regarding 
details makes it impossible to make an 
intelligent analysis, that which upsets 
our calculations perhaps more than any- 
thing else, is the omission of informa- 
tion regarding existing contingent lia- 
bilities. Of course, contingent liabili- 
ties are of many kinds; it is not neces- 
sary to enumerate them here. But from 
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whatever cause they may arise and no 
matter how remote may be the possi- 
bility of the company having to pay 
them, a contingent liability is a contin- 
gent liability and if it exists, the ac- 
countant, in my opinion, is neglectful of 
his duty if he places his signature on a 
statement without indicating in some 
way that there is such a thing. He 
may not wish to give the details, but 
there should be something to put the 
banker on notice and enable him to look 
into the details if he considers it ad- 
visable. Probably two of the most com- 
mon kinds of contingent liabilities which 
are overlooked are those found in pur- 
chase commitments for the following 
season and in letters of credit liability. 
In the latter there should be indicated 
not only the amount of the letter of 
credit which has been used, but also the 
amount unused, giving an intimation of 
what real liabilities are contemplated. 

I have on file a large number of ex- 
amples of audited statements which 
make no mention of contingent liabili- 


ties which existed, but will call your 
attention to just a few of them as fol- 
lows: 


“We received two separate statements 
of December 31, 1920, from a corpora- 
tion, each certified to by a different 
firm of auditors. They agreed in every 
particular; no mention was made of a 
contingent debt, whereas we ascertained 
that under date of the statement they 
had $65,000 of notes and acceptances 
rediscounted. We have not discussed 
this with . .. , but . . . admitted it 
was a slip-up on their part, as they re- 
lied too much on the detailed audit of 
the other firm when they were making 
up their own figures.” 

“A statement of . . . submitted by a 
note broker, showed no contingent debt, 
whereas the detailed audit showed $30,- 
000 bills receivable discounted. The ex- 
planation given by the auditing firm 
was that the certificate had been made 
by their representative in another city 
who apparently did not appreciate the 
necessity for incorporating the contin- 
gent debt in the statement which was 
distributed at large. This brings up an 
interesting point of whether branch of- 
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fices always work on the same platform 
as the home office.” 

“The statement of ..., prepared by 

. , made no mention whatever of a 
contingent liability of a substantial 
amount of outstanding bills of ex- 
change. The only excuse of the ac- 
countant was that as the bills of ex- 
change were drawn on an affiliated con- 
cern the company did not consider them 
a liability.” 

“An accountant addressed a client's 
depositary banks for information re- 
garding balances and outstandings with 
the banks on the statement date, Decem- 
ber 31, 1920. One bank reported a di- 
rect liability for bills payable and a 
contingent liability for bills receivable 
discounted, but when the statement ap- 
peared signed by the accountant, there 
was no reference whatever to contin- 
gent liabilities.” 


I have known of cases, when con- 
cerns have made no reference to exist- 
ing contingent liabilities, where there 
has been some excuse for it because of 
the lack of appreciation of the impor- 
tance of mentioning them in a state- 
ment to their bankers. I feel, however, 
when there is a liability of such a na- 
ture, that there is absolutely no excuse 
for an accountant making up a con- 
cern’s statement for its banks, or for 
any other purpose, without making a 
notation of it before placing his signa- 
ture on the statement. Some account- 
ants are very particular on these points, 
but I am forced to believe that many 
give little thought to the matter. The 
following is a copy of a certificate ac- 
companying a statement prepared by an 
accountant who appreciates the impor- 
tance of showing a concern’s true con- 
dition: 

“Cash 
Amounts on deposit in foreign 
banks included in this item are com- 


puted at current rates of exchange 
on December 31, 1920. 
Accounts receivable—customers 
This item includes a balance on one 
account of $137,362.49 on which the 
goods have been billed, but on which 
we understand that shipment has not 
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yet been consented to by the cus- 
tomer; $72,532.81 of this account is 
included in the $132,379.62 of over- 
due accounts shown in note on page 1. 


Merchandise inventory 

Goods seen and quantities checked 
on raw materials, supplies and manu- 
factured goods amounting to $289,- 
562.57. 

This inventory is stated not to con- 
tain certain merchandise bought for 
next year’s business which was on 
hand when inventory was taken 
amounting to $45,269 net. 


Accounts payable 


These accounts payable are stated 
not to include any liability for cer- 
tain merchandise bought for next 
year’s business which was on hand 
when inventory was taken amounting 
to $45,269. 


Contingent liability 


Contingent liability on account of 
accommodation endorsement of con- 
tractor’s note in connection with 
purchase of lumber $25,000. 

Contingent liability under joint and 
several letter of guaranty for ad- 
vances on purchases for X Company 
$257,000. 

The Y Company states that its 
commitments for merchandise on De- 
cember 31, 1920, did not exceed 
$1,500,000 and were all for immedi- 
ate use, and that all estimated losses 
on same have been provided for in 
the financial statement; they also 
state that construction contracts un- 
completed on December 31, 1920, did 
not exceed the sum of $500,000. 

Materials and supplies commit- 
ments on December 31, 1920, 
amounted to $400,000, of which 
3250,000 were for immediate deliv- 
ery and $150,000 were for deferred 
delivery; of this latter class $50,000 
were deliverable at option of the com- 
pany, and on many of the commit- 
ments deliveries are now being made 
at reduced prices. 


Cumulative preferred dividends 


Cumulative dividends on preferred 
Steck amounting to $85,000 not in- 
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cluded in this statement as a liabil- 
ity.” 


The following notes from a number 
of other certificates also indicate an in- 
tention to show the banker how far the 
accountant has gone and to call his at- 
tention to anything unusual which may 
be hidden in the balance sheet: 


“Accounts receivable, accounts pay- 
able, personal balances, were not con- 
firmed by correspondence.” 

“Analysis of customers’ 
shows: 


accounts 


$113,572.94 for shipments over 
four months old on domestic accounts. 
27,098.29 for shipments over 
four months old on Cuban accounts. 
$189,645.27 for shipments over 
four months old on other foreign and 
Canadian accounts.” 


“These accounts include $42,539.26 
for goods which, since December 31, 
1920, have been transferred from cus- 
tomers to the company’s foreign selling 
agents for resale.” 

“Merchandise inventory is stated by 
the company to be valued at cost or 
market, whichever was lower. Quanti- 
ties are as stated and sworn to by em- 
ployees of the company. Extensions 
and footings verified by us.” 

“Merchandise inventory and accounts 
payable are stated to include all mer- 
chandise and liability on account of 
same December 81, 1920.” 

“The company states that the out- 
standing commitments December 31, 
1920, were less than $197,000 and in 
the aggregate would show no loss as 
compared with market prices as of that 
date.” 

“The notes payable were confirmed 
by correspondence.” 

“Dividends on the preferred and com- 
mon stock amounting to $79,034 de- 
clared on January 5, 1921, have not 
been deducted from the surplus as 
shown above.” 


Many cases are constantly coming to 
light of so-called audited statements 
where an accountant has made a super- 
ficial examination or has made up a con- 
densed statement from his full audit 
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without showing points of vital impor- 
tance. I feel very strongly that every 
audited statement should be accom- 
panied by the accountant’s certificate 
stating what he has done. I think this 
has been one of the most common omis- 
sions in the work of accountants. Many 
simply state that the subject’s books 
have shown such and such figures. In 
cases where a banker is not to be shown 
the full audit report, he should at least 
have a report stating as clearly as pos- 
sible how far the accountant has gone 
and how the figures have been deter- 
mined. This report or certificate 
should, among other things, report on 
the age and quality of receivables, mer- 
chandise valuations and marketability, 
verification of liabilities, and notation of 
amount of commitments or other contin- 
gent liabilities. We see many so-called 
certificates which mean absolutely noth- 
ing—they cannot be taken seriously. 
Here are a few samples of many of 
which have come to my notice: 

“TI hereby certify that the above is a 
true and correct transcript of the as- 
sets and liabilities appearing on the 
books of the . . . , on December 31, 
1920.” 

There is no information as to the 
basis at which the merchandise was 
taken, no reserves for taxes, deprecia- 
tion or bad debts, nothing to show 
whether a real audit was made or not. 

“T certify that the balance sheet here- 
with presented is a true copy of the as- 
sets and liabilities of ..., as on their 
books as of December 31, 1920.” 

“We have examined and audited the 
books and accounts of . . . for the period 
January 1, 1921, to August 31, 1921, 
and herewith present the above state- 
ment of assets and liabilities, subject to 
such allowances for accrued and de- 
ferred items, as may not have been con- 
sidered. The inventory herein shown is 
furnished, prices being taken at market 
value.” 

“We hereby certify that the above 
is a true statement of assets and liabili- 
ties as disclosed by the company’s books 
as of April 30, 1921.” 

“We hereby certify that to the best 
of our professional knowledge the fore- 
going is a true statement.” 


“T hereby certify that the above bal- 
ance sheet is a fair statement of the 
condition of the company at December 
81, 1920.” 

“TI have examined the above account 
and find it correct.” 

“The above figures are in accordance 
with the books of the ... , as of Au- 
gust 1, 1921, and represent the true 
financial condition of the company as 
of that date.” 


In the last case the accountant admit- 
ted that he had made no audit what- 
ever, but simply made up a statement 
from the company’s books of that date 
for the client to show his bank, and did 
not know whether the books showed the 
true financial condition of the company 
or not. 

While a concern may not have had 
any contingent liability on statement 
date, it is of great importance if one is 
considering the extension of a line of 
credit direct, or wishes to handle intel- 
ligently an inquiry from some other 
source where credit is being sought, that 
information should be available as to 
whether the concern may customarily 
have contingent liabilities at other times 
of the year. An audit seldom reveals 
this information. But it is not infre- 
quent for a concern to have a window 
dressing before statement date. Some- 
times a contingent liability is shifted to 
affiliated interests. If it is customary 
for a concern to have contingent liabili- 
ties of important amounts during the 
year which may be eliminated prepara- 
tory to making up a statement, it would 
be of great assistance to the banker if 
the accountant should note this fact. In 
one illustrative case of this kind which 
recently came to light, the accountant, 
upon being questioned regarding it, ad- 
mitted his wrong and offered no defense 
except that the company felt there was 
no likelihood of its being called upon 
to meet the obligation. The banker is 
entitled to know the facts, and prefers 
to form his own opinion as to the proba- 
bility or improbability of a contingent 
liability becoming a direct one. 

If an audit is intended to assist 4 
concern in obtaining credit, why should 
any of the information it contains be 
withheld from the banks? Why should 
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figures made up for the banks frequent- 
ly give so much less information than 
those made for the company itself? If 
the information is favorable, the credit 
will be granted more freely. Informa- 
tion withheld or covered up creates sus- 
picion—telling the worst, if the case is 
bad, may create sympathy and induce 
help when dealing with the right kind 
of a banker. Many concerns have an 
entirely wrong impression of the bank 
man. They look at him as one who is 
trying to take their last penny! In 
realty, the concern is asking the bank 
man to trust it with the bank’s funds— 
with very little actual information on 
which to base judgment as to the value 
of the credit risk. Instead of trying 
to get something to which he is not 
properly entitled, the banker of the 
highest type is interested in every detail 
of his customer’s business, is ready and 
anxious to help him, and is usually qual- 
ified to do so because of the training 
and experience he has gained through 
dealings with others. 

If an audit is to be used to assist in 


obtaining credit, how is it so used— 


what is its purpose? Is it simply made 
to give the banker the assurance of the 
concern’s honesty, to prove that the fig- 
ures give a true picture of the com- 
pany’s books? A banker is always glad 
to know that an outside expert has ex- 
amined a borrower’s book, but very few 
of a bank’s losses come from false state- 
ments. I have before me a list of sixty- 
eight prominent concerns from all over 
the United States, that have been in dif- 
ficulties the past year and a half. So 
far as I have been able to learn, only 
one of them made a false statement, and 
the head of that one concern had for 
years been in ill repute, and there was 
little excuse for a bank being caught 
with his notes in its pocketbook. Of 
these sixty-eight concerns forty were is- 
suing audited statements when they got 
into trouble. Gentlemen, if you had 
asked me five years ago if I felt like 
asking all our borrowers to have their 
accounts audited, I would have said 
“Yes.” but, to be perfectly frank, I 
have seen so many faulty and useless 
audits during that time I feel much less 
like giving any such blanket recom- 
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mendation. Altogether too many of 
them report what the company wants 
reported, rather than what ought to be 
reported. ‘Too many accountants are 
afraid of losing business. It is to one’s 
credit to lose business sometimes. If 
the standards of audits are not raised, 
there is little future for your profes- 
sion. 

While some losses are the result of 
falsified figures, which a proper audit 
would discover, most of a bank’s losses 
come, not from false statements or lack 
of financial audits, but from the improp- 
er manufacturing and merchandising 
methods of those to whom they are loan- 
ing money. Many concerns, of course, 
need a financial audit, but in my opin- 
ion what they most need is an industrial 
audit ; if a concern’s management is able 
and honest and the business appears 
well handled and profitable, if its own 
accounting methods give evidence of 
competency and clearness as shown by 
the information available, it gives me 
little added confidence to have its state- 
ment signed by an accountant. Under 
such conditions, granting of credit is not 
a mechanical process. A large percen- 
tage of the credit risk is to be found in 
the personnel of the management, its 
character, ability and application. Of 
course, many concerns do not have 4 
system of their own which enables them 
to show the important details to their 
banks in a clear and intelligible man- 
ner. An audit of any kind helps these 
people and helps their banks. But the 
audit which is of real value is not an 
audit to enable a company to borrow 
more money, but one which will enable 
a company to make more money—an 
audit which will promote better man- 
agement, full knowledge of costs, prop- 
er routing, proper industrial processes, 
efficiency, and point out the economic 
factors affecting the expansion and con- 
traction of the whole industry. The 
whole idea of the audit, as it is usually 
referred to, is wrong. If the manufac- 
turing and selling are properly handled, 
the financing will be a simple matter. 

I feel that a great deal of time and 
money is wasted by concerns having 
their accounts examined by auditors 
who do very little but check back over 
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a lot of bookkeeping accounts, following 
up some minor details that are not of 
importance, and spend little time in de- 
termining the value of the receivables 
and merchandise, and give little or no 
help or suggestions which would lead to 
greater efficiency and economy in man- 
aging the business. Of course, a good 
financial audit is, without doubt, of 
some help. A great deal of real audit- 
ing is done which is not the type first 
referred to as being satisfactory to one 
who simply wishes a statement, bearing 
an auditor’s signature, to present to his 
bank as a basis for credit. A good 
financial audit can be of much benefit 
to a mercantile concern and to its bank- 
ers, but I feel that when you gentlemen 
make simply a so-called financial audit, 
you are losing your opportunity for 
helpful and constructive work. If a coa- 
cern spends $1000 for the kind of audit 
which is frequently given, they would 
better spend $1500 or $2000 and get 
something which, as I said before, 
would help them to make more money 
rather than borrow more money. 

You will say, of course, that you do 
what you are paid to do. Right there 
is an opportunity for you to do con- 
structive work. If what you do is of 
little value to your clients, educate them 
to allow you to do something that is of 
real value to them. A good accountant, 
like a good banker or a good business 
man, does not mind turning away busi- 
ness when it is not of the right kind. 
To do the work I think you ought to 
do of course necessitates your having 
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trained and skilled workmen. I believe 
there is a field for such work. I know 
some are doing it now. Work of your 
kind poorly done is little better than 
work not done at all. I feel that in 
your line above all others, there is an 
opportunity for service far greater than 
is usually realized. The banker is in a 
position to turn a great deal of business 
your way. He does recommend your 
service, but—you will pardon my frank- 
ness—he would recommend it more 
strongly if he were sure his customer 
would get his money’s worth. 

I think the banks can do a great deal 
for their customers by recommending 
that they employ the services of those 
who are known to do thorough and con- 
scientious work, and I think the ac- 
countant can do a great deal more for 
his clients by educating them to be 
open and frank with their banks and to 
show them everything there is to see, 
with the feeling that if they withhold 
unfavorable information they are de- 
ceptive, but if they tell the whole story 
of their affairs, their banks are going to 
help them work out their problems. 
Nothing will help your profession more 
in this respect than for you to insist to 
your clients, and for us to insist to ours, 
upon the right of the banker to discuss 
his customer’s affairs with the account- 
ant. The banker and the accountant 
should work together in promoting this 
harmony and co-operation, which will 
be of great benefit to your clients and 
to ours, and a corresponding help to 
your work and to our work.” 











O the question, can Germany pay her reparation 

debts, there can be only one answer— Y es.— Harold 
J. Dreher, Vice-President Federal International Bank- 
ing Company, New Orleans. 




















Japanese Public Finances 
By Samuel MacClintock, Ph.D. 


APANESE public expenditures 
have increased enormously in re- 
cent years, especially those con- 
nected with war purposes. Japan is 
frequently accused of being strongly 
militaristic at the present time, and to 
be increasing her army and navy out of 
all proportion to her civil expenditures, 
and likewise to her revenues. This 
brings squarely to the fore the question: 
What are the facts in the case? What 
is her income and for what purpose is 
it spent? 

To make an analytical statement con- 
cerning the Japanese budget is no easy 
matter. The Japanese have even been 
accused by foreigners of deliberately 
misrepresenting, or at least concealing, 
their financial situation. The expendi- 


tures given in the Japanese official re- 
ports for her army and navy correspond 
exactly, however, with those published 
by the Government in English in the 


“Financial Economic Annual.” The 
preface to the annual reports for the 
army frankly states that “secret things 
are omitted.” In addition to the diffi- 
culties of language, there are certain 
peculiarities of the Japanese method of 
budgetary accounting which must be 
taken into consideration in attempting 
to arrive at an understanding of the 
situation. 

Special accounts with separate bud- 
getary estimates are maintained for a 
variety of purposes in the Japanese sys- 
tem. Some of these, like that for gov- 
ernment railways, monopolies and other 
enterprises, are permanent, while oth- 
ers, like those for war and epidemics, 
are created to meet supposedly special 
emergencies. Only net balances are 
transferred from these accounts to the 
general budget. Each colony has a sep- 
arate budget similar to that of Japan 
proper. Both principal and interest on 
loans raised for colonial use are charges 
on the general budget, but the funds 
with which to meet them are raised in 
the colony itself and transferred to the 


eneral budget. 


Public works which require a period 
of years for completion are provided 
for by “continuing expenditure funds,” 
which assure in advance provision for 
the necessary funds. This creates an 
immediate appropriation for a lump 
sum to be expended over a period of 
years, and is irrevocable by the Diet. 
These appropriations for a specified 
purpose do not automatically lapse with 
the fiscal year, but remain available un- 
til used for the purposes for which they 
have been appropriated. The diver- 
gence which arises between the bud- 
getary appropriations and _ disburse- 
ments enables the administrative de- 
partments, such as war and navy, to ac- 
cumulate funds over a period of years 
for subsequently enlarged expenditure 
and unusual expansion. 

Japan pursues the policy of financing 
her wars by means of loans, carrying on 
the transactions in special accounts. 
There is consequently a shrinking of 
the “ordinary” expenditures during the 
years. of war, and the expansion of 
“extraordinary” expenditures, mainly in 
the form of great additions to the na- 
tional debt. In subsequent years there 
is a corresponding expansion of “‘ordi- 
nary” expenditures necessitated by the 
enlarged debt service, and the mainte- 
nance of the enlarged army and navy 
organizations during and after a war 
period. It is obvious that this method 
of financing temporarily obscures, both 
from the taxpayers and the world at 
large, the high cost of war and of arma- 
ment expansion. 

Another peculiarity of the Japanese 
fiscal system is the regular underesti- 
mating of the possible revenues. This 
results in a large surplus of revenue and 
is carried forward as “extraordinary” 
revenue derived from the surplus of the 
preceding year. Two-thirds of the “ex- 
traordinary” revenue probably arises in 
this way. 

Still further peculiarities of the fiscal 
system are seen in the automatic con- 
tinuance of the budget of the preceding 
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year, should the Diet fail to enact a 
new budget. The Government cannot, 
therefore, be forced to concessions by 
the Diet cutting off its supplies. The 
Government can, therefore, finance the 
early stages, at least, of a war without 
even convoking the Diet. The final con- 
sideration is that the national Govern- 
ment bears an unusually high propor- 
tion of all governmental expenses in 
expenses in comparison with subor- 
dinate political divisions. 


REVENUES 


The total estimated revenues for the 
fiscal year beginning April 1, 1922, is 
estimated at 1,455,000,000 yen, which 
is a decrease of approximately 101,- 
000,000 yen over the expenditures 
for the last fiscal year. Of the 
revenue from the previous year, more 
than 62 per cent. of the total was to be 
derived from taxes and stamp duties. 
About 74 per cent. of the taxes are de- 
rived from four main sources, namely, 
incomes (29.6 per cent.), liquors (21.6 
per cent.), land (12 per cent.) and cus- 
toms duties (10.8 per cent.). About 
20 per cent. additional comes in almost 
equal proportions from business, sugar 
and textile fabrics. Stamp duties (not 
officially classified with taxes) yield a 
sum slightly greater than that obtained 
from customs duties. 

All of the main taxes show a great 
increase in yield compared with those 
of a few years ago. The proceeds of 
the income taxes have increased 2200 
per cent. over the yield of 1904; the in- 
crease from liquors some 250 per cent., 
but the increase from land has not quite 
doubled. These changes indicate enor- 
mous developments of industry and 
trade, resulting from the rapid enlarge- 
ment of income, especially of certain 
classes, and equally rapid growth of 
public expenditures calling for corre- 
sponding expansion of revenue. 


EXPENDITURES 


The annual expenditure in Japan in- 
creased during the period 1904 to 1922 
from 249.6 million yen to 156214 mil- 
lion yen, or 626 per cent. The per cap- 
ita increased from 5.29 yen to 26.13 
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yen, or 494 per cent. During the same 
period population increased only 26.4 
per cent. 

This enormous expansion of per cap- 
ita expenditures occurred during peri- 
ods immediately following the war with 
Russia and the World War. 

As Japan finances her wars primarily 
by means of loans, no great expansion 
of expenditures appears during the war 
period itself. They appear primarily 
as “extraordinary” expenditures, but 
are capitalized in the form of additions 
to the national debt. The enlarged costs 
of maintenance appear later in the “or- 
dinary” expenditures. 

Expenditures are classified according 
to the departments of government which 
make them, and according to the pur- 
poses for which they are made. Ac- 
cording to this classification, the army 
and navy together absorb about one-half 
of the Government’s expenditures, while 
public instruction, commerce and agri- 
culture together receive only about 3 
per cent. of the total income. This 
really is not accurate, as practically 
every department, except that of Jus- 
tice, carries considerable expenditures 
for armament purposes. Thus, a con- 
siderable proportion of ti. expenditures 
in the Department of Finance are for 
the public debt service. 

The annual expenditures for the 
army and navy combined was as fol- 
lows: 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31 


Per cent. 

of total Per capita 
budget yen 
32.25 1.758 
33.45 3.575 
42.43 9.606 
48.75 12.738 


Amount 
million yen 
83.00 
191.89 
566.78 
761.78 


1904 
1914 
1921 
a 


The outlay for the army and navy 
thus rose from 83 million yen in 1904 
to 761.78 million yen for the current 
fiscal year, or from 33.3 per cent. of 
the total national expenditure to 48.75 
per cent. of the whole national expendi- 
ture, and a per capita increase from 
1.76 yen to 12.74 yen. 

In 1921-22 the navy received about 
two-thirds of the total appropriated for 
the army and navy together, as com- 
pared with one-third of the total in 
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1909. The expenditures for the navy 
have increased during this period 
1300.81 per cent., as compared with an 
increase of 561 per cent. for the army. 

The national expenditures, however, 
for the military machine are much 
greater than appear in this official esti- 
mate. There are deficiency appropria- 
tions listed under other departments of 
special account, all to be taken into con- 
sideration, including the service of the 
national debt. It is estimated that the 
total expenditures for armament and 
past wars chargeable to the current fis- 
cal year become in fact 977.4 million 
yen. This is in a total budget of 1562.5 
million yen, or at least 6214 per cent. 
of the total estimated for the national 
expenditures for this year. 


PUBLIC DEBT 


The outstanding national debt of 
Japan in June, 1921, was given as 
3985.2 million yen, a per capita sum of 
67.79 yen. Of this total amount 85.5 
per cent. was funded and 14.5 per cent. 
unfunded. Of the funded debt 58.2 per 
cent. was composed of domestic issues, 
while 41.8 per cent. was in the form of 
franc and sterling accounts in foreign 
countries. 

During the last eighteen years the 
funded national debt has increased 632 
per cent., while the supporting popula- 
tion has increased only 26.4 per cent. 
The funded domestic debt increased 
during the last six years from two-fifths 
to three-fifths of the whole. Japan has 
been enabled to retire during the last 
six years 222 million of foreign debt 
and to accumulate much gold, and gold 
exchange securities, as a result of the 
great industrial prosperity and avail- 
able balances in international trade. 

According to the official classification 
of the funded debt in 1920, 53.9 per 
cent. had been incurred for purposes 
of war and armament, 33.1 per cent. 
for economic uses, 5.1 per cent. for colo- 
nial uses, 4.4 per cent. for financial ad- 
justments and 3.5 per cent. for redeem- 
ing feudal balances assumed by the 
modern Government of Japan. As al- 
rea’y indicated, large sums expended 
for “economic undertakings” are, as a 
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matter of fact, attributable to war and 
armament. The interest charged on the 
funded debt in 1920 amounted to 128,- 
654,288 yen, or an average interest rate 
of 4.605 per cent. 

During the next four years the en- 
tire unfunded debt of Japan falls due, 
making the total yearly maturities range 
from 221.9 millions to 539.8 millions. 
The balance of the debt maturity is dis- 
tributed over the next fifty-three years, 
the highest annual maturity being 417.2 
million. ‘The Government, however, 
usually has an option to retire a con- 
siderable part of each loan well in ad- 
vance of its maturity. 

The important offsets to Japan’s debt 
are its active assets, consisting of the 
telegraph and telephone system, nearly 
all of the railways, two great steel and 
iron enterprises, extensive forests, two- 
thirds of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way, and other earning assets. 

During the last eighteen years there 
has been an increase in the national net 
expenditure, and a larger increase in 
the funded debt. As against these lia- 
bilities there are the earning assets men- 
tioned above, some increase in popula- 
tion, and potential resources in her new 
colonies and her recently acquired 
spheres of influence. 

Two important developments grow 
out of the extraordinary changes indi- 
cated by the above statistics. One is 
the dependence of modern industrial 
Japan on outside sources for obtaining 
her necessary raw materials and on for- 
eign markets for the sake of a consider- 
able proportion of her industrial output. 
The other change is that connected with 
her internal economic and social read- 
justments, due to enormous increases in 
expenditures and consequently in taxes, 
economic inequalities and social discon- 
tent. It is true that there probably re- 
mains a margin of possible increase in 
revenues, if national pride and loyalty 
should be sufficiently stirred, but no 
large increases of her expenditures can 
now be made under existing conditions, 
without infringing very seriously upon 
the income and well-being of the people 
generally. 

The liberal element in Japanese po- 
litical life is strongly in favor of reduc- 
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ing the military activities, and conse- 
quently the military burden. This pol- 
icy has heretofore been successfully re- 
sisted by the dominant military group 
in Japan, but now that accord has been 
reached at Washington on Far Eastern 
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problems it is possible that the peace 
policy will bear fruit. This would not 
only reduce the heavy burden upon the 
Japanese budget, but would likewise 
greatly improve Japan’s position in the 
international financial market. 


ay 


Building Deposits By Mail 
By Thomas F. Moffett 


E estimate that at least half 
of the money on deposit in 
our bank comes from out-of- 
town depositors; and also that one-half 
of our depositors, approximately 9000 
in number, do their banking by mail,” 
states L. F. Hartmann, assistant treas- 
urer of Albany City Savings Bank, Al- 
bany, N. Y. This bank has on deposit 
almost seventeen and a half millions of 
dollars in 19,551 accounts, according to 
its statement of January 1, 1922. 
Advertising in country newspapers, 
plus the circularizing of a mailing list 
obtained largely from lists secured from 
the New York State election officials, 
are the two principal mediums of this 
bank’s advertising and follow-up for 
new business. Mr. Hartmann states 
that advertising and overhead expense 
for these endeavors is very small, as 
advertising lines in country papers do 
not run high, and the only other ex- 
pense, directly, consists in the station- 
ery and stamps used in correspondence. 
Space advertisements are carried in 
numerous small towns throughout upper 
and central New York State. The space 
taken usually runs about five inches, 
two columns wide. The copy is quite 
brief and to the point and invites pros- 
pects particularly to write for the 
bank’s booklet, “U. S. Mail for Bank- 
ing.” In response to the replies to these 
advertisements the bank sends an eight- 
page booklet fully setting forth the de- 
tails of banking by mail, and particu- 
larly the ease, safety and economy of 
the method. At the same time it en- 


closes a new account slip and a mail de- 
posit slip to be used for further depos- 
its. It is found that the promptitude of 
new accounts varies in their response 
to this first mailing, although in many 
instances the initial checks for deposits 
are immediately received. It has been 
found, too, that in some instances ac- 
counts have been opened from six 
months to a year after the mailing of 
the booklet and forms. 

In about a month’s time after the 
mailing of the booklet, if no response 
has been received, a series of follow-up 
letters is used until the account is se- 
cured or is believed to be a hopeless 
case. 

The first follow-up letter is as fol- 
lows: 


Dear Sir: 

We take the liberty of inclosing herewith 
our last published statement of January 1, 
1922, and desire to call your attention to 
our deposits of over $17,200,000 to the credit 
of 19,550 depositors, protected by an invest- 
ment value surplus of over $1,300,000. 

We are by virtue of our banking by mail 
department prepared to extend to you the 
same attention and service as our depositors 
who live in Albany receive. 

Many people realize that tney can do 
their banking through the mail just as safe- 
ly and conveniently as though they lived in 
this city. We estimate over 9000 of our 
depositors do their banking by mail. 

You need but write, your letter will re- 
ceive immediate attention. 

All deposits made on or before February 
3rd will bear interest from February Ist. 

Assuring you of our willingness to serve 
you, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
Asst. Treasurer 
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U. S. MAIL FOR BANKING 








You can open an account with us just as safely and conveniently 
by mail as if.you lived next door to the ni 


Let us tell you how easy it is to deposit BY MAIL. 








PRESENT DIVIDEND RATE 


416% Per ANNUM 








ASSETS OVER $17,500,000.00 


Our Booklet “U. S. Mail for Banking” will be sent 
if you sign and return this card 








100 STATE STREET 














Albany City Savings Bank 


100 STATE STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Please send Booklet to.--....---------—--------—--——------------------------- 














Facsimile of the postal card used for circularizing 


If no reply is received to the fore- 
going letter, at least one more is sent. 
And since that first letter is used in en- 
closing a statement of the bank, a 
slightly varied form is used at times 
when two other pamphlets are made use 
of. One of these is entitled “A Get 
Ahead Plan” and the other “Long Dis- 
tance Banking by Mail.” The “Get 
Ahead Plan” pamphlet is an inspira- 
tional appeal for thrift. The opening 
paragraph reads as follows: “Every- 
body wants to get ahead. Some strive 
to get ahead in business, some in posi- 
tion, some socially and almost all finan- 
cially. This plan is for those who 
want to progress and get ahead finan- 
cially. When a man or woman has 
saved a thousand dollars they begin to 
have a feeling of security and confi- 
dence and their future looks bright, but 
to save the first thousand seems almost 
an impossibility.” The plan then un- 
folded points out that if $5 weekly or 
20 monthly are deposited on every pay- 
day, the account, with interest at 414 
per cent., will amount to $1050 in forty- 
eight months. 

“This $1050 will then produce an- 
other $1000 without any further saving 
on the part of the owner,” continues 
the pamphlet, “and this is where you 
really get ahead. The officers of this 
benk will help you to safely invest 
your $1050 and the income from the 
investment will provide premiums for 


a $1000 endowment life insurance pol- 
icy at the average age.” 

The pamphlet entitled “Long Dis- 
tance Banking by Mail” is another 
statement, in briefer form than that of 
the other pamphlet used, namely, “U. S. 
Mail for Banking,’ and is therefore 
more easily read by some prospects. It 
sets forth again the expediency and 
safety of maintaining a savings account 
by mail deposits on the part of those 
who live distant from the savings bank. 
“You obtain the same efficient service, 
the same good rate of interest and the 


ALL DEPOSITS MADE 


IN THIS SAVINGS BANK ON OR BEFORE || 
DEC. 3RD WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM 


December Ist 


A sample of the bank’s newspaper advertising 
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same absolute security in banking by 
mail that you would if you were able to 
call in person,” concludes the copy of 
the pamphlet. 

A large mailing list is compiled from 
names taken from the registration lists 
as furnished by the state election offi- 
cials. In addressing this list a regular 
postal card is enclosed. The back of 
the card is printed with an advertise- 
ment covering the outstanding features 
of using the United States mails for 
banking and inviting the prospect to 


i 


S 


U 
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send for the booklet, ““U. S. Mail for 
Banking.” The prospect is asked to 
sign his name and address to the card 
and send it in to the bank. A few of 
the bank’s pamphlets are, of course, in- 
cluded in this direct by mail approach 
to thousands of excellent prospects. 

From the fact that the Albany City 
Savings Bank estimates that at least 
one-half of its money on deposit comes 
from out-of-town depositors by mail, it 
seems evident that this class of business 
is well worth following up. 


Proper Functions of the Federal Reserve System 


By James B. Forcan 
Chairman of the Board, First National Bank, Chicago 


ANKERS have had too little expe- 
rience to state definitely how the 
expansion and contraction of the 

currency under the Federal Reserve 
System is going to work under normal 
conditions. The unusual stress to 
which the Federal Reserve System was 
subjected at the very outset must make 
bankers and business men everywhere 
realize that the System, if properly 
managed and kept free from politics, 
ought to have no difficulty whatsoever 
in functioning satisfactorily during 
normal and less trying years. Ic will 
be necessary, however, for the Federal 
Reserve banks to educate the bankers 
of the country gradually to a concep- 
tion that the Federal Reserve banks are 
to be regarded strictly, as their name 
implies, as a last resort, and that the 
rediscount privileges are to be used, 
therefore, sparingly and only in times 
of stress and strain. There is a danger 
that, owing to the peculiar conditions 
under which the System began, its re- 
serve function may have been forgotten. 
If the Federal Reserve banks will have 
the courage to keep the rediscount rates 
above the prevailing market rate, banks 
and bankers will gradually learn to 


make use of their rediscount privileges 
only in case of real necessity. 

This may cut down the large profits 
which the Federal Reserve banks have 
earned in recent years, but, after all, the 
reason for the establishment of these 
banks was not to earn money either for 
themselves or for the Government, but 
to prevent losses to the business and 
banking communities of the country. 
Every true well-wisher of the Federal 
Reserve System will desire that in 
course of time it limit itself to the 
purposes for which it was created, 
that it may be kept out of poli- 
tics, and that it may not be used 
as a panacea for all financial evils 
threatening the country as a whole, or 
any class or section thereof. Its real, 
primary and sole function is, and ought 
to be, to provide an elastic currency 
which may prevent unnecessary finan- 
cial panics, of which we have experi- 
enced too many in the past. As one who 
had much to do with the discussions pre- 
ceding its reaction and who acted as 2 
fatherly adviser during the years of ils 
infancy, the writer expresses the wisli: 
vivat, crescat, floreat—Annals of th: 
American Academy. 
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Union National Bank Building 
Muskegon, Michigan 


“Weary and Alford Service” is, in a nutshell, 
the co-ordinated effort of architect, designer, 
engineer and bank equipment expert. It is de- 
signed to eliminate uncertainty, to save the 
banker time and money, and to produce bank 
and office buildings that represent sound judg- 
ment and aggressive business ability. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 








Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Provision in Note Waiving 
Statute of Limitations 
Invalid 


First National Bank of La Junta v. Mock, 
Supreme Court of Colorado, 203 
Pac. Rep. 273. 


HE note sued on provided: “We, 
Tite makers, . . . hereby waive... 

all benefits of the statutes of limita- 
tions.” It was held that since this pro- 
vision waived the statute of limitations 
for an indefinite time and permanently 
removed it from operation, it was void. 
Notwithstanding the provision, an ac- 
tion, not brought within the time speci- 
fied by the statutes of limitations, was 
barred. 


OPINION 
Suit by William H. Mock against the 


First National Bank of La Junta, Colo. 
Judgment for plaintiff, and defendant 
brings error. Affirmed. 

ALLEN, J.—This is a suit in equity 
to set aside a judgment in so far as it 
affects the plaintiff. The judgment now 
sought to be vacated was against the 
plaintiff, William H. Mock, and other 
persons. It was rendered in an action 
wherein the defendant in this action, 
the First National Bank of La Junta, 
Colo., was plaintiff, and William H. 
Mock, the plaintiff in the instant case, 
Walter H. Mock and others were de- 
fendants. The original action was one 
to recover upon two promissory notes, 
signed by the defendants as joint mak- 
ers. In that action the defendant Wil- 
liam H. Mock, who is plaintiff in this 
suit, was not served with summons, but, 
without his knowledge, an answer was 
filed for him by an attorney at law as- 
suming to act under a warrant of attor- 
ney which is incorporated in the promis- 
sory notes in question. 

The complaint in the instant case al- 
leges, among other things, that at the 
time the original action was brought the 

tes, as to this plaintiff, were barred 


by the statute of limitations. The trial 
court, in the instant case found or held 
to the same effect, and vacated the 
judgment in the original action as to 
plaintiff with an order permitting him 
to file answer and plead “such defenses 
as he may have.” 

The principal question presented is: 
Could the plaintiff have pleaded and 
successfully relied upon the statute of 
limitations in the original action? The 
record shows that that action was 
brought more than six years after the 
maturity of the notes. The defendant 
bank contends that the plaintiff, Wil- 
liam H. Mock, could not invoke the 
statute because the notes contained the 
following language: 

“We, the makers, . . . hereby waive 

. . all benefits of the statutes of limita- 
tions. . e 

There is considerable conflict of opin- 
ion as to the validity of a provision in 
a contract waiving the benefit of the 
statute of limitations. Note, Annotated 
Cases 1916A, 686. The waiver is gen- 
erally held valid if it is for a reason- 
able time only. In the instant case, how- 
ever, it purports to be for an indefinite 
length of time and to remove the statute 
from operation permanently. In Bow- 
ers on Waiver, § 218, it is said: 

“The effect of a waiver of the stat- 
utes of limitations can in no sense be 
extended to a permanent removal of its 
operation. The logical result is that 
such waiver creates a new period, start- 
ing the statute afresh and extending the 
same length of time as originally ap- 
plying, unless the agreement is for a 
waiver for a limited time, in which event 
suit must be brought within a reason- 
able time or the bar may again be in- 
voked.” 

In Moore v. Taylor, 2 Tenn. Ch. 
App. 556, the court said that— 

“A contract to permanently waive the 
operation of the statute of limitations 
would be contrary to public policy and 
void.” 

In Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. United 
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States Hotel Co., 82 Misc. Rep. 632, 
144 N. Y. Supp. 476, is found the fol- 
lowing language: 

“An agreement made at the inception 
of a liability to the effect that the stat- 
ute of limitations will never be inter- 
posed as a defense would be flying in 
the face of the statute. A considera- 
tion of public policy is embodied in the 
statute of limitations, and, while its pro- 
visions may be waived at a trial by not 
pleading the statute, its provisions can- 
not be waived in advance for unlimited 
time.” 

To the same effect is Wright v. Gard- 
ner, 98 Ky. 454, 33 S. W. 622, 35 S. W. 
1116. If the statute could be waived 
so as to remove it permanently from 
operation, then, as said in Hoffman v. 
Fisher, 2 Wkly. Notes Cas. (Pa.) 17, 
the waiver would result in “a perpetual 
burden upon a defendant and his es- 
tate.” In Kellogg v. Dickinson, 147 
Mass. 482, 18 N. E. 2238, 1 L. R. A. 
346, there was an indorsement on a 
note to the effect that the indorser 
would “not take any advantage of the 
statute of limitations.” Of this the 
court said: 

“If construed to cover an indefinitely 
long time in the future, it would be 
extraordinary, and contrary to the pol- 
icy of the law.” 


This court has held that the statute 
may be waived by not pleading it. 
Mountain Waterworks Co. v. Holme, 49 
Colo. 412, 1138 Pac. 501. But, as said 
in Crane v. French, 38 Miss. 503: 

“There appears to be a plain distinc- 
tion between declining to take advan- 
tage of a privilege which the law allows 
to a party, and binding himself by con- 
tract that he will not avail himself of a 
right which the law has allowed to him 
on grounds of public policy. ... It 
would scarcely be contended that a stip- 
ulation inserted in such a note, that he 
would never set up such defense, would 
debar him of the defense, if he thought 
fit to make it.” 

The same view is expressed in 
Bridges v. Stephens, 1832 Mo. 524, 34 
S. W. 555. 

Since the waiver in the instant case is 
one for an indefinite time, and perma- 
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nently removes the statute of limitations 
from operation, under the authorities 
above cited it should be, and it accord- 
ingly is, held to be void. The stipula- 
tion in the note will not preclude the 
plaintiff, William H. Mock, from inter- 
posing the statute of limitations as a 
defense to the original action. 
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Bank Not Liable in Paying 
Certified Cheek Condi- 
tionally Indorsed 


Keeler Bros. v. Gilliam County, Oregon, 
School District, 276 Fed. Rep. 755. 


The plaintiff firm, in making a bii 
for certain school bonds, drew a check 
for the sum of $5,000. The check was 
payable to the firm’s order and was 
drawn on the defendant bank. After 
having the check certified, the plaintiff 
indorsed it to the school district, which 
was to issue the bonds, “In accordance 
with our bid for legal bonds, when ap- 
proved by attorney and attached here- 
to.” Notwithstanding the conditional 
indorsement, the drawee bank paid the 
check when it was presented in regular 
course. In an action by the plaintiff 
firm, it was held that the bank was not 
liable in making such payment. The 
bank was protected by the Negotiable 
Instruments Law, which provides: 
“Where an indorsement is conditional, 
a party required to pay the instrument 
may disregard the condition, and make 
payment to the indorsee or his trans- 
feree, whether the condition has been 
fulfilled or not.” 


OPINION 


At Law. Action by Keeler Bros. 
against School District No. 25 of Gil- 
liam County, Or., and others. On de- 
murrer to the complaint. Demurrer 
sustained. 

WOLVERTON, D. J. — Keeler 
Brothers, on September 30, 1919, drew 
its check for $5,000, payable to itself, 
on the United States National Bank, 
procured its certification by the bank, 
and indorsed it as follows: 
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“Pay to Gilliam County, S. D., No. 
25, in accordance with our bid for legal 
bonds, when approved by attorney and 


attached hereto.” 
“Keeler Brothers.” 


The check, so drawn, certified and 
indorsed was delivered to school district 
No. 25. Later it was indorsed by the 
school district, and in course of negotia- 
tion through two other banks was pre- 
sented to the United States National 
for payment, and paid by it to the hold- 
er. Keeler Brothers now seek to re- 
cover against the bank the amount of 
the check, although the bank has pre- 
viously paid it to the holder. Its right 
so to recover is challenged by the bank. 

I take it that the check was indorsed 
by Keeler Brothers after Keeler Broth- 
ers had obtained its certification by the 
bank. Such would be the natural course 
that would be pursued in the transac- 
tion, and the complaint nowhere de- 
clares to the contrary. The question in- 
volved depends upon the proper con- 
struction of Section 7831 of Olson’s 
Oregon Laws, which reads: 


“Where an indorsement is condition- 
al, a party required to pay the instru- 
ment may disregard the condition, and 
make payment to the indorsee or his 
transferee, whether the condition has 
been fulfilled or not; but any person to 
whom an instrument so indorsed is ne- 
gotiated will hold the same, or the pro- 
ceeds thereof, subject to the rights of 
the person indorsing conditionally.” 


There can be no mistaking the plain 
letter of the statute. The party re- 
quired to pay may disregard the condi- 
tion, and make payment to the indorsee. 
The statute authorizes him to do this. 
Having been authorized by the statute 
so to act, does the law merchant, not- 
withstanding, subject him to a second 
payment of the obligation at the behest 
of the drawer? 

Counsel for plaintiff cite authorities 
under the old law to the effect that— 


“The acceptor is bound to take notice 
of the condition annexed to an indorse- 
ment, for when a person accepts a bill 
after a conditional indorsement, and 
pays it to an indorsee of this conditional 
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indorsee while the condition of the first 
indorsement is unfulfilled, he is liable 
in second payment to the first indorser, 
being bound to look at the conditional 
indorsement as a limitation ex facie of 
the bill, in the title of the party claim- 
ing payment.” Daniel on Negotiable 
Instruments (3rd Ed.) § 697, p. 622. 

Such is the doctrine of the case of 
Robertson v. Kensington et al., 4 Taunt. 
30, 128 Eng. Reports (Reprint) 238. 
This is apparent from the argument of 
counsel for plaintiff, which was, in ef- 
fect, that defendants, by subsequently 
accepting the bill, that is, after the 
indorsement had been made, had become 
parties to the conditional transfer, and, 
as the condition had never been per- 
formed, the transfer had been defeated, 
and they became liable. 

Such is not the present case. The 
indorsement here was made, as we must 
infer from a fair construction of the 
complaint, after the certification, and 
the bank in no way became a party to 
the indorsement. There seems to be a 
dearth of authority on the particular 
question here presented, perhaps be- 
cause the statute is so plain that there 
has been no occasion for its judicial 
interpretation. 

It is suggested by counsel for the 
bank that the word “may” is susceptible 
of being construed as “‘shall” or “must” ; 
but that question does not arise here, 
for it is sufficient that the law permits 
the bank to make such payment. That 
is reason enough to protect the bank 
against a second payment to the drawer 
of the check. 

Demurrer sustained. 
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Deposit Intended For One Bank 
Left With Cashier of 
Another Bank 


Williamson v. First National Bank of 
Vicksburg, Supreme Court of Missssippi, 
90 So. Rep. 115. 


Two banks, a national bank and a 
savings bank, occupied the same bank- 
ing rooms. The plaintiff, after making 
a deposit with the savings bank, wished 
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to make a further deposit with the na- 
tional bank and the cashier of the sav- 
ings bank offered to receive the deposit. 
The plaintiff accordingly gave him the 
money and received credit therefor in 
his national bank pass-book. Through 
an error, the deposit was credited to the 
savings account and not to the national 
bank account. As a result, checks sub- 
sequently drawn by the plaintiff on the 
national bank were refused for want of 
funds. The deposit was subsequently 
paid over to the national bank and the 
rejected checks were then paid. It was 
held that the receipt of the deposit by 
the national bank was a ratification of 
the act of the savings bank cashier in 
receiving the deposit. Consequently, 
the national bank was liable to the 
plaintiff in damages for having refused 
payment of his checks the first time 
they were presented. 


OPINION 


Action by U. Williamson against the 
First National Bank of Vicksburg. 
Judgment for defendant, and plaintiff 
appeals. Reversed and remanded. 

HOLDEN, J.—This is a suit by U. 
Williamson, appellant, for damages 
against appellee, the First National 
Bank of Vicksburg, for failure of the 
bank to honor appellant’s check when 
he had sufficient funds on deposit for 
that purpose. The case was submitted 
to a jury, which returned a verdict in 
favor of the bank, from which judgment 
this appeal is prosecuted by the plain- 
tiff below. 

The facts of the case necessary to an 
understanding of the decision, briefly 
stated, are as follows: The appellant, 
U. Williamson, was a depositor in the 
City Savings and Trust Company bank, 
which was situated and adjoining on the 
same floor with the appellee, the First 
National Bank of Vicksburg. On Janu- 
ary 1 Williamson made a deposit in the 
Savings Bank with its cashier, Mr. 
Hickman, and then desired to deposit 
$80 in the First National Bank, whose 
deposit window was a few feet away. 
When appellant, Williamson, stated to 
Mr. Hickman that he wished to deposit 
$80 in the appellee, First National 
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Bank, Hickman said, “I will take that 
right here,” and thereupon he received 
the $80 for deposit in the First Na- 
tional Bank, made out a deposit slip, 
and receipted Williamson for the $80 
as being received for deposit by the 
First National Bank, by writing the 
amount, date, etc., of the deposit in the 
First National Bank pass-book held by 
Williamson. Following this, the next 
day, Mr. Tucker, an employee in the 
Savings Bank, for some unknown rea- 
son, changed the deposit slip from that 
of the First National Bank to the Sav- 
ings Bank; consequently the $80 was 
deposited in the Savings Bank, and not 
in the National Bank, where it was in- 
tended to be deposited by all parties. 
Hickman had received deposits for the 
National Bank in this way many times 
before, for which “he was not criticised 
by the National Bank,” and such de- 
posits were always accepted by the 
First National Bank. Hickman testi- 
fied, however, that he received this de- 
posit and others as an accommodation 
to the depositor, and not for the Na- 
tional Bank, nor by authority of the 
National Bank; that he had no author- 
ity to receive deposits for the National 
Bank, but had often done so for the de- 
positor in the manner stated. 

The next day after the deposit by the 
appellant, Williamson, he drew one or 
more checks on his account of $80 in 
the First National Bank, which checks, 
when presented, were dishonored and 
returned because of “insufficient funds.” 
Finally, a few days thereafter, appel- 
lant called on the National Bank and 
presented its passbook, with the $80 
deposit written in it, and asked for an 
explanation for refusing payment of his 
checks. The error had then been dis- 
covered by the National Bank, which 
caused the trouble. Shortly before this 
the cashier of the National Bank, hav- 
ing discovered the mistake, wrote a let- 
ter to Williamson, the appellant, in 
which he said: 

“We want to assure you that we re- 
gret very much that this error occurred, 
and we stand ready to write letters to 
the parties that held these checks, ex- 
plaining to them that you had sufficient 
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funds to meet them, and that we were 
entirely at fault in this matter.” 


Shortly before this the $80 deposited 
erroneously in the Savings Bank was 
transferred to the National Bank to the 
credit of appellant, Williamson. This 
transfer of the deposit was made by 
Hickman, cashier of the Savings Bank, 
and was accepted by the First National 
Bank and credited to the account of ap- 
appellant, Williamson. Following this, 
the dishonored checks were again pre- 
sented to the National Bank for pay- 
ment, and were duly paid and charged 
against said $80 deposit account of ap- 
pellant. Nothing further was done by 
any of the parties, and the deposit of 
the $80 in the National Bank, as re- 
ceipted for in the National Batik pass- 
book, was recognized and stood as a de- 
posit account of appellant. 

The testimony in the case, as stated 
above, was undisputed at the trial, and 
the appellant asked and was refused a 
peremptory instruction to find for the 
appellant, which is assigned as a cause 
for reversal. 

The theory of the appellant is that 
there was no question of fact as to lia- 
bility for the jury to determine, because 
the undiputed proof showed that the de- 
posit of the $80 by appellant was ac- 
cepted and receipted for in the pass- 
book as a deposit in the National Bank, 
which deposit and receipt in the pass- 
book were afterwards ratified by the 
National Bank. The opposing conten- 
tion of the appellee, National Bank, is 
that Hickman had no authority to re- 
ceive the deposit and bind the National 
Bank, and that the deposit received by 
Hickman was solely for the accommo- 
dation of the depositor and was not for 
the National Bank, and this issue was 
decided by the jury. 

_We are convinced that under the un- 
disputed facts in this case the conten- 
tion of the appellant must prevail. 
When Hickman received the deposit for 
the National Bank, and, in effect, re- 
ceipted for it in the passbook of and for 
the National Bank, and the National 
Hank afterwards received it and recog- 
r ized the act of Hickman as its act, by 
admission and action, and adopted the 


receipt in the passbook as its receipt, 
and thereafter paid the checks of ap- 
pellant against the deposit as written 
in the passbook, it was a ratification of 
the act of Hickman by the National 
Bank; and the National Bank is respon- 
sible to the depositor on account of the 
failure to honor his checks when pre- 
sented to it for payment. 

It appears to have been customary 
for Hickman to receive deposits for the 
National Bank in the same way as he 
received the one here in question, and 
they were accepted by the National 
Bank. The trouble in this case would 
not have arisen, except for the mistake 
made by an employee after Hickman 
had received the deposit for the Nation- 
al Bank. The two banking institutions 
operate close together, though discon- 
nected, and when Hickman issued a 
written receipt of the National Bank 
for the $80 deposit to appellant, and 
the National Bank adopted the deposit 
as being made in its bank, by the evi- 
dential admission of the cashier and by 
honoring checks of appellant against it, 
thus confirming the receipt, it cannot be 
heard to say that the deposit was not 
received by it, because Hickman had no 
authority to act in the premises. As to 
the measure of damages, see Grenada 
Bank v. Lester, 89 South. 2. 

Reversed and remanded. 
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Date From Which Interest 
Runs 


Jacobs v. Murray, Superior Court of Dela- 
ware, 113 Atl. Rep. 803. 


A bill of exchange or promissory 
note, which contains a provision for in- 
terest, but does not specify the date 
from which the interest is to run, car- 
ries interest from its date. If the in- 
strument is payable at a specified future 
time and contains no provision for in- 
terest, it carries interest from maturity. 
An instrument payable on demand, 
which contains no provision for inter- 
est, is allowed interest from the date 
of demand for payment. 
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OPINION 


Action by George G. Murray against 
Charles G. Jacobs. From judgment for 
plaintiff, defendant appeals. Judgment 
for plaintiff below, respondent. 

Action of assumpsit on the following 
promissory note: 


$500.00. New York, June 16th, 1909. 
On demand after date I promise to 
pay to the order of George G. Murray 
five hundred 00/100 dollars at his office, 
149-151 West Thirty-sixth street, New 
York. Value received. 
[Signed] Chas. G. Jacobs. 


The cause coming on for hearing in 
the Superior Court, it was agreed by 
counsel that it should be tried by the 
court without a jury. 

The plaintiff below respondent 
claimed interest on the note from Octo- 
ber 1, 1909, fixing that date, under oath, 
as when demand for payment was made 
on the defendant below. 

The evidence showed that payments 
of varying amounts were made over a 
period of time extending from April 3. 
1913, to August 1, 1919, the total 
amount so paid aggregating a sum equal 
to the principal sum of the note, and 
the defendant below appellant claimed 
that the full principal sum of the note 
having been paid the plaintiff below 
respondent cannot have a recovery as 
for interest from date of demand or 
otherwise claim interest. 

CONRAD, J.—The question present- 
ed is whether a demand note, without 
express provision for the payment of 
interest, will bear interest from the date 
of demand. 

The law seems well settled that when 
an instrument provides for interest, it 
runs from the date; that where no in- 
terest is reserved, interest runs from 
the date of maturity at the legal rate; 
that interest on a demand note runs 
from the time of demand. Interest af- 
ter maturity or from demand is by way 
of damages. 

The Delaware courts have clearly 


recognized the principle that interest is 
a legal incident to the principal sum, 
existing from the default in the per- 
formance of the contract by the debtor, 
wherever there is a certainty in the sum 
to be paid, and the time of payment. 

Further our courts have held that 
where a debt is wrongly withheld by 
the defendant, after the plaintiff has 
endeavored to obtain payment of it, the 
jury may give interest in the shape of 
damages for the unjust detention of the 
debt. Interest is allowed in general on 
the ground of contract, or the usage of 
trade where a promise to pay interest 
is implied from such usage or from 
other circumstances. Stockton’s Adm’r 
v. Guthrie, 5 Har. 204; Black’s Ex’rs v. 
Reybold, 3 Har. 528. 

The general principle is that when 
the principal of a claim is extinguished 
by the act of the plaintiff, or of the par- 
ties, all of its incidents go with it. It is 
on this principle that the defendant be- 
low appellant relies, his contention be- 
ing that the principal sum of the note 
had been fully paid and that a suit 
could not now lie for the interest. 

The court cannot agree with his con- 
tention as we do not see how that law 
can be applicable to this case. Here 
the principal sum due by the note was 
retained by the defendant below appel- 
lant against the declared will of the 
plaintiff below respondent, who was en- 
titled to receive it, from the date of de- 
mand; and as the payments were made 
in small amounts and at varying and 
prolonged intervals, the settled law, to- 
gether with the general usage and prac- 
tice allow the holder of the note inter- 
est as damages or compensation for the 
loss occasioned by the delay. 

The payments made by the defend- 
ant below appellant were applied to the 
note, principal and interest from the 
date of the demand, after the manner 
of partial payments, and the court finds 
for the plaintiff below respondent and 
against the defendant below appellant 
for three hundred and seventeen dollars 
and sixty-three cents. 

Let judgment be entered accordingly. 
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A Fundamental Solution of the Foreign 
Exchange Problem* 


By Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr. 


TABILIZATION of paper money 
S and of international exchange 

rates is perfectly simple when you 
have actual gold redemption and free 
international movements of gold. Sta- 
bilization of exchange rates under an 
inconvertible paper money régime in- 
volves the control of so many factors 
as to be absolutely unmanageable. One 
must stabilize the tides of speculative 
opinion. One must stabilize hopes and 
fears and aspirations. One must sta- 
bilize the results of elections, of diplo- 
matic relations. One must stabilize tax 
receipts, public expenditures, and all 
the other factors which enter into the 
prospect of ultimate gold redemption. 
In other words, one must establish a 
definite belief and an unvarying belief 
that on a given day in the future actual 
gold redemption will be restored, and 
one must do this for all the countries 
involved. But this means that to talk 
of stability of inconvertible paper mon- 
ey or of stable exchange rates where 
inconvertible paper is involved, is to 
talk absurdities. 


A FUNDAMENTAL SOLUTION 


Our conclusion is, then, adverse to 
the effort, under whatever guise, to sta- 
bilize or to strengthen the European 
exchange rates by methods striking di- 
rectly at exchange which leave the un- 
derlying causes of exchange deprecia- 
tion and exchange fluctuations un- 
touched. The real solution lies in the 
treatment of causes rather than of 
symptoms. It is better that the ex- 
change rates should be left free from 
control so that they may tell the truth, 
and so that they may serve as barom- 
eters of actual conditions. The real 
solution lies in getting Europe straight- 
ened out. 

In a large way there is agreement 
among students of the problem as to 
What is necessary in this matter. The 


following propositions will probably be 
agreed to by most students: 


1. Public Finances. 


(a) Taxes must balance current 
public expenditure and must exceed 
current public expenditure by enough 
to permit some amortization of public 
debt. This does not mean merely that 
“budgets” must be balanced. The term 
“budget,” as used by more than one 
Continental country, is a misleading 
term which leaves out major items of 
expenditure. Public expenditures on 
the Continent of Europe are far too 
great. Taxes are far too low. Taxes 
must be greatly increased and public 
expenditure must be greatly curtailed. 

(b) Floating debts must be funded 
into long-term issues. A very high pro- 
portion of the existing public debts of 
the Continent of Europe is floating 
debt. The term “floating debt” would 
include debts of the states to the state 
banks of issue, and short-term paper, 
whether held by the banks, or by the 
people, or by foreign creditors. 


2. Currency. 


Drastic currency reforms are called 
for on the part of virtually all the 
European belligerents. The aim of cur- 
rency reform should be the restoration 
of a currency which is stable in value 
because the paper is actually redeem- 
able in gold. In Great Britain a restor- 
ation of the old gold parity is possible, 
desirable, and apparently definitely in- 
tended by governmental and business 
interests. In many of the Continental 
countries a restoration of the old gold 
par is clearly impossible with the pres- 
ent volume of bank notes outstanding. 
If there were sufficient vigor on the 
part of Continental governments, it 
would be theoretically possible to re- 





* Reprinted in part from “Chase Economic 
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store the old gold pars in certain Con- 
tinental countries by the process of re- 
ducing the volume of bank notes out- 
standing to a manageable amount. 
Through the proceeds of taxation and 
of funding loans the state could draw 
into the public treasury bank notes from 
the pockets of the people, could then 
turn them over to the bank of issue in 
payment of the debt of the state to the 
bank, and the bank could then cancel 
the notes. By this process the volume 
of note issue could be reduced until the 
gold reserves were adequate for the re- 
sumption of specie payments. The dif- 
ficulties of this course, however, are 
very great. It is feasible for Great 
Britain; it is probably not feasible for 
the Continental belligerents. The res- 
toration of the currency to par in 
France and Italy, to say nothing of 
other countries, would involve, on the 
one hand, violent declines in commodity 
prices and the bankruptcy of many 
business men. It would involve, on the 
other hand, a tremendous increase in 
the burden of the public debt and in 
the burden of taxation required to carry 
interest upon the public debt. Terms 
like “partial repudiation” or “scaling 
down” are unpleasant terms, but it is 
well to face facts frankly. Most of the 
Continental belligerents will probably 
be well advised to consider the desira- 
bility of establishing new and much low- 
er gold pars and to reduce the volume 
of bank notes outstanding moderately 
by means of taxes and funding loans 
to a point at which gold redemption can 
be resumed at the lower pars. 

One central reason for a compromise 
of this sort is the tremendous impor- 
tance of establishing promptly some- 
thing like stability in the internal value 
of the money so that business men can 
make calculations with safety and so 
that the processes of industry and com- 
merce may go on unhampered by the 
terrible fluctuations which have proved 
so demoralizing. 


3. German Indemnity. 

It is essential that there be a rational 
settlement of the German indemnity 
question. The fact must be faced, as 
apparently it is now being faced by 
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Britain and France, that the political 
settlement dictated to Germany in the 
spring of 1921 is one impossible of eco- 
nomic fulfillment. It is right that Ger- 
many should pay to France, Belgium 
and Great Britain all that she is capable 
of paying. But neither France, nor 
Belgium, nor Great Britain has any- 
thing to gain by a continuation of the 
present demoralization of Germany. 


4. Trade Barriers. 


Trade relations within Europe must 
be made far freer than they now are, 
and, in particular, tariff and other bar- 
riers interfering with commerce among 
the small states of eastern Europe must 
be moderated very greatly. 


5. Industry and Outside Capital. 


Industry in Europe must revive. If, 
however, public finance can be straight- 
ened out, currency stabilized, the Ger- 
man indemnity question adjusted, and 
freer trade relations reéstablished, 
very much will already have been done 
to make possible industrial revival. 
More is called for. In particular, out- 
side help in the form of new capital is 
called for. But if these other things 
can be accomplished, the outside help 
will be readily forthcoming. 


PROBLEMS FACING EUROPEAN 
GOVERNMENTS 


It is easy to outline the things which 
Europe ought to do if her economic life 


is to revive. Politically, it has proved 
very difficult to make any headway at 
all in the accomplishment of these pro- 
jects. It is not through ignorance of 
economics that many European states- 
men have allowed public expenditures 
to stand unbalanced by taxes. It is not 
through ignorance of economics that 
bank-note issues have been allowed to 
run wild. No doubt there has been on 
the part of a good many European 
statesmen an inadequate knowledge of 
economic laws. But by and large. these 
matters are understood in Europe, and 
merely to reiterate them without sug- 
gesting ways and means by which the) 
can be accomplished means little. The 
minister who would propose them must 
be able to command majorities in his 








parliament. He must be able to com- 
mand the support and acquiescence of 
his people. In the midst of the disor- 
ganization which followed the war, this 
has not been easy. With men out of 
employment demanding work, the line 
of least resistance has been to put them 
on the public payroll; and lacking funds 
drawn from taxes to pay them, to pay 
them from the proceeds of borrowing. 
With broken soldiers, widows and or- 
phans demanding pensions, it has 
seemed necessary to pay them pensions 
somehow, even though tax receipts did 
not provide the funds. With a populace 
clamoring for bread, or protesting 
against the high price of bread, it has 
seemed easiest to create bread subsi- 
dies, whether tax receipts could pay 
them or not. With great areas devas- 
tated by war and people clamoring for 
their reconstruction, ministers have 
found it easiest to supply the funds for 
reconstruction by whatsoever means 
they might be got, whether on the basis 
of sound finance or not. With taxpay- 
ers reluctant to have their taxes in- 
creased and ready to overthrow any 
ministry which increased them, demand- 
ing that the conquered foe should pay 
the cost of the war, ministers have nat- 
urally temporized in the matter of in- 
creasing taxes. Great Britain alone of 
all the European belligerents has had 
sufficient vigor and courage on the part 
of its government to vote and collect the 
taxes necessary to keep an approximate 
fiscal balance. How can the hands of 
ministers be strengthened so that they 
can force upon their people the neces- 
sary reforms? 


GERMANY FAILED TO PROFIT BY EXAMPLES 
OF RUINOUS POLICIES 


It has not proved sufficient for the 
European critics of existing policies to 
point out that such policies in the end 
are ruinous. The examples of Russia 
and Austria were not sufficient to pre- 
vent Germany from following the course 
which led inevitably to the extreme de- 
preciation of its money and the exhaus- 
tion of its foreign credit. German 
statesmen realized two years ago that 
the course of public finance which they 
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were following led ultimately to ruin. 
Faced with the fact, however, that they 
had on their hands many millions more 
people than they could support with the 
existing output of German industry and 
agriculture, realizing that it was neces- 
sary somehow or other to keep them 
alive, they turned to the one asset which 
they had left, namely, the credit of the 
Reichsbank with the outside world. As 
long as the outside world would buy 
marks they could keep their people 
alive. If men were unemployed they 
could put them on the public payroll 
and pay them with marks. So long as 
the outside world would buy these 
marks Germany could import food and 
other things to support her people. That 
it would ruin the finances of Germany 
and ruin the Reichsbank if persisted in 
indefinitely, they knew, but they also 
knew that as long as the process con- 
tinued they could keep their people 
alive. They hoped that something 
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would turn up outside. They hoped 
that before the Reichsbank’s credit wax 
exhausted a change might take place 
in the spirit of their conquerors, and 
that better expedients might be avail- 
able to them. 

In general, the Continent of Europe 
has been making use of these expedi- 
ents, not from choice, but as following 
the line of least resistance, as follow- 
ing the one line which seemed _polit- 
ically possible, hoping that they might 
be temporary expedients and hoping 
that developments, particularly in 
America, might make it possible to 
change. 


It must not be supposed that it will be 
easy for governments suddenly to dismiss 
from the public payrolls large numbers of 
superfluous public functionaries and labor- 
ers, or for them to discontinue suddenly a 
wide range of expenditures in which they 
are now engaging. A business shock is 
inevitable and a great deal of unemploy- 
ment is inevitable as a temporary sequence 
of the reforms here outlined. A compre- 
hensive scheme for world economic read- 
justment will foresee this and will make 
some effort to mitigate the severity of it. It 
is financial and economic suicide to go on 
with the present course, just as it is phy- 
sical and moral ruin for an individual to 
continue to take opiates. But a wise states- 
manship will seek to soften the blow. It is 
this consideration which more than any 
other justifies the proposal that the Con- 
tinental belligerents should not seek to re- 
éstablish their old gold pars, but should 
undertake to stabilize their moneys by ac- 
tual gold redemption at new and much low- 
er pars. Certain measures of temporary 
charity and relief may also have to be de- 
vised in some countries. They should be 
definitely looked upon, however, as_ tem- 
porary and as charity, and they should not 
be made so attractive that men will prefer 
public relief to wages. 


The problem of the restoration of 
Europe, therefore, involves help from 
the outside. One possibility might be 
the following: 

The two great financial powers out- 
side of the Continent of Europe are 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Japan has also the ability to lend sub- 
stantial aid, and under proper condi- 
tions might be ready to do so. If there 
could be worked out an agreement in- 
volving the United States and Great 
Britain, with perhaps Japan, on the one 


hand, and the embarrassed countries of 
Continental Europe on the other hand, 
much might be accomplished. The 
agreements should involve not merely 
the governments of the countries, but 
also, and perhaps more important, the 
financial interests of the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan. The agree- 
ment should take something of the fol- 
lowing form. 


SHOULD CANCEL DEBTS OWED BY 
CONTINENTAL ALLIES 


The governments of the United 
States and Great Britain should pro- 
pose to cancel the debts which their 
Continental Allies owe them. The ques- 
tion of the debt of Great Britain to the 
United States need not come into this 
consideration at all. Great Britain is 
solvent. Great Britain does not ask 
that her debt be canceled, and Great 
Britain will ultimately pay the debt if 
we are properly considerate in giving 
her time. It is the cancellation of the 
debts of France, Italy and other Con- 
tinental countries to the United States 
Government that is suggested, and with 
that the cancellation by Great Britain 
of the debts which these Continental 
countries owe her. The agreement 
should involve also the undertaking by 
the financial interests of the United 
States, of Great Britain, and of Japan 
to place with investors in these three 
countries large blocks of Continental 
securities so as to provide large new 
funds to aid in the restoration of Eu- 
rope. 

These undertakings by the govern- 
ments of the United States and Great 
Britain, and the financial interests of 
the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan, should be conditioned on, and 
made contingent on, the inauguration of 
the necessary reforms in public finance, 
in currency, in tariff restrictions, in the 
settlement of the German indemnity, 
and the other matters referred to above. 

Let the finance minister of a Euro- 
pean state go before his parliament and 
his people and say to them, “If we con- 
tinue in our present course our credit 
in London and New York is no longer 
good; our exchange rates will continue 
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to depreciate; our currency will con- 
tinue to depreciate; we are headed for 
bankruptcy; disaster is inevitable. If, 
on the other hand, we shall inaugurate 
the reforms which our friends urge up- 
on us in our own interests, they will 
release us from our existing debts to 
their governments and will lend us large 
new sums.” With such a plea it is 
probable that he could persuade his 
parliament and his people to agree to 
his plans. 


AMERICAN INVESTORS AND EUROPEAN 
SECURITIES 


The American investing public has 
not taken kindly to large issues of Eu- 
ropean securities since the war. Ef- 
forts to place such securities here have 
not been made on a great scale, and 
have been only moderately successful. 
Suggestions that we take German rep- 
aration bonds have been discouraged by 
American bankers. American investors 
have been distrustful of the security 
which Europe has to offer under exist- 
ing conditions. 


The potential resources of Europe, 


however, and the potential security 
which Europe has to offer, should be 
abundantly adequate for any loans 
which are necessary to put Europe on 
her feet if the proceeds of the loans 
are wisely used, and if the loans are 
made in consideration of the reforms 
indicated. Europe has great popula- 
tions trained to industry. Her people 
are educated. The highest order of sci- 
entific ability, not merely in technical 
matters, but also in politics and finance, 
is found in every leading country of 
Europe. Europe’s natural resources are 
scant compared with our own, but not 
even the war and the aftermath of the 
war have destroyed the great wealth in 
the form of artificial resources which 
have been piled up in Europe by gen- 
erations of intelligent labor. There are 
factories which with a moderate outlay 
of new capital could be made immense- 
ly productive. Belting is worn, bolis 
and nuts are loose, parts are rusted and 
need replacement, but the factory as a 
vhole is intact, and a moderate capital 
outlay would restore it. Rolling stock 
f railroads is, in many cases, run down, 
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terminal facilities here and there are 
disorganized, locomotives need replace- 
ment, but the foundation of the road- 
bed remains; a moderate outlay in many 
cases would make the tracks good; a 
moderate outlay at various points would 
restore the transportation system. In 
many respects, viewed on the physical 
and technological side, Europe presents 
an analogy to virgin, undeveloped coun- 
tries, where a small outlay of capital 
will bring an immense return because it 
will unlock immense potential resources 
which cannot come into play without the 
outlay of new capital. 

Finally, Europe has a splendid body 
of legal traditions and a splendid so- 
cial organization, traditions of paying 
debts and the disposition to meet obli- 
gations. The moral risk, despite the 
demoralization of the last seven years, 
is better than in the outlying countries 
of the world. If we could persuade 
Europe to institute the necessary re- 
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forms, she becomes a good credit risk; 
and if we can undertake to supply her 
with necessary funds, we can probably 
induce her to institute the necessary re- 
forms. 


SUM LENT EUROPE MISDIRECTED IN PART 


We have already, in one form or an- 
other, lent Europe far more money than 
has been needed for her rehabilitation 
had the money been wisely used. Since 
the armistice Europe has had billions 
from the American Government, and 
she has had more billions still in the 
form of open account or unfunded 
credits from private creditors in the 
United States. To a very great extent, 
however, these funds have been used in 
the purchase of goods for current con- 
sumption, including luxuries, rather 
than in the form of raw materials and 
other things needed for rehabilitation 
and for setting industries going. One 
part of this general settlement must, 
therefore, involve careful control over 
the employment of new credits granted 
so that they will be used only for neces- 
sary purposes. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
funds with which Europe is provided 
shall not be used in some measure for 
consumption purposes. There has been 
a great deal of criticism of the old the- 
ory of capital which looked on capital 
primarily as an advance of food by the 
capitalist to the laborer during the pro- 
duction process. In part, however, this 
is essentially what capital is. The whole 
theory of capital is not revealed in this 
definition, and the Wages Fund Theory 
as an explanation of wage rates is a 
false one. If European labor, however, 
is to be enabled by American advances 
to engage in work, let us say in the re- 
pair of a European factory to set it 
going again, the most essential thing 
which we can do is to feed that labor 
while it works. Outside capital for re- 
construction purposes should be limited 
to what is absolutely necessary. Out- 
side capital should be primarily de- 
voted to supplying Europe with raw 
materials which can be quickly turned 
into finished products and sent out 
again. The proceeds of the sales of fin- 
ished goods from Europe need not be 
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immediately applied to the repayment 
of debt, but ought, at all events, to be 
returned into a revolving fund which 
can keep a permanent flow of goods into 
and out of Europe going without re- 
quiring fresh advances. 


PART OF NEW FUNDS PROVIDED EUROPE 
SHOULD BE GOLD 


A fairly substantial part of the new 
funds provided Europe by loans in the 
United States may well take the form 
of gold to be used in increasing the re- 
serves of several banks of issue on the 
Continent. In this connection it might 
be well to lend gold to Great Britain 
also. Under existing conditions, send- 
ing gold to Europe or giving gold cred- 
its in the United States to Europe would 
mean merely a temporary strengthening 
of the exchange rates followed by an 
increase of commodity exports from the 
United States to Europe, accompanied 
by the return of the gold to the United 
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States and a restoration of the present 
unsatisfactory situation. If, however, 
as a part of a comprehensive plan which 
involved fundamental reforms all 
around, gold could be sent to Europe in 
the proper amounts and to the proper 
places, it would have a stabilizing and 
steadying effect. Our contention thet 
the problem is not primarily an ex- 
change problem, but a general economic 
problem, and that we must not try to 


solve it by striking directly at the ex- 
change rates, does not mean that we 
may not attempt stabilization of ex- 
change as one part of a much more 


comprehensive program. The essen- 
tial in currency reform is the restora- 
tion of actual gold payments. To ac- 
complish this, we must accomplish sev- 
eral things: (1) the balancing of pub- 
lic revenues and expenditures so that 
further borrowings from the bank of 
issue are unnecessary; (2) the building 
up of the credit of the state so as to 
restore public confidence in the sound- 
ness of the item “advances to the 
state,” which constitutes the chief as- 
set of virtually all the banks of issue 
of the Continental belligerents; (3) the 
establishment of a new gold par within 
hailing distance of the bank’s ability to 
reéstablish gold payments; (4) a reduc- 
tion in the “advances to the state” 
through partial repayment by the state 
to the bank, with a corresponding can- 
cellation of bank notes so as to reduce 
the volume of bank notes which the 
bank of issue has to redeem; (5) coin- 
dent with the reduction in the volume 
of its demand liabilities, the bank may 
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also find it highly advantageous to in- 
crease if it can its gold reserve. 


HOW EUROPE SHOULD USE NEW 
ADVANCES 


Rigorous control of the uses to which 
new advances to Europe are put does 
not mean, and should not mean, that 
these funds must be spent in the coun- 
try which advances them. Europe 
should be allowed to borrow in those 
markets where interest rates are low- 
est and should be allowed to buy in 
those markets where goods are cheapest, 
whether the two coincide or not. If we 
undertake to seek narrow, immediate 
advantage at every step of the rehabili- 
tation process, the whole thing will fall 
through. The world as a whole must 
revive together. If funds are borrowed 
in the United States by France to be 
spent in India in the purchase of raw 
materials, with the resultant quickening 
of industry in India, the United States 
will gain. India will become a better 
market for American products. Indus- 
trial revival in any part of the world 
will react favorably upon industry in 
every part of the world. Our plans 
must look toward the restoration of ac- 
tivity throughout the world as a whole. 

No provision in this’ scheme has been 
made for the funding of the immense float- 
ing debt of Europe (not less than $4,000,- 
000,000) to private ereditors in the United 
States. It is possible that a general eco- 
nomic adjustment would have to m: ike some 
provision for this. On the other hand, the 
difficulties of dealing with a vast multitude 
of relatively small items, many of which 
have distinct peculiarities, is very great. It 
is probable, moreover, that special provi 
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sions for dealing with this will be unneces- 
sary if the other general reforms are put 
through. Given these reforms, Europe’s 
credit would be good, and the outside world 
would find it comparatively easy to carry 
these floating credits if the amount were not 


increased. Moreover, there would be in all 
probability an immense flow of American 
private capital to Europe for investment in 
private enterprises there, the effect of which 
would be very greatly to reduce Europe’s 
floating debt to the outside world. 


James Farrell to Speak at Foreign Trade Convention 


N address on “A Foreign Trade 
Policy for Americans” will be 
given by James A. Farrell, president of 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
at the Ninth National Foreign Trade 
Convention in Philadelphia May 10, 11 
and 12, over which Mr. Farrell will 
preside. His address will be the key- 
note of the campaign for a great busi- 
ness and industrial revival in this coun- 
try. 

This will be the first of the National 
Foreign Trade Conventions to be held 
on the Atlantic seaboard. It will bring 
tog-ther the greatest number of lead- 

n American industry, finance and 


commerce ever assembled in a nation- 
wide campaign to stimulate America’s 
export trade to such an extent that the 
surplus production of American indus- 
try over domestic needs will be absorbed 
and business depression and unemploy- 
ment ended. 

Mr. Farrell will emphasize the neces- 
sity for a definite foreign trade policy 
if America’s export trade leadership is 
to continue. He will stress the impor- 
tance of foreign trade to the prosper- 
ity, not only of American industries, 
but to the public in general. 

Financing and expansion of the na- 
tion’s overseas commerce is the primary 
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Unter Den Linden office of the Disconto- 
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purpose of the convention. It will be a 
working gathering from the opening to 
the final session. 

While only a part of the topics to be 


discussed at the convention have been 
assigned to speakers as yet, New York 
City is already well represented. 
Charles M. Muchnic, vice-president of 
the American Locomotive Sales Corpo- 
ration, will make an address on “The 
Factor of Depreciated Currency in 
Competition.” Wilbert Ward, chairman 
of the Commercial Credit Committee of 
the American Acceptance Council, will 
explain an important feature of export 
credits under the head of “Uniform 
Commercial Credit Instruments.” 

Under the general topic of export 
sales promotion, J. W. Mason, vice- 
president of the American Surety Com- 
pany, will talk on “Bonded Service as 
a Selling Argument.” “The Essentials 
of a Market Survey” will be discussed 
by William Menkel of the Association 
of National Advertisers. Every phase 
of foreign trade will be taken up, either 
at the general or the group sessions. 
An important feature of the convention 
will be the presence of a number of 
experts on foreign trade who will ad- 
vise manufacturers and exporters on all 
problems likely to come up in doing 
business in foreign lands. 


Details of Foreign Loans Requested 


OTICE was issued on March 3 last 

by the State Department at Wash- 
ington, according to the Associated 
Press, that the Government expects 
American bankers to advise it fully of 
the details of foreign loans with other 
governments or municipalities abroad 
before negotiations of such loans are 
concluded. 

The notice served by the State De- 
partment on the bankers was said at 
the White House to be merely a reit- 
eration of the attitude taken by the 
Administration at the conference be- 
tween representative bankers, the Presi- 
dent and certain Cabinet members last 
summer. It was said that the principal 
question at this time was whether loans 
to private individuals and foreign gov- 
ernments should take precedence over 


the needs of the American Government. 

The notice was not aimed at any par- 
ticular country, it was said, nor was it 
intended as a reproof to any particular 
banking interests. Most of the bankers 
in this country, it was explained, were 
in accord with the desire of the Govern- 
ment to be fully informed on negotia- 
tions for foreign loans, but it was point- 
ed out that some of the bankers had 
failed to coéperate fully with the State 
Department and the notice sent out re- 
cently was said to be a reminder to 
those bankers. 

The department in its notice, which 
was in the nature of a_ warning, 
said that the desirability of codperation 
in such loans, which was explained to 
the banking interests at a conference: 
last summer between President Harding 
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and certain members of the Cabinet and 
representative American investment 
bankers, did not seem sufficiently well 
understood in banking and investment 
circles. 

“The flotation of foreign bond issues 
in the American market,” the State De- 
partment said, “is assuming an increas- 
ing importance, and on account of the 
bearing of such operations upon the 
proper conduct of affairs it is hoped 
that American concerns that contem- 
plate making foreign loans will inform 
the Department of State in due time of 
the essential facts and of subsequent 
developments of importance. 

Responsibility for furnishing the in- 
formation desired was put squarely up 
to the bankers by the department, and 
it was said they were fully competent 
to determine what information should 
be supplied and when it should be fur- 
nished. 

Officials explained that while there is 
no law compelling bankers to furnish 
such advance information to the Gov- 
ernment, the department believed “that 
in view of the possible national inter- 
ests involved it should have the oppor- 
tunity of saying to the underwriters 
concerned, should it appear advisable to 
do so, that there is or is not objection 
to any particular issue.” 

The department informed the bank- 
ers that the absence of a statement from 
the Government, even though the de- 
partment might have been fully in- 
formed regarding any loan, did not indi- 
cate either acquiescence or objection. It 
was emphasized also that the depart- 
ment would not pass upon the merits of 
foreign loans as business propositions, 
nor assume any responsibility whatever 
in connection with loan transactions. 

The bankers also were warned that 
“offers for foreign loans should not, 
therefore, state or imply that they are 
contingent upon an expression from the 
State Department regarding them, nor 
should any prospectus or contract refer 
to the attitude of this Government.” 
This statement, it was explained, was 
to guard against representations by 
bankers that foreign loans in this coun- 
try had received the sanction of the 
American Government, and to prevent 
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representations to possible clients that 
success of their negotiations for a loan 
depended upon the approval of the 
State Department. 


& 


Great Britain 


FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 


The United Kingdom in conva- 
lescence appears to be fundamentally 
sound and in no danger of a relapse, 
according to a bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington. 
Continental markets for pig iron are 
reappearing and Ireland may offer a 
fertile field for general trade. Threat- 
ened wage disputes did not materialize, 
as labor wisely accepted a further drop 
in the cost of living as a part compen- 
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sation for the cut in wages. The 
strength of the general financial condi- 
tion has improved in proportion to a 
heavier yield from income taxes, in- 
creasing the likelihood of a balance in 
the budget. 

The income tax yield, usually most 
favorable in this final quarter, increased 
to such a degree in January of this year 
that it is quite possible that the budget 
may on March 31 report a balance rath- 
er than the generally anticipated deficit. 
In addition the floating debt, at £1,154,- 
000,000 on January 31, was £121,000,- 
000 below the figure of April 1; in Jan- 
uary alone the reduction was £106,- 
000,000. ‘The exact reaction of this sit- 
uation upon the plans to cut expendi- 
tures by £200,000,000 in the next fiscal 
year cannot be predicted. One possible 
development may be a reduction in the 
income tax. Already strong financial 
and business pressure has been brought 
to bear to reduce the income tax at least 


one shilling in the pound, with the pur- 
pose of liberating fifty million sterling 
for business needs. The movement of 
trade, so sluggish of late, appears to 
be gathering momentum, as new securi- 
ties for £144,000,000 were is@ued in 
January, eight times as much as th Jan- 
uary, 1921. The stock market during 
the month reflected a strong position in 
rails, but a rather weak industrial mar- 
ket, due in part to the Dunlop report 
of a loss of over £8,000,000 in 1921. 
At the ordinary general meeting of 
the shareholders of Barclays Bank, 
Ltd., held January 25, 1922, Frederick 
Craufurd Goodenough, chairman of the 
board, who presided, said, in part, on 
the subject of export credit schemes: 


Many schemes have been devised to meet 
the difficulties encountered by our own ex- 
porters, and for providing credit to enable 
their goods to be sold, but up to the pres- 
ent very little has been achieved in this 
manner. In point of fact, little could be 
expected, for no practical step has yet been 
taken for dealing with the financial condi- 
tions of the distressed countries, or to get to 
the root of the problem—namely, unsound 
currency. It is only fair, however, to say 
that the export credits scheme, in its latest 
form, has undoubtedly proved to be of use 
in facilitating exports from this country to 
other parts where credit is weak, and the 
Government’s action in promoting this 
scheme should be acknowledgeu as a valu- 
able contribution to the needs of our ex- 
porters. So long, however, as unsound cur- 
rency conditions continue abroad, it will be 
open to question whether the export credits 
scheme really tends to promote sound busi- 
ness or whether it may not’ ultimately lead 
to some of the exports having been prac- 
tically given away. 

These problems were the subject of dis- 
cussion at the conference lately held at 
Cannes, and we must await the result of 
those deliberations and of the further dis- 
cussions at Genoa. 

Before, however, anything could be at- 
temp.ed with any reasonable chance of suc- 
cess it would be essential that there should 
be an honest and acceptable plan on the 
part of the country requiring assistance 
whereby its finances might be put upon a 
sound basis. This would involve: 

1. A determination to impose taxation 
and to reduce expenditure. 

2. An adequate assurance against the 
creation of new paper money except against 
value of an approved kind. 

With these fundamental conditions ful- 
filled or assured, it should be for us to ex- 
tend credit in order to help the country con- 
cerned to balance its exports and its im- 
ports for a period of time sufficient to en- 
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able it to return to a normal condition of 
trade and financial equilibrium. 


At the ordinary general meeting of 
shareholders of the London Joint City 
and Midland Bank, Limited, held Janu- 
ary 27, 1922, the Right Hon. R. Mc- 
Kenna said in part, speaking on the 
subject of taxation: 


It would not be easy—I doubt if it would 
be possible—to define the limits of a na- 
tion’s taxable capacity. Too much depends 
upon the human factor which varies so 
greatly in different people. One man will 
exert himseif to the utmost though the tax 
collector should take from him 10s. in the £ 
of all he earns; another will be disheartened 
if he be mulcted of but 5s. in the £. We 
cannot doubt, however, that taking the na- 
tion through there is a limit beyond which 
if taxation continues so high as to give only 
a very small return for additional effort and 
for the risk of additional capital, it will 
become a matter of general occurrence that 
the effort will not be made and the capital 
will not be risked. 

We know that if business is to expand and 
prosper continuous additions must be made 
to the capital employed. A growing busi- 
hess—and at every period it is upon the 
growing business that the progress of the 
uture depends—is one in which a large 


part of the profits each year are saved and 
put back into the concern. By this method 
the energetic and capable young man slowly 
acquires the additional capital he needs for 
development and brings himself to the front. 
If now the whole or a large part of his sav- 
ings is absorbed each year in taxes, he is 
deprived of the means of enlarging his busi- 
ness. New plant cannot be acquired; addi- 
tional stock cannot be bought; growth be- 
comes impossible. The capital which the 
keen, active, enterprising man could use to 
the utmost advantage in developing trade 
is taken from him and spent unproductively 
on one of the manifold activities of the 
state. In such conditions business must be- 
come stagnant, and in this country, where 
the industrial organization is contrived for 
expansion and a continually growing pro- 
duction, stagnation means failure. 


At the annual meeting of the share- 
holders of Lloyds Bank, Limited, on 
February 1, 1922, Sir Richard V. Vas- 
sar-Smith, chairman of the board, said 
in part, on the subject of home trade: 

The past year has been very disappointing 
from the point of view of agriculture. 
Crops suffered from the prolonged drought, 
and harvests were unsatisfactory, while the 


prices of grain and live stock have been 
steadily on the down grade. As an exam- 
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le, in many cases sheep sold at about half 
ast year’s prices. The repeal of the Agri- 
culture Act produced a feeling cf uncer- 
tainty. 

The cotton market in Liverpool has been 
no exception to the general depression, 1s 
Manchester has been buying throughout the 
year on cautious hand-to-mouth lines. 

The dominating feature of the coal trade 
was the complete cessation of work for 
three months of the year, when there was 
witnessed the unparalleled spectacle of 
Great Britain becoming, for the time being, 
a coal-importing country. The dire effects 
of the strike are too well known to call for 
detailed description. Suffice it to say that 
it brought practically all industry very near 
to a complete standstill, and inflicted a blow 
on the — of the country from which 
we are still suffering. It was madly con- 
ceived, badly conducted, and fatal in its re- 
sults. It was not until the end of the year 
that the industry began to show signs of 
some recovery, when it appeared that the 
export side was once more finding its way 
into lost markets. It is satisfactory that 
output is once again on the upward grade. 

Before the coal strike the iron and steel 
industry was in a very depressed condition, 
but the staggering blow caused by the stop- 
page of fuel supplies brought the whole in- 
dustry to a practical standstill. Foreign 
competition became keener and keener, con- 
tinuing long after the resumption of work 
took place. Prices were cut in order to meet 
the competition, but in the summer German 
and Belgian steel makers were offering ma- 
terials at pounds under the quotations of 
home makers, and in the autumn, while the 
home price of iron bars was reduced io 
about £14, or practically the cost of pro- 
duction, imported bars could be obtained 
at £8 10s. A better feeling was perceptible 
at the end of the year, but striking evidence 
of the depression is afforded by the fact that 
in December there were only nine furnaces 
in blast in Scotland as compared with a nor- 
mal eighty to a hundred. 


At the annual ordinary general meet- 
ing of the London County Westminster 
and Parr’s Bank Limited, Walter Leaf, 
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chairman of the board, spoke in part 
as follows: 


Twelve months ago I spoke of the year 
1920 as a year of disillusion. What shall I 
say of 1921? It has been a year of crises, 
of acute contests, of heavy losses in many 
directions, of hope deferred; but I think we 
may fairly claim for it that it has been a 
vear of courage. Facts have been boldly 
faced, formule have been cast aside, prin- 
ciples have been fought out to the end; and 
in many directions we have good hope that 
peace is, if not actually won, at least well 
in sight. Peace is what the world needs 
more than any other boon. It is perhaps 
too soon to speak of a general spirit of 
peace, but it is a great deal that here and 
there, in regions of the highest importance, 
we should have won at least a partial peace. 
We have, I trust, won peace in that region 
which we can still fitly call by its old name 
of the Pacific. We hope, too, that peace 
has been won between England and Ire- 
land; let us trust that it may be followed 
by peace between the two parts of Ireland 
itself. And we have won some peace, for 
the moment at least, in those labor disputes 
which, to the mind of the social philosopher, 
twelve months ago presented the gloomiest 
point of a gloomy horizon. The outstanding 
event of the year in our internal economy 
has been the great coal stoppage. That 
happily ended, not in a complete victory for 
either side, but in an agreement to set on 
foot a system of profit-sharing which con- 
stitutes, I suppose, the greatest experiment 
in partnership between capital and labor 
that the world has yet seen. That system 
has, I believe, been honestly accepted by 
both partners with a determination to make 
it a success. It has been followed by a 
notable easing of the industrial strain in 
many other directions; and the labor out- 
look no longer overshadows all other prob- 
lems in our own country. 


THE BANKING YEAR 


For the banks the year has been one of 
great anxiety, of diminished profits and 
considerable losses, at home and abroad. 
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All our own losses, whether realized or an- 
ticipated, we have, of course, amply pro- 
vided for. They have been well within the 
limits, which, considering the close and inti- 
mate connection between the banks and 
commerce and industry, we may regard as 
reasonable; indeed, it is not too much to 
say that a bank which had made no losses 
during the year would only prove that it had 
not done its duty in assisting the general 
cause. For the losses made in industry and 
commerce have been immense; it is for- 
tunate that they have been on the whole so 
well borne, thanks mainly to the equally im- 
mense profits which were made during the 
preceding years. There have been no great 
disasters in Great Britain, and no sign of 
panic; we have all pulled together in the 
common interest, and we have good reason 
to — that the worst of the storm is weath- 
ered. 


France 
FINANCE AND TRADE 


The French Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs has issued comparative statistics 
showing the financial burdens borne by 
France and by Germany, respectively. 
On a dollar basis these figures show the 


following results: 

Germany France 

(in 1000 dollars) 

Foreign debt 787,250 6,856,000 

Internal debt: 

Consolidated 
Floating 


850,250 10,171,000 
2,111,110 7,499,000 
(in dollars) 


Taxes per head... 13.88 45.62 


(The exchange rates used in order to 
make this comparison were those prevailing 
during the month of September, 1921.) 


According to advices received by the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
from its French Information Service, 
the Ministry’s figures make the follow- 
ing comparison between the cost of liv- 
ing in France and in Germany: 

Germany France 
(in dollars) 


0.82 
9.56 


Bread (per kilogram) 
Coal (per ton) 
Transportation (1 ton at 


1000 kilometers) 17.85 


An increase of 24.5 per cent. in the 
volume of French exports during the 
year 1921 compared to 1920, and a de- 
crease of 24.8 per cent. in the volume 
of imports. 

Evidence of France’s growing ability 
to meet her own requirements as well as 
to improve her shipments abroad is fur- 
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nished by the Customs Administration 
returns which, comparing 1921 to 1920, 
show that France decreased her imports 
of foodstuffs by 34.3 per cent., her im- 
ports of manufactured goods by 40.9 
per cent., and on the other hand in- 
creased by 32.4 per cent. her exports of 
material for manufacturing purposes. 

The following table indicates the 
changes according to classification of 
goods: 

1921 1920 
(in 1000 metric tons) 
4,066 6,195 


Imports 
Foodstuffs ....... 
Raw material necessary 

to industry ............._ 32,448 
Manufactured goods ........_ 1,459 


41,871 
2,465 





37,973 50,531 
Exports 

hr 

Raw materials necessary 
to industry .WW..... 12,858 

Manufactured goods . 1,891 

Paredl geet 00. 25 


1,227 1,258 


9,709 
1,865 
23 





16,001 12,855 
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On a money basis, the value of 
French imports in 1921 only exceeded 
the value of exports by approximately 
two billion francs, while in 1920 the 
excess on the side of imports was thir- 
teen billions. 

In its report for the year 1921, the 
Bank of France presents figures show- 
ing that it was instrumental in securing 
over 108 billion francs in subscriptions 
(including renewals) for French Gov- 
ernment issues during the world war pe- 
riod and up to the end of 1921. Its 
banking operations for that year 
amounted to 64,721 million francs, of 
which 30,080 millions represented 
transactions in the Department of the 
Seine, which includes the city of Paris. 

During the year the bank increased 
its gold reserve 24 million francs and 
its silver reserves 13 millions, the total 
metallic reserves on December 24, 1921, 
amounting to 5803 million francs. Its 
assets abroad were also increased by 
614 million francs. The amount of pa- 
per discounted by the bank during 1921 
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reached a total of 30,798,829,000 francs 
and loans against securities amounted to 
20,776,607,800 francs. 

During the war the bank advanced 26 
billion francs to the Government, which 
is now being repaid at the rate of two 
billions per year. 

The Bank of France’s report empha- 
sizes that “the reduced production and 
exchange and the temporary immobil- 
ization of stocks momentarily weighed 
very heavily on the finances of many en- 
terprises. 

“It was the bank’s duty to help the 
business world through this crisis and 
the bank did not fail to do its duty. No 
matter how intense the crisis became, 
the bank continued by discounting and 
re-discounting paper to meet all de- 
mands for legitimate amounts of credit. 
The Bank of France associated itself 
with the other large private credit es- 
tablishments in all efforts made by these 
latter to prevent a serious collapse of 
the market.” 
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BANKING AND INDUSTRY 


The Government revenue receipts for 
December, 1921, amounted to 1,459,- 
000.000 lire in comparison with 1,228,- 
000,000 lire for December, 1920, ac- 
cording to a report from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington. The 
receipts for the first six months of the 
fiscal year 1921-22 were 6,150,000,000 
lire as against 4,974,000,000 lire in 
1920. The import duties for the six 
months July to December totaled 304.,- 
000.000 lire as against 197,000,000 for 
the corresponding period in 1920. The 
increase is due to the higher tariff which 
went into effect July 1. 

The total deposits in the ordinary 
Italian savings banks show an almost 
continual increase from June, 1914, to 
June, 1921, on which date the increase 
amounted to 250 per cent. The gold 
reserve of the Banca d'Italia, the prin- 
cipal bank of issue, was 818,000,000 
lire on December 10, as compared to 


844,000,000 lire on October 31. A cor- 
responding decrease in note circulation 
from 14,326,000,000 to 13,744,000,000 
lire, has taken place during that period. 
The cash reserves of the three principal 
commercial banks, the Banca di Sconto 
not included, amounted to 1,174,000,000 
lire on November 30 as compared with 
1,013,000,000 lire on October 31. Dis- 
counted bills on November 30 were 
7.794,000,000 lire as against 7,906,000,- 
000 lire on October 31. 

Imports of coal into Italy in Decem- 
ber amounted to 711,000 tons, of which 
20.000 tons were American. Prices re- 
main firm, varying according to quality. 
American coal is quoted at 180 lire 
f. o. b. Genoa. The cotton market is 
inactive; prices, however, are a little 
higher. The silk market is active with 
rising prices. Hemp is showing strength 
as a result of an increased demand from 
abroad. Prices for Government wheat 
remain stationary. Prices for rice re- 
main unchanged. The demand for olive 
oil is slack, and the price is about 950 
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lire per 100 kilos, showing a decline 
from 1000 lire on January 16. 


Germany 
FINANCE AND INDUSTRY 


The note circulation of the Reichs- 
bank amounted to 115,375,732,000 
marks on January 31, 1922, having in- 
creased by about 1,700,000,000 during 
the month, says the Department of 
Commerce at Washington, summarizing 
German conditions as of mid-February. 
The rate of inflation was noticeably less 
than the average monthly rate for 1921, 
and comparatively small in view of the 
December inflation of 13,000,000,000 
marks. The loan office notes declined 
by about 280,000,000 during January, 
being given as 8,045,500,000 at the end 
of the month; they have been reduced 
almost uninterruptedly month by month 
since January 1, 1921, when they 
amounted to 12,033,300,000 marks. The 
Reichbank statement of January 31, 
1922, shows discounts of commercial 
paper of 1,592,416,000 marks as against 
1,061,754,000 one month before, and 
1,762,894,000 on January 14. The Ger- 
man gold reserve, which fell to 994,- 
000.000 marks in October from the Au- 
gust figure of 1,024,000,000 (it had 
been steady at 1,092,000,000 since Au- 
gust, 1920), amounted on December 31, 
1921, to 995,392,000 marks with a re- 
serve of baser metals equalling 11,612,- 
000. 

Coal production in the Ruhr for the 
first nineteen working days of January 
reached 5,983,516 tons, and coke pro- 
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duction during the same period 1,496,235 
tons, as against 1,465,377 tons during the 
first twenty working days of December. 
Pit head supplies in the Ruhr on 
January 24 amounted to 541,339 
tons of coal as compared with 559,798 
on the 24th of December. Coal car 
shortage in the Ruhr was given as 39,- 
932 for the above period of January, as 
against 137,733 for the corresponding 
period of December. The Upper Sile- 
sia coal production for twenty-five 
working days in January amounted to 
2,896,809 tons in comparison with 
2,786,963 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod of December. The lignite produc- 
tion figures for central Germany are not 
available, but are said to show improve- 
ment over December. The inland de- 
mand for fertilizer is brisk, and potash 
exports are also good. Pig iron and 
steel industry continues active, and the 
machine industry reports sufficient old 
orders on hand, but few new orders 
coming in. The cotton textile industry 
has sufficient orders on hand to maintain 
its present production rate until May; 
85 per cent. of spindles and 75 per cent. 
of looms are busy; there was a slight 
improvement at the end of January. 
Cotton supplies at Bremen on February 
3 amounted to 286,956 bales, including 
shipments on water. The wool indus- 
try is steady, reporting increased orders 
at the end of January, but stocks of raw 
material are diminishing. The linen in- 
dustry is active and the silk industry 
steady, although the latter is meeting 
serious difficulties in its export market 
in the form of competition and tariff ob- 
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structions. ‘The tobacco market is dull, 
and chemicals depressed, except in the 
domestic sale of pharmaceutical goods. 
The leather industry is steady and the 
shoe trade reports sufficient orders. Raw 
material for industry in general is short, 
the cost of living is rising and prices 
must inevitably increase. 


Switzerland 
THE BUDGET FOR 1922 


The budget estimates for 1922 place 
the total expenditures at 522,070,000 
francs and the total receipts at 422,- 
170,000 franes, with an anticipated 
deficit of 99,900,000 francs. These fig- 
ures show an improvement over 1921, 
when expenditures totaled 517,847,000 
francs and receipts 384,582,000 francs, 
leaving a deficit of 133,265,000 francs, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. 

Fifty-seven million francs have been 
credited in the Swiss budget of .1922 for 


electrification of the Federal railways. 
It is hoped that the electrification of the 
Bellinzona-Lugano-Chiasso, the Erst- 
feld-Lucerne, and the Goldau-Zug lines 
will shortly be completed. The Amsteg 
power station, of 80,000 horsepower, 
will be ready to furnish energy about 
April, 1922, and the Lucerne-Zug-Zur- 
ich line will probably be electrified by 
the end of the year. Together with the 
St. Gothard, the Sion-Lausanne line is 
to be electrified, and will be opened in 
the summer of 1923. The current will 
be supplied by the 60,000-horsepower 
Barberine station, which by that time 
will have been completed. 

The following returns covering the 
export of textile machinery from Swit- 
zerland for the first nine months of 
1921 and a comparison with the years 
1913 and 1920 indicate the rapidity of 
the growth of this industry. The val- 
ues are expressed in Swiss francs, 
which are nominally worth 19.3 cents 
and which have fluctuated only slightly 
during recent years. 
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SWISS EXPORTS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY DURING 
1913, 1920 AND FIRST NINE MONTHS oF 1921 





First 9 

months, 

1913 1920 1921 

Textile machinery Swiss francs (thousands) 
Spinning machines ...... 2,338 10,863 9,438 
SMI sccsanaccleniaenidadamsasicbonsesinvaes, MME 14,641 11,496 
Other weaving mach.... 2,830 8,166 5,884 
Knitting machinery .... 1,630 7,406 5,293 
Kmbroide:t ing mach...... 2,752 11,232 3,205 
nee 14,231 52,308 35,316 


If the business for the fourth quarter 
of 1921 was in proportion to that of the 
first three quarters, the total for the 
year would reach 47,088,000 frances, a 
value little short of 1920 and very much 
above 1913, a fact of great significance 
in view of all that has been said about 
the effect of depreciated currencies on 
export business. 


Austria 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


An agreement providing for extension 
by the Czechoslovak Government of a 
credit amounting to 500 million Czecho- 
slovak crowns has been signed and Eng- 
lish credit to the amount of two million 
pounds is practically assured, says a 
bulletin from the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. Both may, how- 
ever, be used largely to refund existing 
obligations. Prospects for French cred- 
its to a total of 55 million frances are 
reported favorable. Stocks of the four 
leading banks during January fell 27 
per cent. and those of ten leading indus- 
trials dropped 16 per cent. The coal 
reserve, due to the German railway 
strike and the Czechoslovak mine strike 
has been diminished greatly. Passenger 
fares were increased on February | by 
300 per cent. of the existing rates, and 
freight rates on the same date were ad- 
vanced 150 per cent. The German rail- 
way strike is causing an acute car 
shortage. The “Volkswirt” index num- 
ber for cost of living on the first of 
February was given as 1444, a consid- 
erable advance over December figures. 
As a result of the increased cost of liv- 
ing the official commission in the two 
weeks between January 2 and January 
14 increased wages by 24 per cent. Offi- 
cial figures covering unemployment of 





the city of Vienna on January 
14 showed a total of 27,000 unem- 
ployed as against 18,000 at the begin- 
ning of 1922, and on January 28 the 
figures of unemployed had again in- 
creased to 29,000, which figure included 
6000 metal workers, 5000 city em- 
ployees and 5000 builders. This in- 
crease is attributed not so much to dis- 
charges as to the fact that many work- 
ers who formerly were not registered 
are now reporting with the object of 
obtaining food subsidies. 


Scandinavia 


INDUSTRIAL SITUATION IN 
SWEDEN 


No signs of an improvement have 
been observable during the last quarter 
of the year either, and the chief reason 
is still to be looked for in the unsettled 
economical conditions of Europe, says 
a recent bulletin of the Scandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget, of Stockholm. En- 
compassed by countries with a greatly 
depreciated currency, Sweden has been 
exposed to severe competition on the 
export and home markets. The condi- 
tions are unfavorable for the sale of 
Swedish products, though possibly an 
exception should be made at present for 
the textile and leather industries, which 
under normal conditions practically fill 
the requirements of the home market, 
and which have been tolerably well sup- 
plied with orders during the autumn. 
Competition with foreign countries is 
compelling all manufacturers to cut 
down their costs of production, and dur- 
ing the whole year reductions of wages 
have been the order of the day. Dur- 
ing the period December, 1921—Janu- 
ary, 1922, there expire collective agree- 
ments affecting more than 235,000 
workers (as employed under normal 
conditions). The new agreements pro- 
posed by the employers involve reduc- 
tions of wages ranging from 25 to as 
much as 60 per cent. 

Unemployment is extensive. In the 
middle of December the number of un- 
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employed workers was estimated at 
from 120,000 to 180,000 hands. 


TIMBER MARKET 


As reported in the previous number 
of this publication, exporters anticipat- 
ed that the sales for the year would 
figure at between 400,000 and 500,000 
standards and that thus the stocks in 
hand next year would not be abnormally 
large. These expectations have actu- 
ally been surpassed as the sales for the 
year were computed in the middle of 
December at 520,000 standards. ‘The 
unexpectedly large sales have naturally 
facilitated the financing of the busi- 
nesses, besides providing increased ac- 
commodation in the timber-yards. The 
sales prices obtained in September and 
October have been not a little higher 
than the bottom prices of August, but 
have not sufficed to cover the costs of 
production. 

The sales for next season have as yet 
scarcely commenced, but the exporters 
seem to be fairly assured of placing not 


only their existing stocks, but also the 
greatly reduced output of the winter 
months. Sufficient supplies of timber 
are ready for sawing, whence the cut- 
ting of timber will proceed on a very 
limited scale. The extensive unemploy- 
ment which will thereby be caused is 
viewed with anxiety. 


PAPER AND WOOD PULP MARKETS 


The competition from Germany and 
Finland, favored by the rates of ex- 
change, has been oppressive and has 
compelled the Swedish manufacturers 
to accept prices which have scarcely al- 
lowed of any profit. As regards cellu- 
lose, however, comparatively large sales 
have been made to the United States 
during the last few months .at rising 
prices. The German and Finnish com- 
petition has abated somewhat in regard 
to sulphite cellulose, and contracts have 
been concluded with Spain and Italy. 
As in other countries, the drought has 
compelled the Swedish grinding mills 
greatly to reduce their production, a 
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fact which in conjunction with the in- 
creased demand for news print has led 
to a certain tightening of the market for 
mechanical wood pulp. The latest sales 
have, therefore, been made at rising 
prices. 

IRON AND STEEL 


On the iron and steel market the sit- 
uation is more depressing. In_ this 
branch sales have also taken place be- 
low cost price, e. g., in the case of pig 
iron, thus resulting in an improvement 
of the export figures, but in the case of 
the principal group—iron and steel in 
malleable form—the exports have con- 
tinued to be insignificant. The total ex- 
ports of iron and steel of all kinds dur- 
ing the first ten months of the year have 
kept at about 50 per cent. below the 
low export figures of last year, and are 
equivalent to less than a third of the 
normal exports. Also the domestic sales 
have been small owing to reduced pur- 
chasing power and to importation. Un- 
der these circumstances it is explicable 
that only 21 of the existing 134 blast 
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furnaces have been kept running. 

The output during the first ten 
months of the year is shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 

January—October 
1920 1921 
1000 tons 1000 tons 
Pig iron 274,0 
Open-hearth ingots 
Rolled and hammered 
iron and steel 


MACHINE INDUSTRY 


Competition from foreign countries, 
first and foremost Germany, in conjunc- 
tion with the prevailing depression, has 
considerably aggravated the position of 


the machine industry. On February 5, 
22 workshops had closed down. On Oc- 
tober 1 that figure had been increased 
to 68. In September, 1920, when the 
output in this branch reached its maxi- 
mum, the staff of workers employed in 
the machine industry numbered 60,000. 
On October 1, 1921, the figure had 
dwindled to 28,800, a reduction of 52 
per cent. 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


In the textile industry there has been 
quite a decided improvement during the 
last few months. In the middle of June, 
1920, that industry might be said to 
have been still fully occupied. At that 
time, or more precisely on June 1, 1920, 
the mills belonging to the Swedish Tex- 
tile Industries’ Association employed 
27,306 workers, with an average work- 
ing time of 48 hours per worker and 
week. On October 1, 1921, the corre- 
sponding figures were 21,811 and 46. 
Thus the number of workers at the end 
of the last quarter was only about 20 
per cent. less than the normal. The 
improvement may also be read in the 
increased imports of cotton and wool 
during the autumn. 


AGRICULTURE 


The harvest has been exceptionally 


good. The flour mills, having already 
imported considerable quantities of 
wheat, continued for a considerable 
length of time to make only small pur- 


chases of wheat in the Swedish mar- 
ket, with the result that the Swedish 
wheat prices fell considerably below the 
price of foreign wheat at Swedish ports. 
Since the flour mills, by agreement with 
the Government, have engaged to pur- 
chase Swedish wheat in a certain pro- 
portion, more reasonable prices have be- 
gun to be obtainable. The prices paid 
for agricultural produce must, how- 
ever, be considered to be too low in pro- 
portion to those attained by industrial 
products. Before an equalization has 
taken place, more stable prices are not 
to be expected. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


During the first ten months of 1920 
and 1921 the value of imports and ex- 
ports attained the following amounts: 

Excess of 
Imp. Exp. Imp. 

Million kroner 
1059 +886 173 
1946 1002 


January-October, 1921 
January-October, 1920... 2948 


The excess of imports for the year 
was this, on November 1, only 17 per 
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cent. of the figure for the same period 
last year, owing to the heavy decrease 
in imports. 

The imports are, however, still im- 
portant. An investigation has given the 
result that, if the value of imports and 
exports is calculated on the prices rul- 
ing in 1913, the imports during the 
three first quarters of 1921 amount to 
74 per cent. of the imports during the 
same period 1913, whereas the corre- 
sponding figures for the exports only 
amount to 46 per cent. That the value 
of the import surplus is not greater than 
as stated above is due to the fact that 
the price level of the imported goods is 
considerably lower than that of the ex- 
ported goods. 


India 


IMPROVEMENT IN BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS 


The foreign trade of India for De- 
cember was more healthy from India’s 
point of view than that of November, in 
that the excess of imports for December 
were only 24,000,000 rupees compared 
with 64,800,000 rupees for the preced- 
ing month. Imports of private mer- 
chandise during December were valued 
at 231,600,000 rupees, compared with 
264,000,000 rupees in November, and 
total exports, including Indian merchan- 
dise and re-exports of foreign merchan- 
dise, increased to 207,600,000 rupees 
from the 199,200,000 rupees reported in 
November, according to the Department 
of Commerce at Washington. 

In many localities, stocks of import- 
ed merchandise seem to be fair sized, 
but with the revival of business these 
are being steadily absorbed and a great- 
er activity in importations is expected 
to begin soon. Sugar stocks in Calcutta 
and Bombay warehouses at the middle 
of January amounted to about 700,000 
bags, as against about 250,000 bags a 
year ago, practically all Java sugar. 

With the exception of last September 
the value of India’s imports each month 
since May, 1920, have exceeded in value 
of exports generally by a considerable 
margin, so any further increase in im- 
ports might seem not wholly advanta- 
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geous except for the fact that the pros- 
pect of larger crops in India’s princi- 
pal products over those obtained last 
year indicates that exports during 1922 
will show a substantial increase over 
those of 1921. While official cotton re- 
ports received up to the beginning of 
December gave an area about 8.5 per 
cent. less than in the corresponding 
forecast for 1921, the yield will prob- 
ably be somewhat larger. The final 
general memorandum on the indigo crop 
for 1921-22 estimates the yield at 60,- 
900 ewt. (112 pounds), an increase of 
about 48 per cent. over the correspond- 
ing estimate for last year’s crop. The 
final general memorandum on the sesa- 
mum crop issued the middle of January 
estimates the yield of such states and 
provinces as render the government reg- 
ular reports (74 per cent. of the total 
sesamum area) as about 450,000 tons. 
It is probable that the total sesamum 
yield will be 550,000 tons, compared 
with 472,000 tons in 1921. The rice 
crop is enough larger than that of last 
vear to provide an exportable surplus, 
but no official estimates have yet been 
issued. 


Japan 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
BETTER 


The economic situation in Japan 
during the month ended February 15 
showed distinctly favorable elements, 
according to cabled information re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 
at Washington from Acting Commercial 
Attaché Butts at Tokio. Bank rates 
were lower than during the previous 
month and money was easier. Deflation 
took place to a considerable extent and 
the general financial situation improved. 
The condition of government finance, 
however, was more unfavorable, and 
there were reports that the Govern- 
ment contemplated a bond issue amount- 
ing to 100,000,000 yen to retire the 
maturing issue. The improvement in 
general business conditions, slight as it 
may be, tends to bear out the prophe- 
cies which have become more frequent 
recently in commercial and financial cir 
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cles that Japan, the first country to ex- 
perience the full force of the world- 
wide business depression of 1920 and 
1921, may yet be the first country to re- 
turn to economically sound conditions. 

On the other hand, careful observers 
who still forecast for Japan a more pro- 
nounced depression before recovery, are 
not wanting, for many realize that if 
the foreign trade continues to show the 
current large excess of imports it is 
only a question of time before the Gov- 
ernment will be forced to release large 
amounts of specie, that is, to remove the 
gold export embargo, which would nor- 
mally necessitate a reduction of the 
note issue and a restriction of credits, 
which in turn would tend to lower price 
levels, 

Chief among the reasons for confi- 
dence in Japan’s ultimate business re- 
covery are, first, the fact that Japan 
was the only belligerent nation, aside 
rom the United States, to emerge from 
‘he World War with a favorable credit 
halanee, and, second, the significant fact 
‘hat Japan, alone of the belligerent 


countries, again excepting the United 
States, has been able to maintain its 
currency on a gold exchange basis. Ev- 
ery European nation had to abandon 
during the war specie redemption of 
paper currency upon demand, but Japan 
was able to maintain a gold exchange 
standard. Notwithstanding the notice- 
able reduction in the combined gold 
holdings of the Japanese Government 
and the Bank of Japan at the close of 
1921, as compared with the beginning 
of 1921, the gold holdings at no time 
during the year dropped below 2,000,- 
000,000 yen, but 120,000,000 yen has 
been transferred from holdings abroad 
to holdings at home. 

Since the middle of January, imports 
of raw cotton and rice have increased 
markedly, but imports of petroleum 
have shown a considerable decrease. 
Imports of cotton goods and cotton 
yarns were generally stationary. Nota- 
ble decreases in the export trade oc- 
curred in cotton goods and cotton yarns, 
but the exportation of raw silks is in- 
creasing. The falling off in exports 
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of raw silk during recent months has 
played an important part in causing 
Japan’s highly adverse trade balance of 
the closing months of 1921. 

Stocks of lumber, raw cotton, cotton 
yarn, dyestuffs, wool and rice have in- 
creased in the past month, but the mar- 
ket in general is understocked in respect 
to iron and steel and paper. 

The prices for those staple commodi- 
ties which are imported are ruling some- 
what higher than at the same period last 
month, but export prices of Japanese 
manufactured products are generally 
somewhat lower than a month ago. The 
cost of living has decreased about 2 per 
cent. during January. 

General building and construction 
work have been especially active. 


China 
NEW YEAR OUTLOOK GOOD 


The Chinese New Year Settlements 
brought about fewer failures than were 
anticipated, says a bulletin of the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington. 
Credits are less difficult to negotiate, 
bank rates are lower, and money is 
easier, which, to some extent, is due to 
the collapse of the speculative ex- 
changes in Shanghai and to the gradual 
readjustment of the situation of the 
government banks with restoration of 
confidence in these institutions and the 
resumption of specie payment by the 
Bank of Communications. 

The bank buying rate for $1 gold 
increased to $1.91 Mexican on Febru- 
ary 16, from $1.80 Mexican on January 
13, and compares with $2.13 Mexican 
a year ago. The telegraphic transfer 
rate on New York was $0.725 gold for 
the Shanghai tael on February 16, com- 
pared with $0.765 gold on January 13. 

The silver stocks in Shanghai banks 
on February 16 were equivalent to 
$68,000,000 Mexican, a gain of $6,000,- 
000 Mexican over the stocks on January 
13, 1922, and compare with $90,000,- 
000 Mexican on February 7, 1921. At 
the beginning of 1921, the silver stocks 
in Shanghai banks were $77,000,000 
Mexican, and by July 1 had decreased 
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to $70,000,000 Mexican since the be- 
ginning of the year. 

Since the London-New York cross- 
rate of exchange advanced to more than 
$4 gold, the American manufacturer has 
been able to compete with British and 
Continental concerns on a price basis. 
This factor, in addition to the expedi- 
tious deliveries made by American man- 
ufacturers, caused a distinct improve- 
ment in the import trade of China in 
American goods, such as wire nails, gas 
pipe, black sheets, galvanized sheets, 
and especially electrical machinery, 
hardware, and Oregon pine, which was 
arriving at Shanghai at the rate of 
7,000,000 board feet per month. The 
steel products market in mid-February 
was rather quiet, though there was some 
demand for tin plates and gas pipe. 


COTTON IMPORTS 


During 1921, 450,000 bales of cot- 
ton were imported at the port of Shang- 
hai. Hankow import trade returns for 
1921 compared favorably with those of 
1920, showing an increase in the im- 
portations of gray cotton piece-goods, 
wool goods, iron and mild steel bars, 
rods and angles, black sheets, tin plates, 
analine dyes, machinery and kerosene 
oil. Copper imports increased from 
5,000,000 pounds in 1920 to 32,000,000 
pounds in 1921. 

Declared exports from China to the 
United States in 1921 were valued at 
$132,000,000 gold, compared with 
$259,000,000 gold in 1920. One million 
goatskins were exported through Han- 
kow during the four months ended Jan- 
uary 31, 1922, and they are in active 
demand, with promises of abnormally 
high prices this year. The exportation 
of hair nets from China exceeded ail 
records in 1921 and may set a new rec- 
ord for 1922. According to telegraphic 
advices from Hongkong, exports from 
that port to the United States for the 
quarter ended December 31, 1921, to- 
taled $2,112,546 gold, compared with 
$3,978,343 gold for the same period of 
1920. 


RECORD BUILDING OPERATIONS 


The calendar year 1921 established a 
new record in volume and value of 
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building operations in China. House 
construction of Shanghai exceeded the 
previous high mark of 1920, with 5344 
buildings constructed at an approximate 
cost of $17,000,000 gold in 1921, com- 
pared to 3542 buildings constructed at 
an approximate cost of $13,000,000 
gold in 1920, one-third of the value be- 
ing represented by foreign investments. 
Consul Douglas Jenkins, at Harbin, 
states that in 1921 the Harbin city gov- 
ernment issued 400 building permits, 
covering residences, office buildings and 
various other structures. It is estimated 
that during the calendar year 1921 
Shanghai, Harbin and several other cit- 
ies carried on building operations total- 
ing probably $50,000,000 gold. 


Argentina 
THE GENERAL SITUATION 


The favorable weather which pre- 
vailed during the spring, says the cur- 
rent bulletin of Ernesto Tornquist and 
Company, Limited, Buenos Aires, 


caused the growing crops to develop in 
a most satisfactory manner. Pastures 
are in excellent condition. There is a 
certain amount of activity in the wool 
market, with prices sustained and ex- 
ports of the article are being effected 
in normal proportions. Banking busi- 
ness is slack; money is still plentiful 
and the exchanges have been more sta- 
tionary. Public bonds find a ready 
market, at firmer prices. The impor- 
tance of the petroleum fields of the 
country is becoming ever more appar- 
ent and their working makes good prog- 
ress. The labor situation has been sat- 
isfactory. Labor is readily obtainable 
under mutually remunerative conditions. 

On the other hand, it appears that 
harvesting has been prejudiced to a 
slight extent by too abundant rainfall. 
Exports of cereals have been effected 
very slowly, except in the case of lin- 
seed. Failures continue to be on a heavy 
scale, and economic and commercial ac- 
tivities are still in rather a stagnant 
state. The fifty million dollar loan did 
not substantially improve exchange on 
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New York. The meat market is de- 
pressed and prices have fallen to an 
extraordinary degree. The meat export 
trade is dull. 

FINANCE 


The last official figures on national 
finances published to date are as fol- 
lows: 

CONSOLIDATED DEBT CIRCULATION AT DECEMBER 
31, 1918 anp 1919 

1918 

Paper 


1919 
Paper 
Internal debt—pa- 
per currency $219,059,300 
Gold 
Equivalent to $ 96,386,100 
Internal debt— 
gold currency 
External debt— 
gold currency ..... 282,828,300 


$214,239,700 
Gold 

$ 94,265,500 

199,010,600 196,215,100 


275,027,700 





Totals ................8578,225,000 $565,508,300 


In the year 1920 the following bonds 
were issued: Internal debt, $20,500,000 
paper; Credito Argentino Interno 5 per 
cent.; Law 11.027—38rd series.—Year 
1920. 

The amortization services have been 
effected with the utmost regularity. 

Nothing was done during the year 
1921 towards consolidating the floating 
debt, the project to that end submitted 
by the Government not having been 
dealt with by the Chamber of Deputies. 

The proceeds of the loan of $50,000,- 
000 contracted last September have been 
utilized by the Government to cancel the 
advance of approximately the same 
amount which it had received from the 
“Banco de la Nacién Argentina” in 
January, 1921. This debt had its ori- 
gin in the Baring-Morgan loan which 
the Argentine Government paid off on 
May 15, 1920, by means of a loan from 
the British Government which latter, 
in turn, was repaid through the advance 
from the “Banco de la Nacién.” This 
component part of the floating debt has 
thus been converted once more into ex- 
ternal debt. 

The local loans raised by the Govern- 
ment by discounting treasury bills at 
180 days sight continue to be renewed 
with ease at from 51% to 6 per cent. per 
annum. The total amount of these 
loans at July 31 last was $299,120,000 
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paper and the amount today is believed 
to be about the same. 

The National Government continues 
to meet the services of the public debt 
punctually. 

During its forthcoming extraordinary 
sessions Congress will have to discuss 
the budget law and the tax laws pro- 
jects for the year 1922. 

Although precise figures are not yet 
available, it is known that the budget 
committee intends to recommend to the 
Chamber of Deputies an increase in ex- 
penditure and at the same time the crea- 
tion of fairly heavy new taxes, includ- 
ing one on incomes, in order to avoid the 
occurrence of another deficit. 


WOOL 


During the past few months our wool 
market has been fairly active and ex- 
ports of the article have been on a sat- 
isfactory scale. The large stocks of 
wool that had accumulated from 1920 
on to the new clip have practically all 
been liquidated. The new clip, it is 
estimated, will give a yield of 20 per 
cent. below normal owing to the heavy 
decline in the stock of sheep. The stock 
of wool held at our central produce 
market, which at the end of September 
last was barely 9,000,000 kilos, is about 
17,500,000 kilos at the end of the year, 
as compared with 20,200,000 at the end 
of December, 1920. 

As the demand for export continues 
to be fairly well maintained, prices are 
sustained and have even become firmer 
for certain qualities, especially fine 
wools, although still far below prices 
of former years. 

The urgent necessity of Germany to 
provide herself with raw materials for 
her industries has been a favorable fac- 
tor in our wool exports. Germany has 
now become again our principal cus- 
tomer for wool. The customs restric- 
tions maintained in the United States 
have not had any serious effect on our 
wool trade, as the principal consuming 
market for our production of the article 
is, and has always been, the Continent 
of Europe. 

Wool exports, classified according to 
destinations during the first three 
months (October 1 to December 31, 
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1921) of the current wool-year, com- 
pared with the figures for like periods 


in previous years, were as follows: 


Destination 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 ’21-22 


United States... 15,200 10,780 8,230 1,870 
Preace ........ 7, 990 490 

Great Britain... 5,600 1,500 

Italy 2,290 

Holland 2,960 

Belgium 

Spain .... _ 

Germany 5,730 

Other destina- 





Tot. 3 mos..... 24,970 49,450 20,550 





Tot. for the 
whole wool- 


Year ...............118,890 126,830 132,250 


MEAT 


The favorable spring weather has, 
generally speaking, brought pastoral 
lands into a satisfactory state, although 
there are districts still quite bare of 
pasture. Cattle, in consequence, are in 
first-class condition, and there will be 
no difficulties in the way of fattening. 
Constant offerings of fat stock, and the 
necessity which “‘estancieros” find them- 
selves in of selling, have brought about 


a heavy fall in prices, to such a point 
that not more than 22 cents paper is 
now being paid per pound of chilled 
beef—a price which has profoundly af- 
fected the cattle industry of the whole 
republic. 

The falling off in beef exports, regis- 
tered during recent months, has been 
made up by increased shipments of mut- 
ton and lamb. The decrease in beef 
exports is due to the smaller demand in 
the principal market—England; owing 
to it, prices have dropped considerably. 

Exports of frozen and chilled meat 
during 1921, as compared with previous 
years, were as follows: 

Frozen Quarters Quarters 
sheep of of 


andlamb frozen chilled 

Year 1921: carcases beef beef 
Ist quarter.. 873,500 1,294,500 304,900 
2nd quarter. 653,300 659,700 463,700 
3rd quarter.. 598,600 483,600 768,600 
4th quarter.. 320,800 528,900 610,800 


Year 

2,966,700 
4,522,400 
6,215,400 
3,259,200 
1,291,000 
1,496,800 

265,000 
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1,864,100 
665,000 
21,000 
1,109,700 
1,608,600 
426,000 
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International Banking Notes 


The annual report of the London County 
Westminster and Parr’s Bank, Limited, for 
the year ended December 31, 1921, shows 
that, after paying interest to customers and 
all charges, making provision for bad and 
doubtful debts, allowing £486,985 3s. 11d. 
for rebate on bills not due, the net profit 
amounts to £2,167,846 1s. 7d., which with 
£460,914 9s. 5d., the balance brought for- 
ward from 1920, leaves available the sum 
of £2,628,760 lls. 

This amount has been appropriated as 
follows: 


To interim dividend of 10 per cent. 
(less income tax) paid in Au- 
gust last on £20 shares (£5 
| PE eee See £494,969 
interim dividend of 6% per cent. 
(less income tax) paid in Au- 
gust last on £1 shares 
a further dividend of 10 per cent. 
(less income tax), making 20 
per cent. for year on £20 
shares (£5 paid up).................... 
a further dividend of 6% per 
cent. on £1 shares (less income 
tax), making 12% per cent. 
for the year . ; 
To bank premises account....... 
To rebuilding account sinses 
To contingent fund . 
Balance carried forward 


84,556 
494,969 


84,556 
. 250,000 
- 200,000 
500,000 
. 519,708 

Branches of the bank have been opened 
at Acton Park; Barrow-in-Furness; Birch- 
ington-on-Sea; Blackfriars; Cheshunt; East 
Grinstead; Hanley; Heathfield, Sussex; Lin- 
acre Road, Litherland; Mayfield, Sussex; 
New Barnet; New Malden; Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Old Hall Street, Liverpool; Shaftes- 
bury Avenue; Sheffield; South Croydon; 
Southampton (66, London Road); South- 
ampton Docks; Swanage; Temple Fortune; 
Twickenham; Waltham Cross; and Yar- 
moutn. 


© 


The sixty-eighth annual report of the Ka- 
jima Bank, Limited, Osaka, Japan, showed 
a gross profit for the half year ended De- 
cember 31, 1921, of Y. 6,343,894.36. The net 
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profit of Y.1,704,459.51 was distributed as 
follows: 


z. 
To legal and special reserve fund 400,000.00 
dividends at 10 per cent. per an- 
num 755,000.00 
remuneration to directors and aud- 
itors 50,000.00 
pension fund 


50,000.00 
Balance of profit carried to next half 
weveeee 449,459.51 














The bank has a paid up capital of Y. 15,- 
100,000, a reserve fund of Y. 3,400,000, and 
deposits of Y. 153,461,576.82. 

© 

Operations of the French savings banks 
for the fiscal year 1921 show an excess of 
deposits over withdrawals of 832,000,000 
francs. This is a marked improvement over 
the results for 1920, which showed an excess 
in deposits of 645,000,000 francs, and also 
over the position in 1913, when withdrawals 
exceeded deposits by 68,000,000 francs. 

The following figures, received by the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York from 
its French information service, show the 
excess of deposits over withdrawals for 
each month during the years 1920 and 1921: 


1920 1921 
(in thousand francs) 

January ... 

February ... 

March 

April 

May 

June ... 

July ... 

August . . 

September . 

October ..... 

November ... 

December 


645,500 


* Minus. 
© 

Italian government revenues during the 
month of January totaled 909,000,000 lire, 
which is an increase of 59,134,000 over the 
same period of 1921, according to cabled ad- 
vice to the Department of Commerce at 
Vashington. The business failures for Jan- 
uary were 237, showing a decrease of six 
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over the preceding month and an increase of 
164 over January, 1921. 


© 


The report of the Union Bank of Switzer- 
land for the year ended December 31, 1921, 
shows a net profit of Fr. 6,815,242,38, which 
has been distributed as follows: 

Francs 
To payment of dividend of 8 per. 
cent. on capital shares of Fr. 
70,000.00 . . 5,600,000.00 

reserve fund 500,000.00 

pension fund 250,000.00 

board of directors and local com- 

331,011.20 


mittees 
134,231.18 








© 


Announcement of the opening of three 
new offices in Europe and Asia has been 
made by the American Express Company. 
All of these offices are able to handle all 
phases of that company’s business. 

R. H. Faivre, formerly import freight 
agent at Paris, is in charge of the new office 
at Lyons. Olaf Lind is acting manager >of 
the newly opened office at Jerusalem, and 
A. H. Baker is in charge of the office at 
Calcutta, Ind. 

Mr. Faivre announced that the American 
Express Company had been appointed offi- 


cial American agent for the Lyons Inter- 
national Fair. 


© 


The British Labor Gazette, calculating the 
average cost of living on the basis of re- 
quirements of a working-class family and 
reckoning July, 1914, as 100, calculates the 
average of January 1, 1922, as 192, compar- 
ing with 199 on December 1 last year, with 
269 on December 1, 1920, and with 276 in 
November, 1920, when the high level of the 
whole war and after-war period was 
reached. It is stated that the percentage at 
the beginning of the present year is the 
lowest on the record since March, 1918. 


© 


A table of average values of stocks and 
bonds on the Swiss Exchanges at the end 
of each month since the war shows that in 
1921 average values of stocks had fallen 
to 69.80, as against a high point of 106.97 in 
1920 and 179.23 in July, 1914. The low aver- 
age occurred at the end of last December. 

Of bonds, however, the average reached 
73.92 at the end of September, 1921, and 
closed the year at 71.26, whereas the highest 
level of 1920 at the end of any month was 
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66.60 in January and the lowest 58.28 at the 
end of November. In July, 1914, the aver- 
age of bond prices was 90.85. 


© 


The Moscow newspaper Izvestia reports a 
plan to expropriate the gold of the Russian 
Church. It declares that there are four 
monasteries, the chief of which is Sergeyev- 
ski, near Moscow, which contain 1000 kilo- 
grams of gold and silver; 600 other rich 
monasteries and convents; 60,000 cathedrals 
and churches, all of which have ikons and 
shrines of gold, often set with precious 
stones. It asserts that many have gold 
shrines weighing thirty poods, some monas- 
teries having ten such shrines. The gold 
in all the Russian churches is variously 
estimated at $400,000,000 to $700,000,000. 
The Patriarch 'Tikhon offers voluntarily to 
surrender all treasures which are without re- 
ligious significance. 


© 


Meetings have been arranged to elab- 
orate proposals for the establishment of 
the central international corporation pro- 
posed at Cannes. Sir Drummond Fraser, 
organizer of the Ter Meulen scheme, urges 
that this scheme is superior to that of a 
corporation backed by subscribed capital, 
and that no new machinery is necessary to 
get the accommodation required for long- 
term credits applied to productive uses. 


© 


Great Britain’s exports and imports of 
gold during the month of January are offi- 
cially reported as follows by Great Britain’s 
Board of Trade: 


Imports Exports 
Sweden . . 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
West Africa 
United States 
Central Americ 
Indies 

Rhodesia 
Transvaal . 
British India j 
Straits Settlements . 
Other countries 


‘a and West 


£3,836,457 


Total 


A paper submitted to the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies in connection with the bud- 
get contains the following estimate of the 
amount paid out by the French Government 
up to the close of 1921, on account of the 
damage done by Germany in the invaded 
districts. Payments made on account of 
reparation of damage to property are stated 
at 45,000,000,000 francs; payments on ac- 
count of damage to persons at 29,000,000,- 
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000 francs; interest on sums borrowed for 
recoverable expenditure, 6,000,000,000 francs, 
giving a total of 80,000,000,000 francs. 


© 


The provisional estimate of Germany’s 
foreign trade in January shows an export 
surplus of 1,800,000,000 marks, against 766,- 
000,000 in December. ‘These have been the 
first two months since the armistice to yield 
an export surplus. As late as last Septem- 
ber the import surplus was 5,159,000,000 
marks, and the import excess during the 
four months ending with October amounted 
to $13,465,000,000. 

© 


A comparative statement of the Bank of 
France in the middle of January during a 
series of years shows that loans by the 
bank to the Government amounted at that 
date this year to 24,000,000,000 francs, com- 
paring with 26,200,000,000 at the same date 
of 1921, with 25,800,000,000 in 1920, with 
18,950,000,000 in 1919 and with 200,000,000 
at the end of July, 1914. 


© 


The French Government’s official estimate 
on the harvests of France last year, pub- 
lished during January, makes the following 
comparisons of yield for the principal crops 
for the years 1921, 1920 and 1913. The 
figures are in metric quintals, substantially 
equivalent to an English hundredweight: 


1913 
86,919,000 


1921 1920 
7,343,000 

, 302,000 

230,000 8,356, 
591,000 2,297,000 
3,099,000 3,878,000 
82,247,000 6,377,000 


8 
oa 
3 


The report points out that for the years 
1921 and 1920 the figures include the yield 
of Alsace and Lorraine, and that for 1921 
the totals given are as yet only approximate. 
Emphasis is laid on the very abundant yield 
of the wheat harvest. 


© 


Summarizing the actual increase of the 
French public debt during the war, the 
Economiste Européen shows that the funded 
debt rose between August 1, 1914, and De- 
cember 31, 1918, from 26,096,000,000 francs 
to 61,532,000,000, and the short term floating 
debt from 1,608,000,000 to 62,262,000,000. 
The increase of the interior debt, therefore, 
was from 27.704,000,000 to 123,794,000,000, 
an addition of 96,090,000,000 to the interior 
obligations. 

In addition there was outstanding at the 
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close of 1918 an external debt of 27,328,000,- 
000 francs, which did not exist at all in 
1914; of these foreign obligations 13,612,- 
000,000 being classed as bonds with fixed 
maturity and 138,716,000,000 as_ external 
floating debt. Summed up, the total public 
debt at the end of 1917 was 151,122,000,000, 
representing an increase over 1914 of 128,- 
418,000,000, or about 440 per cent. 


© 


In connection with the labor disputes in 
the South African gold fields, the Trans- 
vaal Chamber of Mines has issued a state- 
ment showing changes in working costs be- 
tween 1914 and 1920. Actual cost per fine 
ounce recovered rose from 54s. 10d. per 
ounce in 1914 to 77s. 6d. in 1920, an in- 
crease of 22s. 8d. Costs per ton milled in- 
creased from 17s. 1d. to 25s. 8d., an increase 
of 8s. 7d. Salaries and wages paid to Euro- 
pean employees showed increase of 58.4 per 
cent., wages paid to native and colored em- 
plovees an increase of 12.2 per cent. 

\long with this, the number of tons milled 
in the year per European employee de- 
creased from 1205 in 1914 to 1079 in 1920, 
a loss in efficiency of 126 tons, or a little 
more than 10 per cent. The Chamber cal- 
culates that among the white miners as a 


whole the 1920 wages were more than 50 
per cent. above the 1914 average, whereas 
the increase in cost of living had been bare- 
ly 20 per cent. in the Transvaal. 


© 


Kenji Kodama and Raitaro Ichinomiya 
have been appointed respectively president 
and vice-president of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank. M. Kodama is a director of the bank 
and former manager of its Shanghai branch. 
M. Ichinomiya attended the Chinese con- 
sortium meeting in New York in October, 
1920. 

© 


The death of Samuel Birmingham Mur- 
ray, senior managing director of the Lon- 
don Joint City and Midland Bank, became 
known in New York recently through let- 
ters received by concerns doing business 
with the bank. Mr. Murray died of a heart 
attack at Mentone on February 15. 

Mr. Murray joined the Birmingham and 
Midland, the predecessor of the London 
Joint City and Midland, in 1889. In 1894 
he was appointed chief inspector of the 
bank. Three years later he became an as- 
sistant general manager, and in 1898, when 
the present bank was formed by amalgama- 
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tion with the City Bank, he became joint 
general manager. He played an important 
role in the numerous banking amalgama- 
tions associated with the name of the late 
Sir Edward Holden, and in 1919, on Sir 
Edward’s death, Mr. Murray became joint 
managing director. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Bank 
of Finland, Helsingfors, for the year ended 
December 23, 1921, showed total assets of 
Fmk. (Finnish marks) 1,908,500,000, capital 
of Fmk. 100,000,000 and a reserve fund of 
Fmk. 17,700,000. ‘The net profit for the 
year was Fmk. 119,874,609. 


© 


The Imperial Ottoman Bank, Constantino- 
ple, announces the opening of sub-agencies 
at Ramallah, Palestine, and at Hamadan, 
Persia. The bank now has its own branches 
or agents in every important town in the 
Near East, and is associated with the Bank 
of Roumania, Ltd., Banque de Syria and 
Banque Franco-Serbe. The present capital 
of the bank is £10,000,000, of which £5,000,- 
000 is paid up. A full list of branches of 
the bank may be obtained on application to 
Brown Brothers and Co., New York. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Union 
Bank of Switzerland, Zurich, for the year 
ended December 31, 1921, showed a net 
profit of Fr. 6,815,242. The total assets 
were Fr. 551,567,912; capital, Fr. 70,000,- 
000, and reserve fund, Fr. 16,000,000. 


© 


The statement of condition of Bergens 
Bank, Limited, Bergen, Norway, for the 
year ended December 28, 1921, showed a 
net profit of Kr. 4,943,019, total assets of 
Kr. 493,160,035, capital fully paid of Kr. 
30,000,000, and a total reserve fund of Kr. 
88,000,000. 

© 


Arthur Zentler, executive delegate of the 
New York agency of the Banca Marmorosch, 
Blank & Co. of Bucharest, Roumania, states 
that for the year 1921, on a paid up capital 
of 125,000,000 lei and 150,000,000 lei reserve, 
the bank showed a profit of 43,732,055 lei, 
which, with 14,606,042 lei profit carried over 
from 1920, gives a net profit for 1921 of 
58,338,097 lei, as against 51,567,578 lei net 
profit for 1920. 

The bank, after paying 20 per cent. divi- 
dend on the par value of the capital stock, 
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increased its reserve fund with 10,000,000 
lei, its pension fund with 2,000,000 lei, carry- 
ing over 17,608,552 lei for the year 1922, the 
total reserves now being 177,608,552 lei. 

The steady and sound liquidation of mer- 
chandise on which the bank had made ad- 
vances is seen in the fact that on December 
31, 1920, these advances amounted to 449,- 
237,662 lei, while on December 31, 1921, they 
were reauced to 258,404,797 lei. 

To the Aerial Transportation Line, “Com- 
pagnie Franco-Roumaine de Navigation 
Aerienne,” created by our bank for the pur- 
pose of conducting a regular air service, 
Paris-Bucharest-Constantinople, the French 
Parliament, upon the proposal of the French 
Government, voted a subvention of 15,500,- 
000 French francs. This aerial line at pres- 
ent circulates between Paris, Strasbourg, 
Prague and Warsaw, and has already made 
one successful experimental trip from Paris 
to Bucharest. 

The entire turn-over (clearings) of the 
bank for the year 1921 was of 134,900,000,000 
lei, as against 92,156,000,000 lei in 1920, 
27,300,000,000 lei in 1919, 4,357,700,000 lei in 
1916, the year Roumania entered the World 
War, and 3,533,000,000 lei in 1913. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Credit 
Commercial de France, Paris, for the year 
ended December 31, 1921, shows total re- 
sources of Fr. 1,538,327,163, of which Fr. 
965,125,793 are quick assets, a ratio of over 
97 per cent. to quick liabilities. The profits 
of the bank for the year were Fr. 12,528,372; 
total deposits, Fr. 300,669,875. The bank 
has a capital of Fr. 120,000,000, and total 
surplus, including legal, special and extraor- 
dinary reserve funds, of Fr. 29,462,510. 


© 


The Berliner Handelgesellschaft, one of 
the most prominent banks in Germany, 
in its annual financial statement shows 40,- 
000,000 marks placed to reserve. The divi- 
dend is increased from 121, to 16 per cent. 

© 

The report of the French savings bank or- 
ganizations for 1921 shows that during the 
last calendar year deposits exceeded with- 
drawals by 800,000,000 francs. This figure 
has only once before in the history of the 
French savings bank institutions been ex- 
ceeded. 

In 1919, the excess of deposits was 954,- 
000,000. In other recent years they fell as 
far short of the 1921 total as the 610,000,000 
in 1920, the 311,000,000 in 1918 and the 
142,000,000 in 1917. 
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Park-Union Absorb 


a 


ed by Asia Banking 


Corporation 


IRECTORS of the Park-Union 
D Foreign Banking Corporation, 
56 Wall Street, New York, 
owned jointly by the National Park 
sank of New York, and the Union Bank 
of Canada, announced on March 14 that 
after April 1 the corporation’s business 
would be conducted at the offices of the 
Asia Banking Corporation, 35 Broad- 
way. At the same time it was announced 
that some of the officers of the Park- 
Union Foreign Banking Corporation 
have joined the Asia Banking Corpora- 
tion. Charles A. Holder was elected 
president, T. Fred Aspden and Irving 
Scott vice-presidents, and E. B. Mac- 
kenzie secretary of the Asia Banking 
Corporation, Charles H. Sabin, for- 
merly president, was elected chairman 
of the board of directors and Charles A. 
Holder and T. Fred Aspden directors. 
The formal announcement said: “Mr. 
Holder and Mr. Aspden will, for the 
present, remain officers of the Park- 
Union and direct its affairs. The Park- 
Union, feeling that the foreign field is 
limited under present business condi- 
tions, intends to withdraw gradually 
from its activities under the above ar- 
rangement. The Asia Banking Corpo- 
ration, with its management strength- 
ened by the new officers, will continue 
to offer its services to the public in the 
lar Eastern banking field, and especial- 
lv invites the business of the customers 
of the Park-Union.” 

The capital of the Park-Union was 
$4,000,000, and its surplus and undi- 
vided profits $625,411. On June 30, 
1921, the last statement issued, loans 
and bills purchased were $7,887,800 
and customers’ liabilities for accep- 
tances were $6,372,693. Liabilities due 
to banks and correspondents were 
41,939,778; due to individuals, $4,750,- 
000, with acceptances, $6,804,784. 

The main office of the Asia Banking 
Corporation is at 35 Broadway, New 
York, with the head office in the Far 
ast at Shanghai, and branches at Han- 
kow, Peking, Tientsin, Hongkong, Ma- 
nila, Canton and Changsha. 

The bank is also correspondent in the 


Far East for the Alliance Bank of Sim- 
la and for Tata Industrial Bank of In- 
dia, which has offices in Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Madras, 
Hyderabad (Deccan), and Rangoon. 
Charles A. Holder, president of the 
Park-Union Foreign Banking Corpora- 
tion, and the newly elected president of 
the Asia Banking Corporation, was born 





CHARLES H. SABIN 
Chairman of the board Asia Banking Corporation 


in New York City. He was for nine 
years a member of the Consular service, 
for which he forsook the practice of his 
profession of medicine. As a result of 
his wide experience as a consular offi- 
cer he has a clear insight into interna- 
tional trade affairs, having served suc- 
cessively as United States Consul at 
Rouen, France; Consul-General at 
Christiania, Norway; Consul at Co- 
logne, Germany, and Vice-Consul-Gen- 
eral at London. His activities during 
eight years as a consular representative 
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CHARLES A. HOLDER 
President Asia Banking Corporation 


of the United States had much to do 
with the solving of international trade 
problems. While vice-consul-general at 
London during 1914, the first year of 
the war, his success in solving the com- 
plexities of European trade at that time 
caused his recall to the United States 
and his assignment as foreign trade ad- 
viser to the state department. During 
his incumbency of that office, Mr. Hold- 
er was instrumental in unraveling many 
of the complications between American 
business men and the British Govern- 
ment, and succeeded in obtaining the 
release of vast quantities of shipping 
consigned to American importers which 
had been tied up in the various Euro- 
pean ports as a result of the order in 
council. He resigned as foreign trade 
adviser July 1, 1916, to become vice- 
president of G. Amsinck and Company, 
of New York, and severed his connec- 
tions with this company in February, 
1920, to take active charge of the Park- 
Union Foreign Banking Corporation. 

T. Fred Aspden, vice-president of 
the Park-Union Foreign Banking Cor- 


T. FRED ASPDEN 
Vice-President Asia Banking Corporation 


poration, and now also vice-president 
of the Asia Banking Corporation, was 
formerly a vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Foreign Banking Corporation of 
New York. Mr. Aspden has devoted a 
great deal of time to the study and de- 
velopment of business with foreign 
countries and is also considered a spe- 
cialist in this line. He is a native of 
Manchester, England. He entered the 
employ of the Merchants Bank of Can- 
ada, London, Ont., in 1881, where he 
remained until 1888. From then until 
1904 he was with the First National 
Bank of Chicago, and then engaged in 
special work for the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, traveling in connection with 
foreign business on the European con 
tinent. He was supervisor of the Cana 
dian Bank of Commerce. looking after 
foreign accounts and international rela- 
tions, until July, 1917, when he became 
vice-president of the American Foreign 
Banking Corporation. New York, re- 
signing this position to become vice- 
president of the Park-Union Foreign 
Banking Corporation. 





Foreign Trade Convention to Concentrate 
on Practical Plans 


AYS of developing foreign mar- 

W kets for American goods, set- 

ting idle industrial plants to 
work, and idle ships in motion, thus 
ending unemployment and_ business 
stagnation in the United States, are the 
concrete problems to be discussed at the 
Ninth National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, May 10, 11 and 
12, when the best business brains and 
experience of the nation will concen- 
trate on these questions. 

The Federal Government will be rep- 
resented through the Department of 
Commerce. Whether Secretary Hoover 
will be present is uncertain, but the de- 
partment will have a large number of 
its best executives and experts at the 
convention. Many of these will come 


direct from their posts abroad, and thus 
will be able to give up-to-the-minute and 
first hand information on foreign trade 


matters. 

Governors of a large number of 
states, recognizing the important effect 
the convention is certain to have upon 
the industry and commerce of their com- 
munities, will be present or represented. 
Governor W. C. Sproul, of Pennsyl- 
vania, will be one of the speakers at 
the banquet which closes the convention. 

Every delegate will have the benefit 
of personal advice on his own problems 
from more than one hundred foreign 
trade advisers who will be present. This 
has been one of the most important fea- 
tures of previous National Foreign 
Trade Conventions. This service is 
free and given by hard-headed, prac- 
tical men with long experience in every 
angle of foreign trade. Theorists and 
faddists have no place ‘on the conven- 
tion program. 

Presentation of practical subjects by 
practical men is a feature of this con- 
vention, which will appeal to everyone. 
between four and five thousand dele- 
gates, representing the industrial, agri- 
cultural, commercial, financial and ship- 
ing interests of the nation, are ex- 
rected. They will not listen to long 


essays with rounded periods, but to 
plain talks by men of achievement on 
how to bring prosperity back to the 
United States. 

“Financing and Expanding Foreign 
Trade” is the basic theme of the con- 
vention. “Greater Prosperity Through 
Greater Foreign Trade” is the slogan 
sounded by James A. Farrell, president 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
in his call for the convention. 

The big problem before the conven- 
tion is how to sell abroad the estimated 
twenty per cent. surplus of American 
production over domestic consumption. 
It is pointed out that the sale of this 
twenty per cent. spells the difference be- 
tween prosperity for the American 
farmer, manufacturer, shipper and 
worker, and business stagnation and 
unemployment. 

As one of the practical means of 
financing foreign trade insistence will 
be made on the incorporation in all 
foreign loans hereafter negotiated in 
this country of an absolute condition 
that all or a large part of the proceeds 
be spent here for American goods, thus 
aiding American production and ending 
or minimizing idleness of plants, ships 
and workers. 

Another method of providing means 
to finance foreign trade that will be 
stressed is the employment of the huge 
gold surplus accumulated in the United 
States as a result of the World War. 
This will be discussed under the title 
of “A Practical Method of Putting Our 
Surplus Gold to Work in Financing 
Foreign Trade.” The direct importance 
of this policy to general farm products, 
cotton, manufactures and the foreign 
trade of the nation will be pointed out. 

One of the general sessions will be 
devoted to taxation and currency ques- 
tions. “The Effect of High Taxation 
on the Exchanges,” “The Factor of De- 
preciated Currency in Competition” 
and “Why We Must Have Foreign 
Trade” are the subjects. 























The Good Old Days 


RANDFATHER says the “good old days” were 
better than the present, and that men and women 
then were stronger physically and on a higher 


intellectual plane. 


Don't be alarmed. It’s only human nature kidding us 
again. The only men who were ever justified in longing 
for the “good old days” were Adam and Noah. 


Just as surely as one brick laid 
on another advances the construc- 
tion of a skyscraper, Progress fur- 
thers the betterment of humanity 
year after year. Because we 
Americans are not playing scalp 
tag with wild Indians, feasting on 
corn-bread and bear meat, sport- 
ing homespun clothing and danc- 
ing the minuet is no reason why 
even Grandfather should carry 
his face in a sling and pine for 
the “good old days.” 


Do you suppose the clerks who 
went from New York offices to 
clear the Argonne Forest were less 
substantial than Ethan Allen's 
Green Mountain Boys? 


Is the western farmer degener- 
ating because he travels in a high- 


power automobile instead of on 
a cantankerous bronc? 


Progress moves on wheels— 
not hoofs, today; tomorrow it will 
take to wings. 


Next year will find the world 
miles ahead of this year. It will 
find men getting more enjoyment 
out of life, building more for the 
future, imbued with higher ideals. 
Where there is Progress, this is 
inevitable. 


Experience is the only asset to 
the financial publicist gleaned 
from the “good old days.” Only 
for reference to hundreds of past 
achievements do we, the oldest 
and most experienced group of 
specialists in service to bankers, 
turn back the calendar. 


The Collins Service — 


The Recognized Standard of Financial Advertising 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cultivate Old as Well as New Customers 


An Interview with Alfred C. Flather, Assistant to the President 
American Security and Trust Company, Washington, D.C. 


Tue proportions to which large 
city banks and trust companies 
have grown have made it impos- 
sible for the various officers of 
such institutions to greet any 
very large number of the de- 
positors by name and keep in 
mind facts concerning the busi- 
ness dealings of each and every 
one. But such knowledge is es- 
sential because it is now real- 
ized that growth brought about 
by extraordinary conditions 
cannot continue, or a fair pro- 
portion of it be held, unless 
means are provided to develop 
business already on the books 
in addition to obtaining busi- 
ness on the outside. That is 
why the new business depart- 
ment of the American Security 
and Trust Company of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has adopted the 
slogan, “Cultivate the Old as 
well as the New!” 

In an interview with a repre- 
sentative of this publication Al- 
fred C. Flather, assistant to the 
president of that well known 
institution gave some interest- 
ing facts concerning the aims, 
purposes and methods of the 
company’s business development 
department. 

“I can express the primary 
purpose of the new business de- 
partment,” said Mr. Flather, 
“no better than in the words of 
T. D. MacGregor in his book 
on “The New Business Depart- 
ment,’ as follows: 

“The primary purpose of the 
new business department is the 
extension. of business in every 
department of the bank, to pro- 
mote its crowth and prestige by 
every approved method, assist 
M maintaining the esprit de 
corps, loyalty and efficiency of 


its working force, so that cus- 
tomers, as well as the world at 
large may be fittingly served, 
and the good will of the institu- 
tion increased.’ ” 

The term “new business” 
should not convey the meaning 
merely of new customers on the 
records of the bank, but of in- 
creased business among present 
customers as well. ‘The banker, 
like the farmer, can no longer 
afford to scatter his seed broad- 
cast, and sit and wait for the 
crop; he must work for the 
maximum yield from the acre- 
age already under cultivation, 
rather than spend much time 
pulling stumps on new land. 





The central file Mr. Flather 
regards as the heart of the new 
business department of the 
American Security. The cen- 
tral file card contains a com- 
plete history of the dealings of 
each customer with the institu- 
tion, showing the various de- 
partments with which he is 
dealing, and containing valu- 
able information and data with 
regard to his relation to the 
bank, as a prospect for business 
in other departments. 

From this card system, the 
new business department de- 
rives a negative and a positive 
use. The negative use is the 
building up of balances and the 
eliminating of unprofitable ac- 
counts. The positive and con- 
structive use of the file is the 
revelation of the possibilities of 

(Continued on page 709) 























Establishing a business is only part of the job—it must be kept 
going. That means leadership. February is dedicated by Americans 
to the leadership of Washington and Lincoln. 
called on for the highest type of business leadership. 
and our money must respond with 100% service. 
Wisconsin district is mobilized for a great year. 
with its industries will prove mutually profitable. 
best be established through the First Wisconsin 


FirST WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 


Forward 1922 


Keep 
Going 


Today we are 
Our men 

The progressive 
Business contacts 
These can 




















This bank sees a good application to the copy here of a slogan combining 
sound optimism with a practical business value 
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RGANIZATION is rap- 

idly becoming more and 
more the order of the day in 
bank advertising as it is in 
advertising in general. A 
long time since, industries 
having no remote connection 
with banking, or with each 
other, have found a concen- 
tration of forces in adver- 
tising to be an _ effective 
means of catching the eye 
and the attention of the gen- 
eral public. Every little 
while now comes word from 
some different community or 
city of the country that a 
coéperative bank advertising 
campaign has been put un- 
der way, and that it is bring- 
ing results in no uncertain 
manner. Codéperative adver- 
tising on the part of savings 
banks in certain cities or 
communities seems to have 
been particularly effective, 
and very prompt in bringing 
tangible returns. As a means 
of hammering home to Mr. 
Averageman the value of the 
thrift habit to himself and to 
his community, the concen- 
tration of fire made possible 
by coéperative copy may be 
reasonably assumed to have 
a certain definite advantage 
over a few scattered volleys 
here and there on thrift and 
savings. From another an- 
gle the educational possibili- 
tics of codperative copy give 
it a high value as a potential 
builder of good will in the 


community. Thrift and civ- 
ic pride may well go hand in 
hand. The community 
where civic pride runs high 
is pretty apt to be a com- 
munity with a high per cap- 
ita savings account balance, 
and, conversely, in a com- 
munity where the thrift in- 
stinct is well implanted a 
strong feeling of civic pride 
is like to be the rule. 


& 


Wuart sranps out in the ad- 
vertising copy of your bank? 
Take any particular piece of 
copy which your bank has 
run. That copy was written 
tao do some specific. thing, 
presumably at least. It was 
written perhaps to get peo- 
ple to save; to build good 
will; or to set forth the ad- 
vantages of some _ special 
department of the bank to a 
certain class of people. 
Whatever it is intended to 


do, does that copy start 


right out, without any pre- 
liminaries, to do it? Is it 
clear from a glance at the 
copy what it’s all about? Is 
a message flashed from the 
eye to the mind which the 
mind almost instinctively 
grasps? And is that mes- 
sage carried right on 
through to the end of the 
advertisement without a 
break? 

In a recent issue of Bat- 
ten’s Wedge, George Batten 
Company, advertising, New 
York, there is an article on 
the writing of advertise- 
ments. A section of this ar- 
ticle stresses the value of a 
center of interest to which 
the eye will unhesitatingly 


go, and the suggestion is 
made that the right heading, 
properly exploited, is the 
best sort of a center of in- 
terest. To quote from the 
Wedge a few observations 
of the writer of the above 
mentioned article: 


It seems to me that merit 
Number One in a good adver- 
tisement is a center of interest, 
a focus, a spot to which the 
eye goes and must go without 
question. 

If this center of interest were 
only for the eye, it would have 
no place in this discussion, 
which has to do with writing, 
but the mind must go with the 
eye. The center of interest 
must be not only a visual focus, 
but also a mental focus. 

Also, it must be so placed 
that it carries the mind and 
the eye into the reading mat- 
ter. The headline separated 
from the text, or the center of 
interest at the bottom of the 
page, can hardly be a logical 
arrangement. 

My belief is that in most 
cases the right heading, prop- 
erly exploited, is the best sort 
of center of interest. 

The center of interest has 
nothing to do, of course, with 
style of writing as such, but it 
has everything to do with gain- 
ing the attention and with get- 
ting the reader started in our 
text. But more than this, it 
will have an effect on our atti- 
tude of mind in writing that 
will tend to make our adver- 
tisements, even in their style, 
more clear and logical. If at 
the very outset, in our original 
conception of the advertise- 
ment, we begin with and 
through this center of interest, 
we have at least a definite 
starting point. A definite 
starting point is a great merit 
in an advertisement, and one 
that a great many advertise- 
ments lack. 

® 
Do nor turn back when you 
are in sight of the goal—Pub- 
lius Syrus. 
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Cultivate Old as Well as 


New Customers 
(Continued from page 707) 


obtaining more business from 
present customers. 

Moreover, the system is of 
immense value to the other de- 
partments of the bank, and 
especially to the banking de- 
partment, to which information 
may be given relative to a cus- 
tomer in all departments of the 
bank, in case the particular de- 
partment mentioned should find 
it necessary to return some 
checks because of insufficient 
funds, ete. 

When the central file has been 
put in proper form, and the 
leads systematically arranged, 
it is absolutely essential that a 
systematic follow-up plan be 
adopted, so that an accurate 
record may be obtained of the 
final results of each campaign 
for new business. If this sys- 
tem is not followed to the min- 
utest detail, an accurate check 
of the new business of this or 
that campaign is lost, and such 
a result might mean the dif- 
erence hetween success and 
failure. 

On the records for each cam- 
paign, a notation is made in 
case any action has been taken 
in each individual case, such as 
personal solicitation, sending of 
communications, or of any ad- 
vertising material, and, finally, 
a record is made of the results. 
These records are kept sepa- 
rately from the central file 
cards, but the records of the 
new business obtained daily 
are, however, immediately en- 
tered upon these cards. 

The significance of the fol- 
low-up system is best illus- 
trated by specific cases. Take, 
for example, the card of John 
Doe, who has a checking ac- 
count. If his balance is of sub- 
stantial proportions, he is as- 
sumed to be a good prospect 
for the investment, safe deposit 
and trust departments. In all 
probability he owns securities. 
Then he should be persuaded 
that the most convenient and 
logical place to keep his securi- 
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Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 











WITHERS WOOLFORD 


Manager Publicity Department, Bank of America, 
New York 


RIOR to his entrance into the field of bank publicity, 

Mr. Woolford was engaged in newspaper work. He 
was later with the Corporation Trust Company of New 
York, and following this connection organized the pub- 
licity department of the Franklin Trust Company of 
New York. After the merger of the Franklin Trust 
Company with the Bank of America, Mr. Woolford 
organized the department of publicity and service in 
that institution. 
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“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 
THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE” | 
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JAMES 1. PERKINS, Prater 





THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


— 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET a, 


= FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 41ST STREET =i 


The oldest trust company in the country uses a full page of newspaper 
copy commemorating its hundredth anniversary, giving a brief resume of 
its past history and policies and reproducing its first advertisement 


ties is in the safe deposit de- 
partment of the institution with 
which he is dealing. If it is 
ascertained that he travels 
abroad, he would be an excel- 
lent prospect for the agency 
and custodian services of the 
trust department. The safe 1e- 
posit department list, too, fur- 
nishes excellent leads for new 
trust department business. 

Ultimately, the business of 
this man will be extended in 
this manner from department 
to department of the bank. This 
accomplishment, however, can 
be brought about only by con- 
stant and diligent work, and 
the taking advantage of every 
little opportunity that presents 
itself. 

Another instance in which the 
follow up system must be han- 
dled in an efficient manner is 
the launching of a campaign for 
new business among the stock- 
holders. This effect may be 
greatly facilitated by dividing 


the stockholders, as the central 
file cards will show, into the 
following classes: 

(1) Those dealing with sev- 
eral departments of the bank, 
and who have—as shown by the 
records on the cards—taken an 
interest in the bank’s welfare, 
as, for instance, by introducing 
new accounts. 

(2) ‘Those who deal gener- 
ally with the institution, but 
show no further interest. 

(3) Those who are 
stockholders. 


only 


‘The new business department 
must not monopolize all efforts 
toward new business, but, rath- 
er, it should coéperate with the 
other departments in increasing 
their efficiency, by offering 
friendly suggestions and by act- 
ing as a “clearing house” for 
them. 

The new business department 
should give service, and that— 
aside from its main purpose of 
increasing business—is the most 
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important purpose for which it 
exists. ‘The new business de- 
partment, in selling the service 
of the bank, must feel that af- 
ter it has turned over business 
to the other departments, it is 
its duty to impress upon those 
departments the fact that they 
must do their share to help car- 
ry out the aims of the new busi- 
ness department. It should be 
the effort of every member of 
the staff of a financial institu- 
tion, no matter what his posi- 
tion, to make “service” more 
than a printed word. 

Finally, it must be realized 
that the new business depart- 
ment, when installed in a large 
bank, as is usually the case, in 
order to secure worth-while re- 
sults, must have the thorough 
coéperation of every officer and 
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The first advertisement of the Farm- 
ers Loan and Trust Company (see re- 
production on smaller scale in center 
of advertisement in upper left corner of 
this page). This copy appeared in the 
New York Evening Post, August 6. 1822 


















employee, whatever his position, 
in the organization. 

The motto of every financial 
institution of today should be 
Service, first, last and all the 
time to the old as well as the 


new. 
o 


What Smith Found Out 
About His Advertising 


SmitH was president of the 
Blank National Bank — and 
didn’t care who knew it. The 
bank was a good advertiser; its 
advertising was known far and 
wide, and favorably commented 
on even in the great metropolis. 
Smith knew this—and yet was 
frankly puzzled. There were, 
of course, other banks in 
Smith’s town. No one of them 
advertised as extensively nor as 
well as the Blank National. In 
fact, two of them did not ad- 
vertise at all—and one of these, 
the “X” National, was expand- 
ing much more rapidly than 
Smith’s bank. Now, why, 
thought Smith, should this be? 

One day Smith took a trip. 
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The Chattanooga Savings Bank has adopted the novel idea of placing 
circus seats on top of the vault for the use of school children, who are thus 
enabled to see the various departn eats of the bank in operation while 


having them explained 


Comfortably seated in the smok- 
ing compartment of the limited, 
Smith began to talk—he was a 
good talker—and, as his fellow 
traveler proved a good listener, 
Smith warmed rapidly to his 
subject. It soon developed that 











ESTABLISHED 
1865 








Doing One Thing Well 


HE Planters Bank carries on but one kind 

i of business---that of Commercial Banking. 

Its one desire is to give the best of which 

it is capable in this kind of banking. For this rea- 

son it has no Trust Department---nothing that will 

divert its attention from the interests that it desires 
to serve with its best energies 


The long experience of fifty years as a straight-out 
Commercial Bank makes the Planters capable of 
giving a comprehensive service to Southern Busi- 
ness Concerns that would be impossibie had it not 
devoted its entire time to a single purpose. 


Those whose requirements have grown beyond the 
scope of their local banks will find that the Pianters 
has the resources and the facilities they require 


We invite your correspondence. 


PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK 


Capital and Surplus, $3,000,000.00 
Resources More Than Twenty Million Dollars 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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A story in four words. The caption of this advertisement brings before 


e reader without preliminaries the purpose of the copy it introduces 





his audience of one knew 
Smith’s town, and knew the 
Blank National Bank. He also 
knew the “X” National, which, 
although it did not advertise, 
was growing faster than Smith’s 
bank. “I know,’ continued 
Smith, “that my advertising is 
all right—but, confound it, it’s 
not getting results. I have a 
man who can write copy that is 
good copy—and I pay him for 
it, too, but it’s simply not 
bringing us the business. I’m 
beginning to think the whole 
thing is all bunk!” 

Now, Smith didn’t know it, 
but his listener was an adver- 
tising man, and though he didn’t 
know much about bank adver- 
tising, which was outside his 
particular field, he did know 
something about advertising in 
other fields, and about its gen- 
eral application, and from 
Smith's conversation he thought 
he had a gleam of light. “Ill 
be in your town next week, Mr. 
Smith, and I’d like to drop in 
your bank for a few minutes.” 
Smith assured him a_ cordial 
welcome. 

* * * 

A week passed... . The as- 
sistant cashier of the Blank Na- 
tional rather indifferently 
agreed with the stranger who 
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| Sivi8 Tooursox.F 
Wyoming Bank, 


AL Wilkesbdarre. 





Notice of The Wyoming Bank's 
First Stockholders’ Meeting 





“The Reward Of Age Is Experience 


The 
Wyoming National Bank 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


West Maret ot Franklin Street. 


_—————EE ——E 

This long established bank makes the 
reproduction of tie notice of its first 
stockholders meeting an effective part 
of this advertisement, but couldn't the 
“The Reward of Age is Experience” 
slogan, which ties up well with the 
copy, have been given a more promi- 
nent place in the layout to advantage ? 


was waiting to see Mr. Smith 
that the bank’s advertising was 
rather “clever’—but, no, ne 
hadn’t particularly noticed the 
bank’s advertisement in the 
morning's paper. Fact was he'd 
been so tied up lately he hadn’t 
had time to follow the “copy” 
of the bank very closely. Very 
good stuff, he guessed, but 
didn’t really believe it amount- 
ed to much as a practical thing. 
Didn't seem to bring business. 
The stranger expressed the de- 
sire to be shown about the bank. 
He was. He met several of the 
officers and heads of depart- 
ments and talked with some of 
them. 
» * © 

“The trouble, Mr. Smith,” 
said his recent traveling com- 
panion a few moments later, “is 
not in your advertising—but 
right here in your bank. You 


expect to “sell” your banking 
service outside your bank with- 
out starting the process right 
here inside. Your advertising 
goes right over the heads of 
your officers and employees in- 
stead of through their heads. 
They haven’t caught the “spir- 
it” contained in your advertis- 
ing copy at all. Let your bank 
live up to its advertising, man, 
by having the men m your bank 
live up to what the bank ad- 
vertises. No, the “X” National 
doesn’t advertise outside the 
bank premises. But the presi- 
dent of the “X” does see to it 
that banking service is “sold” 
inside the bank, if not on paper. 
And, by the way, a friend of 
mine has just signed him up for 
a nice fat advertising contract. 
Think it over, Mr. Smith. Let 
your bank live up to its adver- 


tising.” 
& 
How Banks Are 
Advertising 


“A PERSONAL SERVICE for our de- 
positors” is the heading on an 
envelope filler of attractive de- 
sign used by the First National 
Bank of West Newton, Mass., 
which offers to arrange to se- 
cure hotel accommodations in 
New York for the bank’s de- 
positors and their friends. The 
filler reads as follows: 


Appreciating the difficulty of ob- 
taining hotel accommodations in 
New York, we have arranged with 
our correspondent, the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, to se- 
cure reservations at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York (adjoining 
the Grand Central Terminal), for 
our depositors and their friends. 
They will be assured rooms and 
will receive special attentior 

Write or telephone us stating 
your requirements, and the reser- 


vation will be made. 









“Bankine ar Nicut” is the 
title of a pamphlet issued by 
the Hellman Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los An- 
geles. ‘The pamphlet features 
the added advantages which the 
day and night service of vari- 
ous departments offer to the 
bank's clients. Some paragraphs 
from the pamphlet follows: 


To carry or to keep in the home 


large sums of money is a foolish 
and needless risk, for, due to the 
night and day service of this bank, 
funds may be withdrawn or de- 
posited at almost any hour. 

The day and night service of 
this bank makes it possible for 
everyone, no matter what his 
hours or duties, to attend to his 
banking and make his savings de- 
posits at a time convenient to 
him. 

Many vaults are open only five 
hours a day. The Hellman Bank 
vault is open fourteen hours, from 
eight o’clock in the morning until 
ten o’clock at night( Sundays and 
holidays excepted). 

Both the payee and the payor 
are rendered a valuable service 
when a collection is placed in the 
hands of the Hellman Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank. Since 
this department is open day and 
night, from 7 A. M. until 10 P. M., 
the payor may come to the bank 
at the time most convenient to 
him, which often results in the 
payee receiving payment earlier 
than he would otherwise. 


“WHat MAKEs you strong with 
your banker?” is the title of a 
folder sent out by the Amer- 
ican National Bank, Nashville. 
The folder says, in part: 


Complete frankness at the out- 





Help in figuring 
your Income ‘Tax returns 


Inother advantage of 
The Equitable’s Safe Keeping Service 


<< 


T#" EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





The element of timeliness lends 
strength to this well arranged adver 
tisement, which appeared at a moment 
when many minds were troubled by the 
intricacies of the income tax 
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set makes a “hit” with your bank- 
er. He does not want to discover 
important things about you 
through indirect sources. Tell 
him the worst at the outset and 
you will find him appreciative as 
well as helpful. 

Do not open a checking account 
and immediately ‘‘check out” 
your balance to the diminishing 
point. No one gains in the long 
run by trying to “get by” with 
the smallest possible checking bal- 
ance. Some day you may need a 
loan. One of the determining fac- 
tors in the granting or the re- 
fusal of this loan will be the size 
of the average balance you have 
carried. 

When you have a note coming 
due at the bank, meet your obli- 
gation promptly. If you find you 
must have a little more time, see 
your banker a day or two ahead 
of time, if possible, and frankly 
explain to him the reasons. He 
is always strong for the man who 
is careful about his obligations. 

When you consider changing 
banks, hesitate. Both bankers 
and business associates look 
askance at the man who frequent- 
ly “swaps horses in mid-stream.” 

This is the procedure which will 
make you strong with your bank- 
er. You will find him eager to be 
friendly and to meet you halfway. 
Treat him as a friend and you 
will gain a wise counselor in 
times of prosperity and a bulwark 
of support in periods of adversity. 

Happy the man who has the 
confidence of his banker for he al- 
ways has a safe refuge in times 
of stress. If you are such a man, 
you are rearing your financial 












Here are the 31 
directors of Detroit's 
oldest trust company 









Chion Crust Company 


Another good example of how the 
Rhames of a bank’s directors may be 
used to good effect 
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structure, not upon the shifting 
sands of chance, but upon the 
rocks of loyalty. You are firmly 
linked to a powerful, dependable 
friend. 

“Turirr sy Wireress” is the 
title of a pamphlet sent out by 
the Peoples Savings and ‘Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh. The 
pamphlet features extracts 
from a recent address by the 
president of the company, A. C. 
Robinson, at the Radio Tele- 
phone Broadcasting Station of 
the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. To 
quote in part from the pamph- 
let: 


The disastrous “Loose Change” 
habit is keeping untold thousands 
of American families poor. They 
fail to appreciate the importance 
of the nickels, dimes and quar- 
ters tossed over the counter for 
things they don’t need, and would 
have forgotten five minutes after, 
had they passed them by. Once 
the germ of careless spending is 
in the blood, it’s hard to get it 
out. None of us should delude 
ourselves into thinking that we 
can shed our extravagant habits 
like last year’s clothes. America 
would be happier if it drew a lit- 
tle sharper line between its needs 
and its wants. Mark Twain tells 
the story of the steamboat which 
had to stop for lack of steam, 
every time it blew the whistle. 
That is the trouble with a great 
many of us Americans. In “‘Keep- 
ing up with the Joneses” we live 
right up to our income, and have 
no reserve power, in the shape of 
a growing savings account, to help 
buck the current of misfortune 
which comes in all lives. Parents 
have a great responsibility in the 
matter of thrift. If they were as 
careful to teach the _ children 
thrift, as they are to teach them 
their prayers, the blight of ex- 
travagance which is gnawing the 
roots of American happiness would 
in a single generation be but a 
memory. 

The business world seldom ac- 
cepts a young man at his own val- 
uation. It is, however, a great 
believer in past performances. A 
young man starting out in life 
who can produce a growing sav- 
ings account, no matter how 
small it is, proves conclusively 
that he is master of himself, and 
this very fact carries tremendous 
weight with the men who have 
the good positions to offer. The 
young man to whom pay-day 
means merely a big time with the 
boy: may be very sure that the 
boss isn’t planning to retire in his 
favor. Young men, and girls, too, 
should remember that opportunity 
Goes business on a strictly cash 
basis. It smiles upon those with 
a bank account, and laughs at 
those without one. 








Just WHAT HAPPENS at meet- 
ings of its executive committee 
is given through the following 
account, taken from a_ recent 








Active Directors 





The POLICIES of the Company reflect the 
combined judgment of these mineween men 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 
69 West Washington Street 
Assets Over $14,000,000 + Ne Demand Leablstees 











The caption to the above copy stresses 
to advantage the active part which the 
directors of this bank take in its affairs 


newspaper advertisement of the 
Columbia Trust Company, New 
York: 


Our executive committee con- 
sists of nine directors, elected for 
a period of one year, plus a tenth 
director chosen from the entire 
board to serve one month. At the 
end of each month, the tenth di- 
rector retires and another member 
from the board is chosen to serve 
for the succeeding month. 

By this method each director 
serves in rotation on the execu- 
tive committee, and thereby comes 
in close personal touch with the 
company’s affairs. 

The committee meets’ each 
Thursday noon at 60 Broadway. 
In addition to the committeemen, 
the senior officers are present to 
supply facts or explanations as 
called upon. 

Two days before each meeting 
an advance report is mailed to 
each committee member. 

This report gives in detail all 
transactions during the week past 
and serves as an order of proce- 
dure for the meeting, each item 
being discussed in the following 
sequence: 

(1) Minutes of previous meet- 


(2) List of new business ac- 
cepted by trust department. 

(3) TLAst of purchases and sales 
of all securities made during the 


(4) List of new collateral loans 


(5) List of all loans paid since 
last meeting. 

(6) Memorandum of all bor- 
rowers who have increased their 
loans $1,000 or more since the last 
meeting of the board. 

(7) List of commercial dis- 
counts. 

(8) Memorandum of loans ma- 
turing during the coming week. 

(9) List of purchases, sales and 
credits made by the foreign de- 
partment. 

(10) General matters of bank- 
ing policy and special business 
which may require action. 





Bank Advertising Exchange 





NOTICE 


At the suggestion of some of those whose names are on this list we have 
rearranged it alphabetically according to cities. 
will find this arrangement more convenient 





We believe you 








Albany, N. Y., Albany City 
F. H. Williams, treas. 
Asbury Park, N. J., Asbury Park Tr. Co., 
Rogers, secy. -treas. 
Asheville, N. C., Hackney 

Morrow. 
Atlantic, Iowa, Iowa 

loff, asst. cash, 
Baltimore, Md., Nat’l Bank of Baltimore, W. B. 

Thurston, Jr., mgr. for. dept. 
Boston, Mass., Internat’l Tr. Co., T. F. 

Bank, A. L. 
Colony Tr. 


asst. secy. 
Boston, Mass., Nat’l 
P. 
Co., E. H. 
mer. 
Ist Nat'l Bank, 


Svegs. Institution, 


w. CG. 
& Moale Co., P. E. 


State Bank, H. M. Butz- 


Megan, 


Shawmut 
Winship, . . 
Boston, Mass., Old 
tredge, pub. 
Brenham, Tex., 


cash. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
ell, secy. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Williamsburgh Svgs. Bank, 
B'’way & Driggs Ave., V. sersner, comp. 
Bruxelles, Belgium, Moniteur des Interets Ma- 
teriels, 27 Place de Louvain. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Citizens Tr. Co., R. 


Y., Fidelity Tr. Co., W. D. 
asst. pub. mgr. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Marine Tr. Co., W. H. 
adv. mgr. 
Cambridge, Mass., 
Frost, V. 
Chambersburg, i 
Zimmerman. 
Charleston, W. 
Cc. F. Snyder, 
Cc ~.-: + 
so, B. lL. 


Kit- 
A. Schlenker, 
Home Svgs. 


Bank, V. M. Pow- 


Block, pub. 


mgr. 
Buffalo, N. 
man, 


Lamp- 


Johnson, 


Guaranty Tr. Co, L. A. 


Chambersburg Tr. Co., F. A. 
Va., Charleston 
Jr., adv. mgr. 
Tenn., American Tr. 
, asst. cash. 
C nabteeame. Chattanooga Svgs. 
J. V. Holdam, adv. mer. 
Tenn., lst Tr. 


Nat'l Bank, 


and Bkg 


Bank, 


Chattanooga, 
McDowell. 
Chester, Pa., 
Burton, V. 
Chicago, IIL, 
La Salle St., 
Chicago, I 
Chicago, 

& Yale 
dept 
Chicago, IIlL., 

Rosenthal, 
Chicago, 
Gode, 
Chicago, City Bank. 
Chicago, IIl., Northwestern Tr. & 
F. G. Heuce hling, V. 
Chicago, Ill, State Bank of 
Jarl, asst. cash, 
Chicago, Ill, Union 
adv. dir. 
Chicago, IIL, 
Jessup, 
Clarksville, 
Vv. 


& Svgs. Bank, J. H. 


: we Nat’l Bank, E. C. 
> 

American Press 
T. J. Sullivan, 
=. Bauder, 738 S 
,» Englewood State 

Ave., E. N. fatty, 


League, 11 S. 
pres 

Mi aiqams Ave. 
Bank 3rd St. 
mgr. new bus. 


Liberty Tr. & 
asst cas 


Me re h ants 


Bank, A. L. 


Svegs. 


‘Loan & Tr. Co., C. A. 


Svgs 


Bank, 


Chics 


ag 


o E. L. 


Tr. Co., P. L. Hardesty, 


Woodlawn Tr. 
asst 


Tenn., 


& Svgs. Bank, T. 
cash. 
vat'l Bank, M. A. 


lst N Bland, 


Central Nat'l Bank Svgs. & Tr. 
ant, adv. mgr 
Cleveland Trust Co, C. K. 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
Co., R. J. Iz 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Matson, pub. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newton, mgr 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Nab, asst. secy 
Cleveland, Ohio, Union 
son, pub. mgr 
Clinton, Iowa, City 
pres 
Corona, Cal., 
asst. cash. 
Tia 


Svgs 
dept. 
Tr. Co. E. J. 


Bank, E. V. 
new bus 


Reliance Mac- 


Tr. Co., C. H. Hander- 


Nat'l Bank, Smith, 


lst Nat'l Bank, P. L. Hudson, 


Danielson, Conn., 
Starkweather, 
Dayton, Ohio, 
Karr, dir. 
Denver, Colo., 
asst. cash. 
Detroit, Mich., Security Tr. 
mgr. bus. ext. dept. 
Elizabeth City, N. C., lst & Citizens Nat’l Bank, 
M. H. Jones, asst. cash. 
Emporium, Pa., lst Nat’l Bank, C. R. 
Evansville, Ind., City Nat’l Bank 
Corkle, pub. mer. 
Evansville, Ind., Old State 
Bader, asst. cash. 
Flint, Mich., Citizens Commercial & Svgs. Bank, 
H. E. Potter, asst. cash. 
Flint, Mich., industrial Svgs. Bank, A. T. 
Smith, mgr. special serv. dept. 


Gardner, Mass., Gardner Tr. Co., R. E. Merrill. 

Greenville, Pa., Farmers & Merchants Tr. Co., 
M. M. Simons, asst. treas. 

Greenville, S. C., American Bk. & Tr. Co., R. 
Anderson, cash. 

Greenville, S. C., Woodside Nat'l 
Williams, V. P. 

Haverhill, 
wood, 


Danielson 
treas. 
Nat’l Cash 
pub. 
Denver 


Tr. Co. C. #H. 
tegister Co., H. W. 
G. T. Wells, 


H. B. Grimni, 


Nat’l Bank, 
Co., 


Zimmer. 
J. C. Mac- 


Nat’l Bank, A. F. 


Bank, J. L. 


Mass., Worm- 


adv. 


ist Nat’l Bank, C. K. 
mgr. 

Ind., F — 
4 A. Buenne igel, mer. 
Ithaca, N. Y., lst Nat'l Bank, W. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Atlantic Nat’l 
Quincy, asst. cash. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Barnett Nat'l 
Haskell. 
Jacksonville, 
Lanier, sec 
Joliet, Ill, W ill “Co. Nat’l 


Kankakee, Ill, City Tr. & Svgs 

Shoven, cash. 

Kansas City, Mo., Commerce 

Staker, . pub. dept. 
Kansas City, Mo., Kansas 

Co., H. G. Hunter, V. P. 

Mich., Capital Nat’l Ban 
,» asst. cash 
eru, S. A., 
Peru. 

.ittle Rock, Americ: 

& Tr. Co., a A. Dees, | 
os Angeles, C 
Bank, R. 
Angeles, 


Svgs. & Tr. Co. 
serv. “'. pt. 
. Boyd, V. P. 


3ank, J. 


Indianapolis, 


Bank, E. 
mig United States Tr. C 


jank, F 


City 


Lansing, 


Banco Mercantil 


MacNennon 

Hellman 
le Branham, dir. 
Los s, al., lst Nat'l 


,0s neds 1 2 
ir. pub 

Bank, E 

3 Nat'l Bank of Kentu 

mgr. pub. dept. 

Banco Hispano Sui 

Plaza 


Louisville, 
Adams, 


Madrid, Spain, 


Electricas, 
Bank, 
ers Bank, 


Ss. D., Lake Co. Nat’l 
“Wa iden, V. P. 
Meridian, Miss., Merchants & Farm 
Keeton, mgr. svgs. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Second 
R. P. Hammond, bus. serv. d 
Minn., Farmers & Mec! 
Wallace ro 
Minnesota Loan & Tr. C 


Minneapolis. hanics S$ 
Bank, T. H. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 
R. Reese 


Minneapolis, “Minn., Northwestern Nat'l 
F. Merrill, adv. mer. 
Monterey, N. L., Mex., A 


Zambrano, Jr., 
of A. Zambrano y hijos, At No 


artado N 


Bank, 


care 
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Montreal, Que., Bank of 
James St., H. G. 

Newark, Ohio, Home 
Baugher, pres. 

New Orleans, La., Canal-Com’l Tr. 

sank, H. B. Caplan, adv. dept. 

yew Orleans, La., Hibe rnia Bk. & Tr. Co., F. W. 

Elisworth, V. W. E. Brown, adv. ‘mer. 

Newport News, Va., ‘ist Nat'l Bank, D. L. Down- 

ing, asst. cash. 

.. Y. C., American Express Co., S. D. 

gen. Mgr. adv. dept. 
C., American Union Bank, 
cash, 
C., Baneo di Roma, 1 Wall St., 
Bolla, American representative. 
y ‘, The Bankers Magazine. 
.» Bank of America, 44 Wall St., W. 
Woolford. 
©., Chatham & Phenix Nat'l Bank, N. P. 
Gatling, V. P. 
Y. C., Equitable Tr. Co., A. 
mgr. 
. C., Henry L. Doherty & Co., 
T. B. Pratt. 
*. C., Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., C. 
house. 
Y. C., Guaranty Trust Co., H. W. 
pub. mgr. 

. ¥. C., A. E. Higgins, adv. serv., 2929 B’way. 
Y. C., Hoggson Bros., 485 5th Ave., E. L. 
Wight, pub. mgr. 

Y. C., Internat’] Bkg. 
asst. cash. 
F C., Mechanics & Metals Nat’l Bank, F. W. 
Gehle, mgr. adv. dept. 
. ¥. C., Me tropolitan Tr. Co., B. 8. 
. Y. C., Morris Plan Bank, 261 
Mc Lean, 
% & New York Tr. Co., E. Langstroth. 
N. Y. C., North Side Svgs. Bank, A. A. Ekirch, 


secy. 
. Y¥. C., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, E. M. 
pub. mgr. 
y , S. W. Strauss & Co., 5th Ave. 
H. B. Mathews, adv. mer. 
., Union Bank of Canada. 
G. Sclater. 


Hochelaga, 112 St. 
Gonthier, dir. pub. 
Bldg. Ass'n Co., E. M. 


& Svegs. 


Malcolm, 
R. Stein, asst. 


Rodolfo 


DeBebian, adv. 
60 Wall St., 
M. Ritten- 


Carlisle, 


Corp., R. F. Crary, 


Van Leer. 
B’way, W. D. 


Hutchins, 
at 46th 
49 Wall St., 


A. 
— Va., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, W. V. 


Capps, 


mer. 

Norfolk: Va., ‘Tidewater Bank & Tr. Co., G. W. 
C. Brown, asst. secy. 
Norfolk, Va., Virginia Nat’l Bank, R. J. Al- 

friend, Jr., asst. cash. 

Oak Park, Ill, Oak Park Tr. and Svgs. Bank, 
L. A. Clarahan, mgr. new bus. dept. 
Paterson, N. J., 2nd Nat'l Bank, W. Van Blar- 

com, asst. cash. 
Pendleton, American Nat’l Bank, J. De 
Wilde, er. 
Phila., Pa., . Nat'l Bk., J. T. A. Hosbach. 
Phila., Pa., Phila. Nat'l Bank, W. R. D. Hall, 
com’l serv. dept. 
Phila., Pa., R. H. Thompson, 1524 Chestnut St. 
Phila., a., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bank, H. E. 


Deily. 
Pine Bluff, Ark., 
L. E. Bassett. 
Pine Bluff, Ark., Merch. & 
_ R. W. Etter. 
Pittsburg, Pa., Mellon Nat’l 
ams, pub. 
. _Pa., . HH. Siviter, 122 Dithridge St. 
q Cc. Citizens Nat'l Bank, R. A. 
asst. secy. 


C., Com’l Nat’l 


Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
Bank, 


Wil- 


Planters 


Bank, J. M. 


Bank, E. E. Cul- 


National 
dept. 
Nat'l 


Va., American Bank, C. 
mgr. new bus. 
Planters 

7. Mer. 
’a., Virginia Tr. Co., W. Scott, 
J., 1st Nat’l Bank, L. F. 


Nat’l 


Bank, R. E. 


¥.. F. 
Spen- 
3ank, W. R. Dysart, 
Cc. C. 


Meyer, 


"Wis., 1st 
er, N. Y., Bank, 

vy, atty. 

er, N. Y¥. 


East Side Svgs. 
Union Tr. Co., A. J. 


pub. dept. 
Ror Italy, Banco di Roma, head office. 
\ntonio, Tex., Central Tr. Co., D. Ansley. 
incisco, Cal., Abbott-Brady Prtg. Corp., 
ith St., L. G. Peede, bk. serv. dept. 


Keep us in touch with your 


San Francisco, Cal., Security Bk. & Tr. Co., 
W. F. Morrish, V. P. 

San Francisco, Cal., Union Tr. Co., M. 
man, asst. cash. 

Scranton, Pa., ee Ze Ge, & A 
gerty, asst. trea 

Scranton, Pa., 3rd Nat'l Bank, J. E. 
asst. cash. 

Shanghai, China, American Oriental Bkg. Corp., 

F. J. Raven. 

Shelbyville, Il, 

Sioux Falls, 8. D., Sioux Falls Nat'l Bank, 
Wadden, pres. 

Smithtown, N. Y., 
J. A. Overton, cash. 

South Bend, Ind., Indiana Svgs. & Loan Ass’n, 
- & Stover, secy 

Spokane, Wash., Old ‘Nat’! Bank, A. F. 


kow, pub. 
eTinion Tr. Co. W. J. 


mg 
Spokane, Wash., 
mers, pres 
Mo., 1st Nat’l Bank, L. J. Morgan, 
J. V. 


St. Joseph, 
Judd, 


New- 
Hag- 


Williams, 


J. C. Eberspacher, asst. cash. 
J. W. 


Nat’l Bank of Smithtown, 


Brun- 


Kom- 


adv. mg 
St. Louis, Mo., Liberty Central Tr. Co 
Corrigan, pub. mer. 
St. Louis, =e Mercantile Tr. Co., S. P. 
pub. mg 
St. Louis, Mo. , Nat’l Bank of Commerce, W. B. 
Weisenburger, adv. dir. 
Stockholm, Sweden, Aktiebolaget Svenska Han- 
delsbanken, P. G. Norberg. 
Stroudsburg, Pa., C. B. Keller, Jr., cash 
Tampa, Fla., Citizens Bank & Tr. Co. L. A. 
Bize, pres. 
Toledo, Ohio, Com’l Svgs. Bk. & Tr. Co., J. H. 
Streicher, new bus. dept. 
Toronto, Canada, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
Biggar, head office. 
Toronto, Canada, H. J. Coon, 68 Farnham Ave. 
Toronto, Canada, Home Bank Monthly, Home 
Bank of Canada 
Trenton, N. J., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, C. K. 
Withers, tr. off. ; 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., City Nat’l Bank, S. F. Cla- 
baugh, cash. 
Utica, N. Y., Svgs. Bk., H. W. Bell, dir. 
Warren, Pa., Warren Nat’l Bk., E. W. Johnson. 
Washington, D. C., Federal Nat’l Bank, John 
Poole, pres. i 
Washington, D. C., Union Tr. Co. of D. C., 
& H Sts., W. 8. Lyons. . a 
Washington, D. C., Washington Loan & Tr. Co., 
H. Thomson, pub. mer. ‘ 
Watertown, N. Y., Jefferson Co. Nat'l Bank, 
R. Sexsmith, pub. mgr. : 
w ausau, Wis., Marathon Co. Bank, H. C. 
ger, cash. ages 
Waynesboro, Pa., 1st Nat'l Bank, 
mer. serv. dept. 
Wellsboro, Pa., 1st Nat’l Bank, L. M. 
adv. dept. : 
Westcheste “4 Pa., Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., 
J. C. Hall. ee 
wie arre, Pa., Nat'l 
J. cash. : 
Pa., Wyoming Nat’l Bank, W. M. 
mer. new bus. dept. , 
C., Wilmington Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
E. Taylor, Jr., pres. ; 
w innipeg, Manitoba, Union Bank of Canada, 
J. H. Hodgins, mgr. pub. dept. 
N. C., Buck & Glenn, 


w inasee Salem, N. C., Wachovia Bank & Tr. 
Co., P. Garner, pub. mer. 

Youngstown, — ist Nat’l Bank, J. N. 
ley, pub. mg t 

Yuma, Ariz., Sonurity Tr. & Sves. Bank, J. O. 
Blethen, cash. 

zurich, Switzerland, J. 
strasse. ; 

Zurich, Switzerland, Union de Banques Suisses, 
H. de Muralt, sub-megr. 


© 


serv. 


15th 


Ber- 
J. E. Guy, 


Matson, 


Luzerne Co. Bank, 

w tthe s Barre, 
Sherrill, 

Wilmington, N. 


Winston-Salem, Inc., C. Le 


Glenn, secy. 


Hig- 


Muller, 49 Sonnegg- 


New Names 


Elmira, N. Y., 2nd Nat’l Bank, H. E. Mallory, 
adv. mer. 

Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
Zank, head office. 


Bohemian Industrial 


publicity work. Each month 


current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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Harlem Branch Columbia Trust Company, New York 





= S it is the aim of the banks to give to their depositors 
= the most efficient service possible, so it is our pur- 
= pose to afford a thoroughly dependable service to banks 
= in meeting their architectural requirements. The large 
= number of high-class bank buildings already constructed 
under the direction of this organization, in various parts 
of the country, are proof of ability in carrying out this 


purpose. 








Alfred C. Bossom 
Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Correspondence Invited 








First National Bank and Central Wisconsin Trust Company 





Important Merger of Wisconsin Banks 


W 7 ITH the merger of the First 
National Bank, Merchants and 
Savings Bank and Central Wis- 
consin Trust Company at Madison, 
Wis., the state capital becomes the home 
of one of the largest financial institu- 
tions in Wisconsin, with resources of 
upwards of $10,000,000. 

The three consolidating institutions 
have just entered their new banking 
home in the First-Central Building, an 
eight-story structure of Bedford lime- 
stone and the largest, as well as the 
most attractive, bank and office building 





in the city. The new bank building 
stands in perfect architectural harmony 
with the state capitol across the way. 

The most important feature of the 
Wisconsin consolidation, as far as the 
people of Madison and the state are 
concerned, will be the many additional 
banking and other facilities that will be 
afforded the public. 

A large community room is prominent 
in the building. Of equal importance to 
the public is the women’s department 
with the ladies’ room in connection, the 
large safe deposit vault with a capacity 
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Main banking floor 


Directors’ room 
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Ladies’ room 


for 8000 boxes, private rooms for com- 
mittee meetings, a newly organized 
bond department, and an advertising 
and merchandising department that 
handles not only the new business cam- 
paigns of the bank, but codperates with 
local merchants and manufacturers on 
their schedules and with other banks in 
the planning and execution of their ad- 
vertising and new business programs. 

The opening of the new building 
when the physical consolidation took 
place was noteworthy for the number 
of people and the amount of new busi- 
ness it brought in. 

By actual count, 8,182 people visited 
the new quarters on opening day and 
about 15,000 throughout the week. 
Over 1200 new accounts were opened 
the first week and over 1600 the first 
two weeks. Before the building was 
completed over 400 boxes had been re- 
served in the new vault in addition to 
those rented, the result of a short direct- 
by-mail campaign. 

\ miniature First-Central Building 
in the form of a home savings bank 


went with each new savings account all 
week. 
Tuesday of opening week was desig- 


Opening Savings Day; 
Wednesday, ‘Trust and Investment 
Day; Thursday, Safe Deposit Box 
Day; Friday, Women’s Day, and Sat- 
urday, Commercial Day. 

The First National Bank, the largest 
of the three merging institutions, is one 
of the oldest banks in the state, having 
been organized as the Dane County 
Bank in October, 1854, and nationalized 
in 1863, receiving charter number 144. 

Its history is more colorful than that 
of the average bank. During the Civil 
War the bank quarters were used as 
headquarters for the paymasters of the 
army when troops were stationed at 
Camp Randall, Madison, now the site 
of the University of Wisconsin’s sta- 
dium and football field. It is evident 
from a series of historical advertise- 
ments run locally by the institution that 
western banking in the early days was 
a hazardous undertaking principally be- 
cause of the difficulty in transporting 


nated’ as 
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Safe deposit vaults 


money. ‘To associate its modern litera- 
ture with the age and stability of the 
bank, the First National adopted the 
slogan, “‘Reliable since 1854.” Since 
the merger this slogan has been supple- 
mented: “Reliable since 1854—Strong- 
er Now than Ever.” “Backed by over 
sixty-eight years of sound banking” is 
also used to capitalize the age idea lo- 
cally. 

The Merchants and Savings Bank 
was a comparatively new bank, organ- 
ized in 1910, but its growth has been 
phenomenal, due almost entirely to the 
efforts of Milo C. Hagan, cashier and 
active head, who becomes senior vice- 
president of the reorganized First Na- 
tional. 

The Central Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany, one of the leading trust compa- 
nies in the Northwest, was the third 
party to the merger. 

L. M. Hanks, president of the Cen- 
tral Wisconsin Trust Company, also be- 
came president of the First National 
Bank at the time of the merger, and 
will head both institutions. The other 
officers of the First National Bank are 


Magnus Swenson, W. D. Curtis, T. R. 
Hefty, T. C. McCarthy, M. C. Hagan, 
J. H. Coe, vice-presidents; M. H. Sater, 
cashier; Harold Schlueter, John Dear, 


assistant cashiers. The other officers 
of the Central Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany are Magnus Swenson, Fred M. 
Brown, T. R. Hefty, M. C. Hagan, 
J. H. Coe, vice-presidents; B. J. Halli- 
gan, secretary; Vivian Brown, assistant 
treasurer. 

To embody a complete explanation of 
the services of the bank and trust com- 
pany, a novel booklet, “Under One 
Roof,” was published in connection witb 
the opening. The booklet was unique .n 
that it took the form of the building 
itself, with the title mortised into the 
picture of the structure. 

“As we offer more than complete 
banking accommodations to individuals 
and firms,” says the booklet, “we sim- 
ilarly offer additional services to banks 
and bankers. We aim to be of practical 
assistance in building up the business of 
other banks just as we work continu- 
ally to promote the prosperity of our 
individual customers.” 





National City Bank of Indianapolis, Ind: 


HE new sixteen story building of 

the National City Bank of Indi- 

anapolis, Ind., was opened for 
business on January 3. This bank was 
established in 1912 and had occupied 
a building at 14 East Washington street 
since that time until it outgrew its quar- 
ters. In 1912 the resources of the bank 
were about $4,000,000 and at the pres- 
ent time are approximately $9,000,000. 
Work was commenced on the present 
new quarters of the bank February 26, 
1921, and the building was ready for 
occupancy January 1, 1922. 

In the new building the Corinthian 
style of architecture predominates in the 
lower stories, and an effort has been 
made in designing the structure to em- 
phasize the bank atmosphere in the first 
two stories so that on approach an ob- 
server would be conscious only of the 
bank. Ornamentation has been confined 
to the bottom and top, and the interven- 
ing stories have been designed to pre- 
sent a shaftlike appearance in carrying 
out the idea. 

The windows, while so placed as to 
give maximum of light for the office 
floors are made to appear as unobtru- 
sive openings in a plain shaft. 

The building was designed by Hogg- 
son Brothers, bank builders, of New 
York and Chicago. The front is of lime- 
stone for the first three floors, the sto- 
ries intervening between the capital 
and the base are of gray face brick and 
the top of ornamental terra cotta match- 
ing the base. 

The first floor is occupied by the 
banking institution. The floor is of 
Tennessee marble blocks with a taver- 
nelle fleuri marble counter screen with 
check desks to match. In addition to 
the rare imported Italian marble used 
in the counter screen other very unusual 
decorative touches have been given the 
banking room by a marble dial clock 
flanked by mirrors at the rear of the 
room and a marble balustrade which 
runs along the edge of the mezzanine 
floor. 

The ceiling is in old ivory tints. The 
vestibule is in tavernelle marble fleuri 
with gold leaf decorations and the bank- 
ing cages are of bronze. An indirect 
lighting system has been employed radi- 
ating from lights fixed in the tops cf 


the cages, obviating the necessity for 
fixtures in the ceiling. 

Inside the entrance on the right is the 
officers’ space with a private room ad- 
joining. Departments of drafts, collec- 
tions, notes and collateral are located 
there. A ladies’ alcove and savings de- 
partment are on the left. At the rear 
is the statements window and a passage 
to the working quarters which occupy 
the remainder of the first floor. 

In addition to the banking quarters 
on the main floor, a mezzanine and base- 
ment are devoted to the bank. The 
safe deposit department, a reception 
room, directors’ room, locker rooms for 
men and women employees, rest rooms 
and writing rooms are located in the 
basement. 

An innovation in vault protection 
which Hoggson Brothers have employed 
in connection with the installation of the 
deposit vault is a mirror system which 
permits a view of the bottom of the 
vault. The vault, resting on steel gird- 
ers, stands on a level with the floor and 
a space of two feet has been left be- 
neath it. The space is reflected by mir- 
rors and lights through a clear glass 
door at the side of the vault, permitting 
a view of the bottom at all times. 

The president of the bank, James M. 
McIntosh, began his banking experience 
as a clerk in the Citizens Bank of Con- 
nersville more than forty-five years ago, 
after which he served for a time as 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Connersville, Ind. In 1906 he resigned 
from the position of national bank ex- 
aminer, which he had held for about 
nine years, and took the presidency of 
the Union National Bank of Indianap- 
olis. This position he held until 1912, 
when he organized the National City 
Bank of Indianapolis. 

The other officers are: John R. Welch, 
L. P. Newby, F. M. Millikan and Louis 
F. Elvin, vice-presidents; H. A. Groff, 
assistant to the president; C. A. James, 
cashier; Miss Josephine M. Henley and 
A. B. Cravens, assistant cashiers. The 
board of directors is composed of Mr. 
McIntosh, Charles W. Miller, Mr. 
Welch, Mr. Newby, J. T. Moorman, 
Mr. Millikan, W. K. Sproule, Isaac 
Pinkus, John W. Lovett, James P. 
Goodrich and C. A. James. 
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This view faces toward the street entrance and shows the mezzanine and the officers’ space on the left 
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ENTRANCE TO THE NATIONAL CITY BANK, INDIANAPOLIS 


Effort was made to emphasize the bank atmosphere in the first two stories so that on approach an 
observer would be conscious only of the bank 
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In this view, taken from the officers’ space is shown the entrance to the bank from the lobby 
of the building 











One of the rear corners of the banking room showing the bookkeeper’s window 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING 


The front is of limestone for the first three floors, the intervening stories, gray face brick, and the 
top of ornamental terra cotta 








National Exchange Bank of Baltimore 


HE present home of the National 

Exchange Bank of Baltimore, Md., 

was built after the great fire in 
1904 which destroyed the former build- 
ing. An additional strip of land was 
bought and the new building construct- 
ed. Since then the growth of business 
has made necessary extensive interior 
alterations on three occasions until 
finally the remaining property on the 





WALDO NEWCOMER 
President National Bank of Baltimore 


block was acquired, and the bank build- 
ing now occupies the entire block with 
an entrance on Baltimore street. 
Architecturally the building is one 
of the finest in Baltimore, being of Ital- 
ian Renaissance type and constructed 
of brown stone. The frontage on four 
streets gives abundant daylight and the 
additional isolation from fire risk. The 
treatment of the interior of the new 
building is impressive and pleasing, ia 
harmony with the cheerful lighting ad- 


26 


vantages through the tall windows on 
three sides. The high-domed roof, to- 
gether with the massive columns ex- 
tending from the main floor to the ceil- 
ing, lends dignity and beauty to the 
interior. 

The larger and thoroughly modern 
facilities will aid the bank in serving its 
customers more efficiently. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE BANKING ROOM 


At the right of the entrance is an at- 
tractive, well-appointed room set apart 
for women, where comparative quict 
and rest may be enjoyed. Opposite and 
at the left of this entrance are two con- 
venient conference rooms and as one en- 
ters the main banking room the officers’ 
desks are at the left. Directly opposite 
is the stairway leading to the vault and 
safe deposit rooms in the basement. 

Extending around the remaining 
space on the main floor, on both sides, 
are the numerous tellers’ divisions so ar- 
ranged as to give the greatest degree of 
convenience to the public, with the de- 
partment for savings extending across 
the extreme end of the banking floor. 
There are also several private booths 
for patrons. 

Over the entrance on the second floor 
is the large meeting room for the bank’s 
directors, while on the balcony, extend- 
ing around the entire inside area of the 
building, are located the bookkeeping 
and clerical departments, thus provid- 
ing space for all employees not coming 
in contact with the public. 

The third floor, not visible from the 
banking floor, duplicates the second and 
is available for future use when re- 
quired; at present it is used for storing 
the bank’s records and locker-rooms for 
women employees. 

One of the most important features 
of the new bank is its safe deposit vault, 
which is the latest and finest example of 
construction, being absolutely fireproof 
and burglar-proof. 

Adjacent to the vault, in addition to 
numerous coupon rooms, are three spe- 
cial conference rooms, which are avail- 
able to the bank’s patrons for meetings 

















—another convenience that will be fre- 
quently appreciated. 


HISTORY OF THE BANK 


The National Exchange Bank was or- 
ganized by a group of Baltimore busi- 
ness men in 1865. At that time the 
banking house was located on Sharp 
street. The growth of the bank neces- 
sitated the erection in 1879 of a new 
seven story structure. The building was 
considered quite imposing in those days 
and attracted much attention. 

it is interesting to note that the prop- 
erty occupied by the bank was the site 
of the “Old Congress Hall,” in which 
the Continental Congress met in De- 
cember, 1776, and a bronze tablet on the 
exterior wall of the new bank building 
commemorates this event. 

The great Baltimore fire started di- 
rectly opposite the bank’s building on 
February 7, 1904, and the building was 
totally destroyed, with the exception of 
the vaults, but on the following day be- 
fore the fire was under control the bank 





National Exchange Bank of Baltimore 


opened for business as usual in tem- 
porary quarters. For four days no def- 
inite information as to the actual dam- 
age to the vault and its contents was 
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obtainable, after which it was found 
that the cash, securities and all records 
were intact. 

The following figures are indicative 





Main banking floor as seen from the entrance 


of the progress of the bank: In 1897 
the capital was $600,000; surplus and 
profits, $184,087.18, and the deposits, 
$1,397,594.03. At December 31, 1921, 
the capital was $1,500,000; surplus and 
profits, $1,425,719.87, and deposits, 
$10,457,629.47. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


The officers of the bank are: Waldo 
Newcomer, president; Summerfield 
Baldwin, Clinton G. Morgan, vice-presi- 
dents; Joseph W. Leffler, cashier; Wil- 
liam R. Webb, William Hambleton, as- 
sistant cashiers; C. O. Kieffner. auditor 
and assistant cashier. 

The directors are Summerfield Bald- 
win, William H. Matthai, Waldo New- 
comer, George Cator, William A. Dixon, 
Robert M. Rother, Benjamin W. Cork- 
ran, Jr., W. W. Cator, George N. Num- 
sen, P. J. McEvoy, Jacob Epstein, C. 
Wilbur Miller, Clinton G. Morgan, R. 
Howard Bland, Merville H. Carter, 
Hamilton G. Fant, George W. Kirwan, 
George W. Atkinson, Herbert A. Wag- 
ner, Joseph W. Leffler. 








Some Bank Credit Problems 


The Bankers Magazine has secured the serv- 
ices of a capable bank credit man to answer 
the inquiries of readers on current problems of 
the credit manager. Questions of general in- 
terest to credit man and bankers will be an- 
swered and only the initials of the person ask- 
ing the question will be used. In case the ques- 
tion is not one of particular interest to bank 
credit men as a whole or one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered 
intelligently, it is requested that they be direct 
and to the point, but that sufficient necessary 
detail be included to enable the editor to draw 
the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, 
The Bankers Magazine, 253 Broadway, New 
York.—Editor. 


QUESTION: I am taking the lib- 
erty of writing you for some much need- 
ed advice. At various times during the 
year we have occasion to purchase con- 
siderable commercial paper, and as we 
have seen fit to limit our purchase of 
any one name to $5000 we often have 
under discount the notes of a fairly 
large number of concerns. Many of the 
brokers have our name on their list, and 
various salesmen call upon us weekly or 
frequently, making offerings of numer- 
ous (so-called choice) names. When so 
many notes are offered to me, and pos- 


sibly having a rather large amount of 
funds to invest, I am sometimes at a loss 
as to just what paper to purchase or to 


take on option. You will, of course, 
realize that we cannot afford to main- 
tain an up-to-date credit department 
such as is found in the larger cities, and, 
therefore, more or less, have to rely 
upon the opinion of the broker and our 
own judgment. I have been reading 
some of the questions and answers 
which have recently appeared in your 
column, and am wondering if vou could 
not give me some suggestions as to how 
to pick out the better class of names 
from those offered.—J. B. R. 


ANSWER: Your task, as the loaning 
officer in a small interior city, is indeed a 
difficult one and requires considerable judg- 
ment, ability and experience. Being lo- 
cated as you are, you are, of course, not in 
a position to obtain first hand information 
and opinions on short notice, and, as you 
say, must rely upon the broker’s statements 
to a large extent. We would, therefore, 
suggest that you obtain from your New 
York correspondent an expression of opin- 
ion as to which are the most reliable brokers 
and which have a reputation for placing only 
high grade names. We do not mean to 
infer that all brokers are not reputable, but 
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some, of course, have had greater experi- 
ence and success than others. 

When any of the selected brokers offer 
names for your consideration, the first step 
is to quickly judge as to whether the busi- 
ness is a staple one and not subject to vio- 
lent fluctuations or based upon passing 
styles. ‘The paper of large, well known and 
strongly established enterprises is usually 
superior to that of newer and small con- 
cerns which might be unable to withstand a 
serious depression or strong competition. Of 
course, the matter of rates is one of prime 
consideration, and if it seems essential for 
you to obtain high rates it will be necessary 
for you to forego safety to some extent and 
pick the paper of less well known companies. 
Then, again, a great deal of the prime paper 
is first offered to the city banks, when such 
institutions are in the market for large 
blocks, and the smaller country banks find 
that the choice names are not presented to 
them. ‘This difficulty (if you consider it 
such) can be obviated to some extent by 
having your city correspondent purchase pa- 
per for you, either on your expressed in- 
structions or based on their own judgment. 
Many of the large city banks perform this 
service for their customers, and it would 
not be at all out of the ordinary for you to 
make this request. 

The next step in buying paper direct is 
to request statements on certain selected 
names for the past and possibly several pre- 
ceding years. It is also well to ask the 
salesmen for operating details such as sales, 
net profits, dividends, insurance, contingent 
liabilities, losses by bad debts, ete.; and 
some idea of the present and past outstand- 
ings in the open market as well as bank 
lines is important. In practically all cases, 
as you may know, a concern should have 
sufficient open bank lines to care for its out- 
standing open market paper. If the sales- 
man cannot furnish these details and you 
are sufficiently interested, you should write 
to the broker direct. Very often the broker 
will be able to furnish you with all of this 
information as well as to give you the re- 
sults of his last revision, covering trade pay- 
ments and bank opinions. 

Having part of the suggested data be- 
fore you, at least the statements, it will not 
be difficult to make a tentative analysis of 
each statement. In this connection it is 
well to segregate the actual quick assets and 
current liabilities from the other items. If 
sales are given, you can fairly well judge 
whether merchandise or receivables are too 
large, and you will, of course, not want 
paper where the indebtedness is unduly 
large or, in fact, where any item seems par- 
ticularly out of proportion. Also, you will 
wish to ascertain whether the slow assets 
have been increasing year by year whereas 
the working capital and possibly surplus 
(tangible net worth) have been on the de- 














crease. You will likewise have to know 
something about the type of business under 
consideration and general conditions sur- 
rounding it. As an example, were you 
analyzing the statement of a wholesale groc- 
ery located in the South, where conditions 
have been rather unfavorable, you would 
no doubt be justified in somewhat discount- 
ing the value of the receivables and would 
be interested in knowing how merchandise 
plus cash compared with current liabilities. 

Having picked out certain names which 
you feel are worthy of taking under option, 
your next step will be to write the banks 
having the account. Letters received in re- 
ply to those addressed to your own corre- 
spondents (and we would suggest always 
writing one or two of them) will also be 
helpful. These banks, if they do not already 
have the information, will be glad to inves- 
tigate the name for you, and where you so 
arrange with them make definite recom- 
mendations as to the desirability of the pa- 
per. The large city banks maintain credit 
departments with all facilities for gathering 
and analyzing detailed and late information 
and their opinions should be of value. In 
this connection, it might be well to ask your 
New York or Chicago bankers to send you 
a list of fifty or sixty of the best names 
every three or six months, so that you would 
have somewhat of a tentative guide to go by 
in making your selections. 

Another source of information is that fur- 
nished by some of the well-known agencies, 
There are several of them which specialize 
in commercial paper reports, and as they 
have high class investigators on the street 
constantly keeping their files up to date, we 
believe that these services merit some con- 
sideration. The reports furnished are often 
quite lengthy, covering history, management, 
affiliations, bank connections of the concern, 
trade checkings, comparison and analyzation 
0? crane and lastly an opinion of the 
risk. 

Having followed the foregoing suggestions 
you will possibly have written from two to 
six letters on each name, but we believe that 
the results will be worth the effort; and at 
practically a nominal expense you will have 
obtained quite complete checkings and some 
first class opinions. T.astly, we feel that a 
good understanding with your city corre- 
spondent is essential and that if you keep 
a satisfactory account the service rendered 
by the city bank’s credit department will 
more than recompense you, and will relieve 
you from a vast amount of worry as to your 
investments. 


QUESTION: Will you please ex- 
plain how the importation of goods is 
financed on an acceptance basis under a 
letter of credit? I have read different 
pamphlets on the use of acceptances, 
but have never quite understood the sig- 
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nificance of their use in connection with 
importations.—H. G. M. 


ANSWER: Bankers’ acceptances may 
arise from five fundamental transactions, 
namely, importation of merchandise, expor- 
tation of merchandise, domestic goods in 
transit, carrying of staple goods in ware- 
house, and to create dollar exchange. To 
fully explain the use of acceptances in 
financing any of these transactions would 
necessitate going into considerable detail, 
but, as you probably already have a gen- 
eral understanding of the subject, we be- 
lieve that the simple setting forth of the 
more important details of an import trans- 
action will cover the purpose and answer 
your question. 

Assuming that John Blake of New York 
has purchased some goods from Brown & 
Co. of Harrow, England, to whom Blake’s 
credit standing is unknown, his first action 
is to arrange with some bank to finance the 
transaction. To do this, Blake goes to his 
New York bank and makes application for a 
letter of credit. This application covers 
such details of the proposed import transac- 
tion as limit of amount, length of time that 
drafts are to run and various other points. 
Blake then signs an agreement which briefly 
states that if the bank will accept the drafts 
drawn in accordance with the letter of cred- 
it, he will reimburse the bank when the 
drafts come due. The bank thereupon sends 
the original copy of the letter of credit to 
the exporter in England, authorizing him to 
draw upon the bank at, say, ninety days’ 
sight, for the amount involved. By this ac- 
tion the bank promises to pay the draft if 
the required documents are attached and 
if all terms of the letter of credit are ful- 
filled. The exporter, upon receiving this 
letter of credit, ships the merchandise, draws 
a draft at ninety days’ sight on the New 
York bank, and attaches thereto the ship- 
ping documents, such as bills of lading, in- 
voice and whatever else may be required. 
This draft he then sells to his local English 
bank at the current rate of exchange for 
such drafts and the exporter from then on 
retires from the transaction. The bank 
which has made the purchase sends the draft 
and documents to its London correspondent, 
which in turn sends them on to its New 
York correspondent. This latter bank pre- 
sents all papers to the New York bank which 
originally issued the letter of credit, and 
this bank accepts the draft and detaches the 
documents. By accepting this draft, the 
bank obligates itself to pay it when due. 
The bank which presented the draft may 
then either hold the acceptance until ma- 
turity or it may be sold in the acceptance 
market, and the proceeds converted into 
sterling and remitted to the bank abroad. 

After accepting the draft, the bank re- 
tains the documents and has the option of 
releasing them to its customer, John Blake, 
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in trust, or it may require him to take up 
the documents against payment, such action 
being dependent upon the customer’s credit 
standing. Usually, however, in such trans- 
actions, the release is made on trust receipt, 
which obligates the customer to turn over 
the proceeds from the merchandise to the 
bank as soon as he receives them, the bank 
holding such proceeds as collateral for its 
outstanding acceptance. In case the cus- 
tomer does not fulfill his agreement to reim- 
burse the bank on or before the maturity 
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of the acceptance, the bank is, of course, 
obliged to pay the acceptance from its own 
funds. Any bank which issues a letter of 
credit such as above aescribed should, there- 
fore, have confidence in the character and 
financial ability of the customer, and the ele- 
ment of good credit standing is not to be 
overlooked. The person buying an accep- 
tance in the open market does so because of 
the good name and standing of the accept- 
ing bank, and this type of paper is looked 
upon as a high grade short time investment. 


Larger Results From Booklets 


By W. R. 


Vice-President Security Trust 


EADERS of the October number 

of Tue Bankers MaGazine will 

doubtless recall that I drew their 
attention to the publication of a series 
of educational talks on banking. This 
series ran for thirty-five days in a Los 
Angeles newspaper under the title of 
“Side Lights on Banking.” The series 
is now being printed by newspapers all 
over the United States. Thousands of 
copies in booklet form are being dis- 
tributed to the public. “Rise Above 
the Crowd” is the newest booklet of a 
series of twelve which I am planning 
to write, and which first appeared seri- 
ally in a daily newspaper of wide cir- 
culation, under the title “Banker’s Talks 
to Young Men.” Like the former series, 
it has demonstrated the value of first 
publishing the contents of a_ booklet 
in serial form, thus creating a great de- 
mand for the booklet even before it ‘s 
on the press. 

The new booklet is addressed to 
workers and young people starting in 
work. It shows them how they can 
make better progress, how they can pre- 
pare themselves for promotions, how 
they can make friends and hold them, 
why they can succeed better by work- 
ing with successful persons than by 
“knocking” them, why it is a losing 


game for them to shift from firm to firm 





Morehouse 


and Savings Bank, Los Angeles 


and usually a winning game to remain 
with one successful firm over a period 
of years. 

Over 25,000 copies of this booklet 
have been distributed in Los Angeles 
within thirty days. Its popularity is 
not confined to employers, but em- 
ployees as well. 

The reason for this popularity was 
due to the fact that its contents were 
first published serially in one of the 
leading newspapers. Four newspaper 
announcements endorsing it and calling 
atteniion to its appearance in booklet 
form aroused an interest among thou- 
sands of readers, even before the first 
of the series appeared in the newspa- 
per. With the publication of the first 
article manufacturers, corporations and 
business men began writing in and ask- 
ing if additional copies could be had in 
some form suitable for distribution to 
their employees. When advised that the 
articles would be published in booklet 
form, a manufacturer of clothing asked 
for 800 copies; a telephone corporation, 
2000 copies; a furniture company, 1500 
copies; a railroad, 750 copies, and 
Ford’s local assembling plant, 400 cop- 
ies, with numerous individuals request- 
ing from one to ten copies of the book- 
let. 

If « bank can place in a few days in 
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BANKER'S TALK TO YOUNG MEN 
Morehouse Tells ew to Avoid Rady Mistakes 


Thie\is the otath of @ series of twelve articles written expressly for the Los Angeles Beyress and par- 
tioularly addressed to the young men of thie community. 
By W. R. MOREHOUSE 
Vice President Seourity Trust and Savings Bank, Les Angeles, Calif. 
NE of the dominant charac- Presently the leader issues an- 
teristics of every successful other defying challenge to the fiee- 
| student should be loyalty to ing prey, only to be followed by his 
his teachers and his school. —— » turn. R.. > pom 
of hungry wolves we have just one 
udent who lacks this welt whe ts & tenéer, GR te 
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must sacrifice his accuracy in order 

to develop speed, it is far better 

that he attain less speed. 

COMES WITH PRACTICE 
Accuracy, like speed, often comes 

only after months of the most pre- 

a student 




































As the articles appeared in the newspapers 


the hands of salaried people 25,000 
booklets of helpful information, how 
much more efficient is its work than if 
it followed the customary method of 
distributing an occasional booklet now 
and then over a period of years. I can 
see no reason why a bank should not 
make its booklets popular with thou- 
sands of people, and if it can create 
this popularity in a week’s time, it 
seems to me that this is the most suc- 
cessful way to handle booklets. What a 
bank should aim to do is to get the 
people of its community to talking about 
the booklet, praising it, writing in for 
it, commending it to their friends. In 
the case of this new booklet, ‘Rise 
Above the Crowd,” the bank has gained 
the good will of employers of a large 
number of people by placing it in their 
hands for distribution to their em- 
ployees. By placing these helpful sug- 
gestions in the hands of workers, it has 
also gained their good will. 


LARGER RESULTS FROM BOOKLETS 


Probably not one-half of our banks 
have any definite plan of distributing 
booklets. At the same time they are 
buying booklets in large quantities. In 
many cases the booklets are bought be- 
cause from all appearances they are 
suited to a certain situation, and the 
buyer assumes that they will produce 
results that will justify him in purchas- 
ing them. He is perhaps least con- 


cerned as to any method of distributing 
them where they will be effective. It 
has been my experience that it is not a 
safe plan to buy booklets without first 
having a well worked out method for 
distributing them. To use an old say- 
ing, I have always felt that if I should 
buy booklets before I knew how to dis- 
tribute them that I was “getting the 
cart before the horse.” To my mind 
it would be just as sound reasoning for 
a person who is about to build a house 
to go first and buy so many shingles, 
so much siding, so much flooring, so 
much plaster and so many bricks, and 
then to get his pencil and paper and 
draw the plans of a house that would 
use just the material he had bought. 
The point is, the only safe rule in using 
booklets is to first know what use you 
expect to make of them, how you are to 
distribute them and the number you 
can use effectively before you place 
your order. 

What has been said about the present 
way of handling booklets is just as true 
about mailing lists. Thousands of dol- 
lars are wasted annually in making up 
mailing lists for which the bank has no 
particular use. Again, the only safe 
rule is to work out a plan first and then 
if you find you can use a mailing list 
to good advantage, assemble it, but not 
until this important point has been de- 
cided. 

The market is flooded with good book- 
lets on most any banking subject, 
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which, if they were properly distrib- 
uted, would produce large results, but, 
if kept on the shelves, are valueless. 
As already stated, booklets are fre- 





RiseAbove 
the Crowd ! 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE, Vice-President 


Security Trust & Savincs BANK 
Los ANGELES 











Cover page of one of the booklets 


quently bought with no definite pian of 
distribution in view, and for this reason 
I venture to say that if an inventory 
was made of the faded, soiled, obsolete 
and out-of-date booklets to be found on 
the shelves of many banks, the loss rep- 
resented by their costs would run into 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


When the proper time comes and the 
indications are that a booklet can be 
used to advantage, take plenty of time 
to plan how it is to be used, and how 
it is to be distributed—and not until 
you have satisfied yourself on these 
points, place your order. After it has 
been filled, then watch your stock and 
occasionally check up on the balance 
on hand. The tendency is for banks to 
hold back on distribution for fear that 
their supply will be exhausted. Funda- 
mentally this is wrong, for booklets are 
of no value until they are placed in the 
hands of the public. It is also a good 
plan to watch your stock of seasonal 
and timely booklets to insure that they 
do not become out-of-date on your 
shelves. If they are not moving fast 
enough, some plan should be devised 
that will increase distribution. So far 
as possible create a demand and inter- 
est in your booklets, even before they 
are printed, by running the contents 
serially in your local newspaper, and 
then order according to your demands, 
which will insure that there will be no 
loss owing to booklets that would other- 
wise be left on your hands. 

Readers of Tue Bankers MaGazine 
who read the article in the October 
number, and who have read some of 
the sections of the booklet described 
herein, will recognize the fact that both 
treat with very popular subjects. 

I am now preparing a new booklet 
which will deal with transactions be- 
tween the bank patron and his teller. 
In it I hope to present the teller in as 
favorable a light as possible by empha- 
sizing his human side, and in this way 
give the customer a higher apprecia- 
tion of the man who serves him at the 
bank window. This material will first 
run serially, and will then be printed 
booklet form for free distribution. 
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What Next in Europe’? 
By Frank A. Vanderlip 


NDER this title Messrs. Har- 
| | court Brace and Company of 

New York have recently pub- 
lished a book that contains one of the 
clearest discussions of the present prob- 
lem in Europe thus far contributed by 
any American observer. Mr. Vanderlip 
has not only enjoyed unusual oppor- 
tunities of meeting the Finance Minis- 
ters and leading statesmen and men of 
business in Europe, but he combines in 
his own experience and training quali- 
ties which render him an exceptionally 
trustworthy observer of economic con- 
ditions. 

In dealing with the important contri- 
bution he has made to a better under- 
standing of the European situation, the 
temptation arises to make numerous and 
lengthy quotations from his book, but it 
will be found more satisfactory for the 
reader to make a careful study of the 
book and thus obtain the results of Mr. 
Vanderlip’s studies in full. 

There are some features of the book, 
however, of especial importance, of 
which it is desired to take note. With 
the present disposition of the United 
States to listen to the wiles of the infla- 
tionists it is especially instructive to 
read what Mr. Vanderlip has to say on 
this subject: 

“If I were an incarnate devil whose 
sole objective was to bring upon human 
beings a reign of injustice and misery, 
and could use only on instrument for 
that purpose, I should choose a govern- 
ment printing press. With it I could 
bring about a chain of evil events which 
would paralyze industry, make a mock- 
ery of thrift and effectively undermine 
morality. It is difficult for anyone who 
has not experienced the evil results that 
inevitably follow prolonged inflation to 
comprehend what a diabolical instra- 
ment is the currency printing press. 

“If one were to attempt to make a 
catalogue of the results of the great 
war. | believe that on the credit side so 
few items might be entered that the 
page would be almost blank. But there 


is one result that should be of untold 
value to the future of America. The 
awakening of all men’s minds to the 
worth of a stable standard of value and 
an apprehension of the untold evils that 
any people must encounter who try to 
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take the apparently simple course of 
filling the gap in the national budget by 
the printing of paper money will be a 
great gain if we have learned the les- 
son.” 

His chapter on inflation might well 
be made a text for study in our colleges 


and universities, and its conclusions 
ought to sink deeply and permanently 
into our national economic life. 
Regarding the reparation due from 
Germany Mr. Vanderlip says: 
“They ought to pay. They ought to 
pay to the last mark that is possible in 
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reparation of the awful damage done.” 
He nevertheless modifies this vigorous 
statement to some extent by contending 
that France has taken measures which 
make full payment impossible. 

Mr. Vanderlip does not consider the 
peace treaties as well conceived. He 
says: 

“My feeling is that the various peace 
treaties that were written in Paris con- 
tained much that was unjust and un- 
sound. Magnanimity was wholly lack- 
ing. The treaties were dictated in a 
spirit of reprisal, revenge and selfish- 
ness, and in economic blindness. The 
evils that flow from those unhappy facts 
are injuring Europe more seriously than 
did the war itself.” 

In analyzing the economic situation 
in England, while Mr. Vanderlip pays a 
deservedly high tribute to England’s 
commercial honor and skill, he neverthe- 
less does not regard the situation in that 
country as satisfactory. It will be in- 
structive to quote his leading observa- 
tions on this subject. 


“The most superficial observer could 


not miss the fact that business condi- 
tions in England are at the moment dis- 
tinctly unsatisfactory. There is a great 
deal of unemployment. More than a 
million and a half people are receiving 
unemployment doles and perhaps one 
million more are working on short time. 
“England is at the present time in the 
midst of an industrial and economic cri- 
sis. Her foreign trade, which is vital 
to her business prosperity, is compara- 
tively stagnant. This has occurred in 
spite of her commercial experience, 
which is superior to that of any other 
people, and in spite of her genius for 
foreign trade, in which she has been 
schooled through generations. In the 
face of the economic difficulties that 
have resulted from the war, she is still 
admitted to have the greatest genius in 
the world for international commerce. 
“The prestige of England is one of 
the substantial facts of our modern 
world. Everyone believes in the sound- 
ness of English experience, and in the 
ability of Englishmen to master diffi- 
cult situations. For more than a cen- 
tury the trade of England has been 
dominated by a standard of commercial 
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honor that has built up for her indus- 
tries and her merchants the highest de- 
gree of world confidence. Her prestige 
is so great that I find in considering the 
economic outlook of England one is dis- 
posed to take too much for granted; 
there is a disinclination to examine fun- 
damentals as one would in other coun- 
tries. It is easier to assume that Eng- 
land has always stood in the forefront 
of industrial and commercial nations 
and that she will always stand there. 
It seems to me almost a kind of com- 
mercial sacrilege to raise any question 
of the essential security of the economic 
position of Great Britain. 

“My admiration for British charac- 
ter, achievement and ability is very 
great. I have the highest regard for 
English experience and a firm belief in 
the sound common sense of the whole 
English people. I am convinced that if 
America had a tithe of the knowledge 
and experience of the English commer- 
cial world she would seize the commer- 
cial and financial opportunities that are 
scattered everywhere about her, and 
place herself rapidly and firmly in the 
forefront of the world’s financial forces. 
But in spite of the record and prestige 
of England, I believe the time has come 
when one should not allow the position 
which she has occupied and still occu- 
pies to close one’s eyes to the necessity 
of a further examination of the eco- 
nomic basis upon which the future of 
Great Britain rests.” 

Mr. Vanderlip takes a thoroughly 
sound view of the Allied debts to the 
United States. On this subject he says: 

“So far as America is concerned we 
should do nothing which will stimulate 
quibbling as to the basic fact of the obli- 
gations. We loaned American dollars. 
They were raised under the greatest 
pressure from our people. It was at the 
time regarded by no one as part of our 
war contribution. That contribution 
was made in full measure and in ample 
amounts when we spent directly, as we 
did, eighteen billion dollars, and when 
we moved two million men over three 
thousand miles of water to the battle- 
fields. The loans are matters of honor 
between our associates and the treasury 
of the United States. At the time these 
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loans were made, not the slightest sug- 
gestion was raised casting doubt as to 
the nature of the obligations which were 
created. They were unequivocal obli- 
gations to repay. 

“America for many years to come 
will be the great world reservoir of cap- 
ital. If our first great adventure in 
granting international credit were to 
have the unhappy conclusion of repudi- 
ation by our debtors, that reservoir of 
capital will be sealed in the future to 
any further flow in the direction of Eu- 
rope. It would be inconceivable that 
American investors, should they find 
that foreign obligations are so lightly 
regarded as to be repudiated when their 
payment becomes onerous, will again go 
into their pockets to find funds for fu- 
ture international loans. That is a point 
to which European debtors may well 
give thought. In the rehabilitation of 
Europe there will be need for American 
capital. No action should be now taken 
by European nations which will cut 
them off from their only important 
source for the future supply of interna- 
tional loans.” 

“I put to one of the most distin- 
guished English statesmen of the pres- 
ent day this general problem of war 
cancellation. I asked him what, in his 
opinion, we ought to ask for canceling 
our claims against the Allies, as he 
strongly felt we should do. His reply 
showed the objectivity of the British 
mind. 

“His proposal was that the American 
Government should say to the Allies 
that the Allied indebtedness will be can- 
celled provided the Allies will in turn 
reduce by the same amount their de- 
mands upon Germany for indemnity. 

“Such a proposal seems to me to be 
without sound principle. If the indem- 
nity is too high, if its terms are impos- 
sible of fulfillment, the Allies have it 
quite within their power to reduce it. 
No more futile proposal could be made 
to America from a political point of 
view than to suggest the purchase by 
the cancellation of our debt of a reason- 
able attitude on the part of the Allies 
toward Germany. It would be to pur- 
chase something which is obviously in 
the interests of the Allies to adopt; 
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failure by the Allies to adopt such a 
course promises to be followed by such 
contagious financial decay that the Al- 
lies must act promptly, or quickly feel 
the heavy weight of the consequences. 
Why, then, should we purchase this 
wiser attitude at the expense of cancel- 
ing our just claims?” 

He realizes, however, that the pay- 
ment of the Allied indebtedness or even 
the interest would give rise to grave 
economic problems, and makes the fol- 
lowing suggestion as affording a means 
of escape from the dilemma which 
would be created if the debts or the 
interest thereon were paid. 

“T would have America make a grand 
gesture in international relationships. 
While demanding that the payment be 
made, I would have America say that 
she is prepared for the present to fore- 
go the receipt of it. That is how the 
consequences of the paradox may be 
avoided. 

“What then shall we do with it? I 
would like to see every dollar that can 
ever be paid to us by our debtors for 
years to come devoted to the rehabilita- 
tion of European civilization. It is only 
through the rehabilitation of European 
civilization that these debts can ever 
conceivably be paid. It is only through 
the rehabilitation of European civiliza- 
tion that America can ever conceivably 
realize in full measure her destiny, or 
can expect a full measure of prosperity 
of her people. 

“I would bring a spirit into the af- 
fairs of distressed Europe which would 
promise a revival of hope, a renewal of 
courage, a stimulation of industry. 

“There is today a pall of cynicism, of 
national hatred and of disbelief in the 
sincerity of friend and foe alike, which 
makes the start toward rehabilitation 
almost impossible. 

“Let us now soberly examine what it 
is that we might do. 

“Large sections of Europe are back- 
ward, judged by our standards. Back- 
ward though they may be, they are 
bursting with latent possibilities for de- 
velopment. A study of Eastern Eu- 
rope has aroused in my mind a vivid 
program. I believe a plan for the de- 
velopment of Eastern Europe could be 
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laid out which might well be compared 
to the vision our forefathers had when 
the latent possibilities of our great West 
were unfolded to their minds.” 

While the tone of the book through- 
out is by no means hopeful, Mr. Van- 
derlip was nevertheless enabled to dis- 
cern what he considered an important 
spiritual development as taking place in 
Italy. He says: 

“This new spiritual development, of 
which I thought I could detect a good 
many unrelated expressions in Italy, is 
not working along the lines of estab- 
lished creeds. It seemed to be an effort 
to stimulate tolerance, esteem, recip- 
rocal good will, and to revive the ideal 
of brotherhood. It seemed to be not 
only a refreshing belief in the spiritual 
side of man, but a determination to 
transfer that spiritual power into a liv- 
ing force. When I left Italy I felt that 
it might grow in intensity until it light- 
ed the darkness that is spreading over 
the continent of Europe.” 
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No brief notice of this book can pos- 
sibly convey to the reader the sound and 
clear message which it contains regard- 
ing the political and economic condi- 
tions of Europe, and the proper rela- 
tion of the people of the United States 
to these important matters. Very many 
of the books recently written about Eu- 
rope have a decidedly pro-German lean- 
ing, and are moreover filled with de- 
ductions which show either deficient 
judgment or exceedingly shallow eco- 
nomic training. It is refreshing to con- 
trast with such untrustworthy guides 
the remarkably clear and sound expo- 
sition of conditions given by Mr. Van- 
derlip, and the entirely safe conclusions 
which he reaches in each particular 
case. 

No one who wishes to get a correct 
idea of the economic situation at pres- 
ent existing in Europe should fail to 
read Mr. Vanderlip’s book. 


Uy 


TS 


Book Reviews 


A Revision oF THE Treaty. By John 
Maynard Keynes, C.B. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


This volume, the author states, has 
been prepared as a sequel to “The Eco- 
nomic Consequences of the Peace,” pub- 
lished in 1919. It presents the facts 
about the reparations provided for in 
the Treaty of Versailles, with the modi- 
fications of the several subsequent pacts. 

Mr. Keynes makes an able argument 
for a reduction of the sums Germany 
has been called on to pay. He consid- 
ers much of the Allied demands as “un- 
just” and “dishonorable.” He _ pro- 
poses certain settlements to be offered 
France “on one condition only—that 
she accepts it. But if, like Shylock, she 
claims her pound of flesh, then let the 
law prevail.” He speaks of the United 
States “exacting’’ payment of the Al- 


lied debts. His conception of interna- 
tional politics is thus expressed: “‘Inter- 
national politics is a scoundrel’s game, 
and always has been.” 

And here one gains his real mental 
attitude toward America. 

“The average American, I fancy, 
would like to see the European nations 
approaching him with a pathetic light 
in their eyes and the cash in their hands, 
saying, ‘America, we owe to you our 
liberty and our life; here we bring what 
we can in grateful thanks, money not 
wrung by grievous taxation from the 
widow and orphan, but saved, the best 
fruits of victory, out of the abolition of 
armaments, militarism, empire, and in- 
ternal strife, made possible by the help 
you freely gave us.’ And then the aver- 
age American would reply: ‘I honor you 
for your integrity. It is what I ex- 
pected. But I did not enter the war for 
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profit or to invest my money well. I 
have my reward in the words you have 
just uttered. The loans are forgiven. 
Return to your homes and use the re- 
sources I release to uplift the poor and 
the unfortunate. And it would be an 
essential part of the little scene that 
this reply should come as a complete 
and overwhelming surprise.” 

If before writing this paragraph Mr. 
Keynes could have seen the law recently 
passed by the American Congress pro- 
hibiting the cancellation of any part of 
the Allied debt due the United States, 
he might have escaped writing anything 
quite so ridiculous. 

In pleading Germany’s case Mr. 
Keynes shows himself to be a keen and 
clever advocate of a bad cause. 


ay 


Greater Roumania. By Charles Up- 
son Clark, Ph.D. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 


This book deals with Roumania’s 
wealth, landscape, the customs of the 
people, and the part which the country 
played in the great war. It has chap- 
ters on history, art, literature, politics, 
banking and railroads—all extensively 
revised by Roumanian experts and illus- 
trated with new maps and numerous 
important documents. It constitutes a 
standard work of reference in English 
for a country now of first class impor- 


tance. 
QW 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE AND Its ReE- 
ORGANIZATION. By Elisha M. Fried- 
man. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 


The aim of this book is to present a 
concise account of the financial changes 
in Europe during and since the war, and 
a summary of the proposals for finan- 
cial reconstruction. It covers the period 
from 1914 to 1921 and treats the ques- 
tions of foreign exchange, banking and 
public finance with reference to the 
three major belligerents. The different 
methods of war finance of England, 
France and Germany are compared and 
appraised, and an attempt is made to 
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outline the respective prospects for the 
future, and the measures taken or rec- 
ommended to hasten the return of stable 
conditions. 

Covering as it does ground not else- 
where adequately treated, the book will 
be of immense and permanent value to 
all those interested in public or private 
finance, whether as students or as busi- 
ness men. 

aay 


WuitHer Bounp? By Ste- 
New York: D. Ap- 


Europe 
phen Graham. 
pleton & Co. 


From a pilgrimage through the cap- 
itals of Europe in 1921, Mr. Graham 
has made up an interesting picture of 
what he saw and heard. These first- 
hand observations on conditions in Eu- 
rope are illuminative and instructive and 
will help one very much in getting a 
clearer view of the mental attitude of 
the respective countries. 

Many of the books written about Eu- 
rope are exceedingly tiresome, but this 
one does not belong in that class. It 
holds the interest of the reader from 
cover to cover. 

ay 


INcoMe IN THE Unirep States. By 
Wesley C. Mitchell, W. L. King, F. 
R. Macauley, O. W. Knauth. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 

A brief and fascinating summary of 
an exhaustive statistical analysis of the 
income of the American people for the 
last decade. Some of the questions an- 
swered are: What has been, year by 
year, the aggregate money income of the 
nation? What part of the changes in 
this aggregate are due to fluctuations in 
prices and what part to fluctuations in 
the production of goods? How is the 
aggregate income divided among indi- 
viduals? What proportion of the whole 
income goes to wage and salary earn- 
ers? What changes does this propor- 
tion undergo? How does per capita in- 
come in the United States compare with 
that in other countries? 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions ot Banks and Bankers 


{4 URING the last month,” says 
D the March bulletin of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, “‘improve- 
ment of conditions in several basic in- 
dustries has furnished a more hopeful 
prospect for the trade of the coming 
months. This better outlook has in 
some measure been offset by labor and 
other difficulties in the textile industry, 
which have resulted in reduced activ- 
ity in that branch of business.” The 
bulletin continues: 


Fluctuations in the price of raw materials 
have subjected the textile trade to still 
further difficulty, while in that industry, as 
well as in others, the lack of forward orders 
has made it difficult to plan policies far in 
advance. Fairly good conditions are re- 
ported in the shoe and leather industry, al- 
though improvement has been largely con- 
fined to New England. There has been dis- 
tinct increase in the activity of the plants 
of the United States Steel Corporation as 
well as some increase in the activity of 
independent mills. Iron and steel prices 
have, however, tended to decline, or at best 
to hold their own, rather than to advance. 
In the chemical industry business activity 
has heen given a severe setback as a result 
of uncertainty as to the future. In_ the 
nonferrous metals, especially copper, there 
has heen a distinct increase in production 
with the reopening of mines, which had 
been shut down for a long time past. 

The net outcome of these changes has 
been to diminish the irregularity and un- 
evenness noted in the movement of industry 
during 1921. Textiles and allied lines which 
have heen far in advance of others are los- 
ing their relative momentum. The evening 
tend: ney thus evidenced by current read- 
justinents is reflected in the fact that the 
boars price index remains unchanged at 


138. The significance of this apparent sta- 
bility of the price situation is not disclosed 
until account is taken of the fact that there 
have been noteworthy advances in prices 
of many agricultural products during the 
month. The effect of these advances would 
have been to raise the general price index 
had they not been offset by corresponding 
price declines in other lines of industry. 
The readjustment process, it would appear, 
has now definitely reached the stage of in- 
terindustrial price revision. 

The advance in value of agricultural prod- 
ucts has tended to create conditions mate- 
rially facilitating both the liquidation of 
loans at banks and the rapidity of move- 
ment of products to market. ‘The more sat- 
isfactory marketing and price conditions 
have not only extended to grain, but have 
also included tobacco and other products. 
Early crop reports from the southwestern 
grain regions have not been altogether reas- 
suring. 

The long-continued slackness of employ- 
ment and past uncertainty as to agricul- 
tural prices have produced an effect upon 
trade activity, with the result that both 
wholesale and retail trade indexes are dis- 
posed to show recession of buying in most 
parts of the country save for seasonal ac- 
tivity in special lines, such as dry goods. 
Although betterment of retail demand has 
been reported in the farming districts, the 
effect of higher agricultural prices has not 
yet brought about any considerable moditfi- 
cation of conditions. It should, however, 
be remembered in this connection that the 
farmer had already largely disposed of his 
last year’s crop. 

The volume of employment (another im- 
portant factor in influencing demand for 
goods) shows but little modification, al- 
though figures reported by the United States 
Employment Service indicate a slight ad- 
vance. This condition, however, holds good 
chiefly in the population centers. Strikes 
in the textile region of New England as well 
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as labor troubles elsewhere have during the 
latter part of the month of February tended 
to aggravate the unemployment situation. 

Continued improvement is noted in build- 
ing operations. As compared with last year 
the volume of building is very much larger, 
January permits being more than double 
what they were a year ago. ‘This is result- 
ing in an increased demand for steel and 
iron products as well as for other materials. 
It has also increased the demand for labor 
in parts of the country where the surplus 
of unemployment would otherwise have beén 
more considerable. 

Financially the month has shown contin- 
ued reduction in the volume of credit re- 
quired by the community. Portfolios both 
of reserve and member banks show still 
further reduction, while interest rates have 
remained fairly stable at the levels already 
reached. Foreign exchange has shown a de- 
cidedly stronger tendency, the highest lev- 
els for a long time past having been reached 
in sterling, francs, and some other Euro- 
pean currencies. Business failures are on a 
materially higher level than in 1921, while 
the month of February, as previously pre- 
dicted by commercial agencies, also shows 
an increase in commercial failures as con- 
trasted with January. 


CREDIT FACILITIES FOR AGRICULTURE 


Referring to proposals recently made 


to provide new credit facilities for agri- 
cultural interests, the current issue of 
The Index, published by the New York 
Trust Company, calls attention to an 
all-important difference between the 
proposals of the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry, and the results of 
the recent Agricultural Conference, as 
follows: 


The committee appointed by the confer- 
ence to consider the matter suggested the 
extension of the rediscounting privilege to 
a new class of agricultural paper by the 
Federal Reserve banks. The Joint Com- 
mission, on the other hand, recommended the 
setting up of separate departments in the 
Federal Land Banks, for the purpose of 
rediscounting agricultural paper having a 
maturity of not less than six months and 
not more than three years, the paper thus 
taken to be made the basis of issues of 
short-term securities to be sold to investors. 

This proposal would seem to have the 
merit of proceeding along sound lines and 
if adopted and used to any great extent 
would draw credit from new sources, i. e@., 
investors in short term securities, who would 
provide new funds, attracted by the proper 
security for their money together with an 
attractive rate of interest. This plan would 
avoid the drawing of too great a propor- 
tion of funds from commercial banks, 
whose assets should in large be more liquid. 


Such a plan does not imperil the integrity 
of the Federal Reserve System nor would it 
place the farmer in the favored position of 
drawing on the United States ‘Treasury. He 
would be competing for credit in the open 
market and would get his share, depending 
on the attractiveness of the security offered. 
He would have to put himself on a business 
basis as to payment of loans and be pre- 
pared to liquidate his paper at maturity 
whether or not the market price of ms prod- 
ucts was sufficiently high to reimburse him. 

If farmers in general are prepared to 
adopt these methods of doing business and 
will be satisfied with businesslike and proper 
banking methods as applied to their finances 
there is no reason why such a plan should 
not succeed. 


SOURCES OF CREDIT AVAILABLE 


The Indez calls attention to the many 
sources of credit now available to agri- 
culture, including: 


1. The Farm 
ing 

(a) Federal Land Banks providing long- 
term loans on farm first mortgages, 

(b) Farm Loan Associations lending on 
farm mortgages to their members 
funds derived from Federal Land 
Banks, 

(c) Joint Stock Land Banks, authorized 
under the Farm Loan Act, lending 
on farm first mortgages. 

2. War Finance Corporation, offering 
short-term credits up to $1,000,000,000 di- 
rect to producers of, or dealers in, agri- 
cultural products, or indirectly to them 
through financial and coéperative institu- 
tions. 

3. Federal Reserve Banks offering redis- 
count privileges to member banks on agri- 
cultural paper having a maturity of not 
more than six months. 

4. Member banks and trust companies 
offering the usual credit accommodations in 
their own communities and through corre- 
spondent banks. 

5. Non-member banks and trust compa- 
nies offering the usual credit accommoda- 
tions in their own communities and through 
correspondent banks. 

6. Cattle loan organizations. 

7. Farm mortgage companies. 

8. Insurance companies, mutual, stock 
and fraternal organizations lending on 
mortgage. 

9. Investment bankers arranging farm 
mortgage loans for private investors, and 
bond offerings based on mortgages. 

10. Merchants, factors and buyers ad- 
vancing funds and credits against growing 
crops and other farm products. 

11. Private individuals investing direct in 
farm mortgages. 

Even this long list of the sources of credit 
now available to agriculture takes no ac- 


Loan Board, supervis- 





In the Center of Things: 


A large bank in a large business cen- 
ter; located in the valley metropolis 
that marks the crossroads of conti- 
nental rail and river traffic. 


The strength of sound banking prac- 
tices—of a desire to cooperate fully— 
of 64 years’ experience—of accurate, 
rapid service in seven departments, all 
national—these qualities of strength 
not expressible in figures have at- 
tracted to us as patrons some of the 
most important banks in the territory 
we serve. 


Correspondence and inquiries of 
banks and bankers invited 





count of the general credit facilities indi- 
rectly made available to agricultural inter- 
ests, among others, by the open market op- 
erations of the Federal Reserve banks. 


THE FARMER’S INCOME 


The farmers of the United States in 
1918 and 1919 reached an unprecedent- 
edly high level of total income, as com- 
pared with the rest of the gainfully em- 
ployed. This is true, whether compari- 
sons are made on the basis of absolute 
income, or of purchasing power in terms 
of the dollar’s power in 1913. Then, 
suddenly, in 1920, the farmer’s share in 
the national income, in terms of pre-war 
price-levels, dropped to a point below 
that of any previous year in the decade 
1910-1920. This fact is disclosed in 
the report of the National Bureau of 
Economie Research, now in press. 

The report says: 


The farmers, who represent about 6,450,- 
000, or 16 per cent., of the gainfully em- 


ployed, have received during the past decade 
a share in the total national income vary- 
ing between 12.3 in 1911 and 17.4 in 1917 


and 1918—until 1920, when it dropped to 
10.9. 

The farmer’s share, in billions of dollars 
and per cent. of the total, is estimated By 
the Bureau to have been in each year, be- 
ginning with 1910, as follows: 


Per cent. 
of total 
received 

by farmers 


Aggregate 
of individual 
incomes 


Farmers’ 
income 


$30,000,000,000 
30,200,000,000 
31,500,000,000 
32,500,000,000 
32,200,000,000 
34,300,000,000 
41,800,000,000 
50,700,000,000 


$3,950,000,000 
3,700,000,000 
4,000,000,000 
4, 200,000,000 
4,200,000,000 
4,700,000,000 
5,800,000,000 
8,800,000,000 


13.2 
12.3 
12.7 
12.9 
13.0 
13.7 
13.9 
17.4 


60, 200,000,000 
64,700,000,000 
. *65,800,000,000 

* Approximate. 


10,450,000,000 17.4 
10,850,000,000 16.8 
7,200,000,000 10.9 


The final figures for the total income in 
1920 can at present be given only rouglfy 
since the income tax returns have not yet 
been published. 

When these figures are translated into 
terms of the purchasing power of “1913 dol- 
lars,” it is again seen that the purchasing 
power of the farmers was at its lowest ebb 
in 1920. Here are the comparative figures 
in billions of dollars: 
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Farmers’ income at 

the uniform pur- 

chasing power of 
1913 


$4,010,000,000 
3,780,000,000 
4,040,000,000 
4, 200,000,000 
4,170,000,000 
4,590,000,000 
5,100,000,000 
6,450,000,000 
6,500,000,000 
6,100,000,000 
3,500,000,000 


The per capita income in the country as a 
whole and the per capita income of the 
farmers, both measured in dollars of 1913 
purchasing power, were as follows: 


Av. income 
in 1913 
dollars of all 
gainfully 
employed 


Av. income 
in 1913 
dollars 

of farmers 


1920 avers 
* Approximate. 


It will be seen that in the first years of 
the decade, farmers’ incomes were consid- 
erably less than the average of the gainfully 
employed. In 1917-19 they were about the 
same. ‘The farmers were, however, hit much 
harder by the 1920 fall in incomes than 
were the rest of us. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE BONUS 


On the subject of the bonus legisla- 
tion pending in Washington, the bulle- 
tin of the Cleveland Trust gives the fol- 
lowing facts, with accompanying dia- 
gram: 


More than four millions of our voung men 
served in the armed forces of their country 
during a period when wages in civilian life 
were exceptionally high. It is argued that 
their military service prevented them from 
enjoying the advantages of this period of 
exceptional prosperity, and so it is now pro- 
posed to compensate them in part for the 
opportunities they missed by granting them 
additional payments for their military serv- 
ices. An enormous sum of money would be 
required to meet these payments, and there 
is much discussion as to the sources from 
which it could be secured. 

The accompanying diagram shows the es- 
sential facts involved. It is in reality two 
diagrams superimposed one upon the other. 
The upright columns show the number of 
men in the army each month during the 
past seven years. The portions of these 
columns that are cross-hatched indicate the 
number of men serving in France. Running 


across the diagram is a line showing the 
general course of wages during these seven 
years. This line is based on a properly 
weighted average of official data, giving the 
rates of wages in manufacturing industries, 
the building trades, railroad transportation 
and agriculture. The wages paid in 1914 
are taken as equal to 100, and the average 
wage for every succeeding month is ex- 


Millions 

eet: ie a 
MEN IN ARMY = afl 
MEN IN FRANCE dit 
COURSE OF WAGES=— 


Wages in per 
cent of 1914 
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Men in the army and course of wages during the 
past seven years 


pressed as a percentage of the wage pre- 
vailing in 1914. 

The average man served in the army 
about one year, and for most of them the 
period of military service began early in 
1918 and terminated in the spring of 1919. 
The great increase in wage rates came after 
most of the men had left the army. The 
peak prices paid for labor were reached in 
the summer of 1920. The increase that 
took place in wages during the year after 
the average soldier or sailor returned home 
was far greater than that which occurred 
during the year that he was in the service. 
Even in shipbuilding, with its nigh wage 
rates, more work was done in 1919 and 1920 
than in 1917 and 1918. 

The fact is that, taking the country as a 
whole, the opportunities for securing the 
highest wages came after the war and not 
during it. ‘They came moreover at a time 
when there was practically no unemploy- 
ment. The arguments brought forward in 
support of the bonus are in conflict with the 
facts. 


STATE AID FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 


As a matter of general information. 
and not as an expression of any opinion 
of the bank, pro or con, on the bonus 
question, the Bank of America, New 
York, gives figures, based on a nation 
wide survey, showing the aid that vari- 
ous states have given, are giving, oF 
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plan to give the World War veterans. A 
report based on this survey and sent out 
by the bank says that: 


Cash bonuses totaling $191,339,200 are be- 
ing paid to veterans of the World War in 
thirteen states and $156,500,000 more in “ad- 
justed compensation” will be disbursed un- 
der legislation already passed. Ohio is the 
only state now paying bonuses which was 
not paying them in August, 1921, when the 
Bank of America made its first survey on 
this subject. Missouri will be ready to dis- 
tribute $15,000,000 in a few weeks. Every 
state in the Union, excepting Alabama, 
Georgia and Mississippi, has passed legis- 
lation giving or authorizing aid of some na- 
ture for war veterans, either in the form 
of cash bonuses, monetary aid or relief, ex- 
emptions or other benefits. New York is the 
only state in the country which was prepar- 
ing to pay bonuses last August which has 
since been forced to abandon the plan be- 
cause of adverse court opinions. 

From $10 for every month of service in 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Vermont and Wisconsin up to $25 a month 
in North Dakota is the range of money 
bonuses being paid. A number of the states 
specify maximum limits to adjusted com- 
pensation for each veteran, varying from 
$100 in New Jersey to $500 in Oregon. 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island have “adjusted” veteran’s com- 
pensation to the extent of $100 outright in 
cash. Other states in which cash bonuses 
are being paid are Michigan, Minnesota, 
South Dakota and Washington. Many of 
the states have practically completed the 
work of disbursing the bonuses while the 
time limit for application in Maine expired 
with the end of 1921. 

Referendum elections are to be held in 
a number of states to vote on cash bonus 
propositions. Next November Illinois will 
pass on the proposal of a $55,000,000 bond 
issue to pay its veterans $15 per month of 
service up to $300; Kansas will vote on a 
$25,000,000 issue to provide $1 a day for 
veterans’ war service, and Montana will de- 
cide on $4,500,000 to pay its veterans $10 per 
month of service, $200 maximum. In No- 
vember, 1923, Iowa’s voters will consider the 
issuance of $22,000,000 in bonds for the pur- 
pose of paying its veterans 50 cents per 
day of service up to $350. In November, 
1924, if the legislature again passes a bill 
on the subject, Pennsylvania will vote on a 
$35,000,000 bond issue to pay its veterans at 
the rate of $10 per month of service up to 
5200 maximum. Legislation on this subject 
is reported as pending in California ($15,- 
900,000 bond issue), Colorado, Kentucky 
(510,000,000), Florida and New York. In 
Delaware, Indiana, Maryland, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Texas and Utah, legislation on 
bon.ses has been brought in, but has so 
far ‘ailed of passage. 

iv millions of dollars in addition to 
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More Business 


for your 


BANK 


OR thirteen years the 

Bankers Service Corpor- 
ation has been producing 
actual results in increased 
business for banks and trust 
companies from Maine to 
California. 


Weare Responsible, Experi- 
enced and Efficient in 


New Business Surveys 
Personal Solicitation 
Customer Cultivation 
Newspaper Copy 
Booklets and Folders 
Christmas Clubs 
Home Safes 
Advertising Agency 


There is at least one big bank 
in every big city which has 
used our Service—many of 
them over and over again— 
in the development of a Sav- 
ings department, a Trust 
department, a Commercial 
department, a Safe Deposit 
department or a New Busi- 
ness department. Every cus- 
tomer is a reference 
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Bankers Service 


Corporation 


19 & 21 Warren Street 
New York City 


Write for our booklet 
“The Voice of Experience” 
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Federal Reserve Bank............ .Chicago, Ill. 
National Union Bank of Boston, Boston, Mass. 
First Nat'l] Bank of Wellsboro, Wellsboro, Pa. 
Forest County National Bank. ..Tionesta, Pa. 
Sav. Inst. of Sandy Spxzs , Sandy Springs, Ma. 
Nat’l Bank of ‘)range County....Goshen, N.Y. 
Windsor Savings Bank nib Windsor, Vt. 
The Clarkston State Bank ....Clarkston, Mich. 
Hillman Coal & Coke Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Broad and Wood Sts. 


CAN NOT SHOOT THROUGH IT! 


Safetee Bullet Proof Glass is crystal clear with no wire mesh insertion. S 
and doors, separating public space from working space, also in Tellers’ windows. 
because officials and employees can not be intimidated. 


WON'T SHATTER OR FLY 


Protected by U. Ss. 


Below is a partial list of banks which have installed Safetee Glass recently : 


SAFETEE GLASS COMPANY 


Send for Our Literature 


Should be used in windows 
Prevents holdups 


Patents 


Let us tell you what SAFETEE GLASS is 
doing for other banks, and what it can do for you 


Hartford Trust Co. Hartford, Conn 
Federal Reserve Bank Kansas City, Mo 
(Collection Car) 

Fed’al Res. Bk., St. Louis, Mo (Collection Car) 
The Peninsula Banking Comp'y, Peninsula, O. 
First National Bk. of Bernville, Bernville, Pa. 
The Farmers Nat. Bk. of Freep’t, Freeport, Pa. 
State Bank of Salem Salem, Ind. 
Citizens National Bank............. Laurel, Md. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 




















the money distributed as bonuses are be- 
ing spent ‘by the states in other aid for vet- 
erans. Relief for needy ex-service men and 
women is provided for in fifteen states; 
funds out of which loans are made to vet- 
erans have been authorized in three states. 
Fourteen states have definite provisions for 
helping veterans in their education. Vet- 
erans’ welfare commissions or boards have 
been instituted in eight states. Help in 
buying homes is given in five and assist- 
ance in settling on farms is offered in eleven 


i] ll 
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Average percentage of total annual sales occurring 
in months in years 1919 to 1921. Figures show 
the typical seasonal variation in sales 
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Four states make specific provision for vet- 
erans seeking employment. State civil serv- 
ice preference has been adopted in sixteen 
states. Nine states have granted exemption 
from taxation. Most of the states have pro- 
vided for the admission of veterans to state 
hospitals and state soldiers’ homes and many 
have special hospitals for insane or tuber- 
cular veterans. 

The most general method of paying for 
bonuses or other aid is that of bond issues, 
the Bank of America chart shows. Twenty 
states have issued or will issue bonds, notes 
and certificates to provide funds for their 
veterans’ aid. Michigan leads with $30,000,- 
000 bond issue, although New York would 
have come first if the validity of its $45,000,- 
000 issue had been upheld by the courts. 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES FOR LAST 
THREE YEARS 


The accompanying diagrams, taken 
from the bulletin of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, New York. show the 
monthly fluctuations in sales by depart- 
ment stores, apparel stores, mail order 
houses and five types of chain stores 
during 1919, 1920 and 1921. In each 
case the average monthly sales during 
1919 were taken as 100 per cent. 
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Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,500,000 Undivided Profits $515,000 


OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
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WILLIAM J. WASON, JR.. Vice-President J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 
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The bulletin says that stocks held by de- 
partment stores, reported at the retail price, 
were 16 per cent. less on January 1, 1922, 
than on December 1, 1921, as a result of 
large Christmas sales. The average amount 
of stock carried by department stores dur- 
ing 1921 was from 15 to 20 per cent. below 
the stocks carried during the preceding 
year. As sales were almost as large as 
those of last year the turnover of stocks 
was more rapid. The annual rate of stock 
turnover among all department stores in 
this district in 1921 was 3.7 times; 3.2 times 
in 1920; and 3.6 times in 1919. 

Retail merchants placed few orders dur- 
ing January except for the purpose of filling 
in depleted stocks in preparation for the 
arnual clearance sales and these orders 
were for immediate delivery. Orders out- 
standing on December 31 were 4 per cent. 
of the total purchases of the previous cal- 
endar year. 

This bank has now collected sales fig- 
ures from department stores for three 
years. The seasonal movement which the 
figures show is so strongly marked that the 
data for three years are sufficient to give a 
closely accurate indication of the normal 
variations from month to month. The ac- 
companying diagram shows the average per- 
centages which sales in each month were of 
total annual sales. December sales have 
been about 14 per cent. of the total for each 
year and August sales have been smallest at 
slightly under 6 per cent. 


THE BASIS FOR CONFIDENCE 


“The outstanding fact in the world 

today,” says a recent letter of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, New York, 
“is the economic strength and soundness 
of the United States. This is strikingly 
evidenced by the character of the state- 
ments for 1921 made by’ many firms 
and corporations.” The letter contin- 
ues: 

While the results for the year reflect Monthly sales of department and apparel stores in 
losses so large that even those most inti- eens Sunnah Seaares y= and mail order 
mat+ly in touch with both the broad and the wide business (1919 seonae = Wb oaresek> 
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The Transfer of Securities Made Easy 


The transfer of securities by or for fiduciaries has 
become an intricate matter, requiring a knowledge of 


the statutes and decisions of every state. 


THE STOCK TRANSFER GUIDE 
AND SERVICE 


Authorized by the New York Stock 
Transfer Association 


Prepared and Maintained by The Corporation 
Trust Company 


gives you all the essential facts about each state—whether or not 
court orders or inheritance tax waivers are required, what forms 
must be executed and where to apply for them, what inheritance and 
stamp taxes must be paid, the uniform rules of practice of the New 
York Stock Transfer Association, etc. The matter under the various 
state headings has been revised by local attorneys, whose names are 
given, so that it has the aspect of local practice and experience. 
The New York Stock Transfer Association, under whose author- 
ity the Stock Transfer Guide and Service is issued, is composed of 
the banks, trust companies and corporations doing the largest 
amount of transfer work in the United States, and the rulings and 
other data contained in the Service represent the experience of its 


members as to the best transfer procedure. 


Every financial institution maintaining a trust or transfer 
department and every attorney dealing with estate matters or pass- 
ing upon the validity of stock transfers, is in need of the complete. 
always-up-to-date authoritative information given in the Stock 





Transfer Guide and Service. 


Write Today for Full Particulars 


The Corporation Trust Company 


37 Wall Street, New York City 


Affiliated with 
The Corporation Trust Company System 
BOSTON JERSEY CITY CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 


ALBANY PORTLAND, ME. LOS ANGELES 
BUFFALO ST. LOUIS WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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detailed aspects of these businesses were 
hardly prepared for them, reductions in 
working capital and in surplus accounts have 
paradoxically left most firms and corpora- 
tions in a sounder financial situation than 
for many years. ‘The sharp reduction in 
liabilities against even reduced assets has 
left room for healthy growth and develop- 
ment, where in the past in many cases this 
was not possible. 

The results of business depressions are by 
no means wholly evil. Easy profits result 
in inefficient and careless business habits and 
in individual and corporate extravagance. 
Hard times’ compel efficiency and thrift. 


THE BONUS, THE BOND MARKET AND BUSINESS 


Uncertainty as to bonus legislation is now 
the dominating factor in the bond market 
and an important adverse factor in business. 
The possibility of large additional govern- 
ment flotations instead of reduction of the 
public debt has unquestionably resulted in 
vesitation in the market for bonds. Esti- 
mates of the final cost of the bonus vary 
from $1,590,000,000 to sums hugely in ex- 
cess of this. The lowest figure is equivalent 
to more than one-third of the total amount 
of capital available for investment in securi- 
ties in the United States in 1921. State leg- 
islation has already been enacted providing 
for bonuses and similar benefits amounting 
to more than $350,000,000, although refer- 
enda are pending with respect to part of 
this amount. 

Plans to meet bonus requirements by 
taxes would perhaps be free from some of 
the ill effects of a large: bond issue, but in 
the long run it seems likely that the result 
would be equally as bad on business. In 
some quarters the belief has apparently 
gained ground that the expenditure of bonus 
payments by the beneficiaries would serve to 
Stimulate activity. If the recipients were 
to make the best possible use of the bonus 
money by adding it to their savings, it 1s 
obvious that no business stimulation would 
result. If, however, these funds should be 
immediately turned into the channels of 
consumption, the resulting stimulation would 
be temporary in character and would doubt- 
less be followed by reaction, as the spending 
of the gratuities would in large part be 
uneconomical. 

_ The main requisite to business recovery 
is the lightening of governmental require- 
ments for funds for unproductive purposes. 
lhe addition at this time of the large sums 
necessary for the payment of a_ bonus, 
whether provided by taxes or bond issues, 
to the heavy burden which already must be 
rne, could be regarded only as a disaster, 
and the chief sufferers from the evil effects 
uch a course of action must eventually 

e young men who served in the World 
These men are now the most produc- 

part of the population of the country. 
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The Oldest Bank 


in America 


HARTERED by the Cont- 
Bank of North America is the 
oldest bank in the country, the 
period of its existence spanning the 
close of the War of Independence. 


Today with Capital of $1,000,- 
000, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits of $2,375,000 and Total 
Resources of over $35,000,- 


than ever to fill its important place 
among the great financial institu- 
tions of the United States. 


E. PUSEY PASSMORE 


RICHARD S. McKINLEY 


WILLIAM J. MURPHY 
CHARLES M. PRINCE 


JOHN W. WHITING 


NORTH AMERICA 
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BANKERS EQUITY, INC. 


FIFTY-TWO VANDERBILT AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


CONSERVATION 


TIMELY diagnosis and a lit- 

tle friendly treatment will 
often conserve the credit you 
have extended to an enterprise. 


It is our business to go behind 
the statement submitted to you 
by a company you have support- 
ed,—to accurately survey its 
plant, product, methods and per- 
sonnel,—to lay before you a 
constructive program of improve- 
ment,—and where necessary, to 
execute that program. 


Our experience qualifies us 




















ness is being gradually transferred to their 
shoulders. The best that could happen 
would be for each man, by his own efforts, 
to pay his own bonus. In practice, how- 
ever, the result will be quite otherwise, the 
capable and thrifty being obliged ultimately 
to provide not only for the payment of what- 
ever bonus they may receive, but also for 
the payment of bonuses to their less capable 
and less industrious fellows. 


UPWARD PRICE TENDENCY 


Prices of a number of important com- 
modities have shown an upward tendency 
during the last thirty days. Of the twenty- 
six commodities regularly quoted in Com- 
merce Monthly, ten were higher on Febru- 
ary 15 than on January 15, nine were lower 
and seven had not changed. 

While this upward tendency has been the 
occasion for many optimistic expressions of 
opinion, it is an open question as to whether 
the effect is good or bad if the result is the 
encouragement of an expectation of a gen- 
eral rise in prices. One of the principal 
obstacles to the orderly resumption of busi- 
ness. in recent months has been the persist- 
ent belief that business prosperity and ris- 
ing prices are synonymous. ‘This belief 
arises in part from the fact that the present 
generation of American business men has 
gained practically all of its experience in a 
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period of rising prices. In part, however, 
it has a much more dangerous origin in the 
experience of the war years, when in too 
many cases speculation became a substitute 
for legitimate profits. 

The essential at all times is a proper rela- 
tionship between the different groups of 
commodity prices, wages, transportation 
rates and other charges for goods and serv- 
ices. Such an adjustment, following the 
violent price decline of the last two years, 
is extremely difficult to make, and as it pro- 
ceeds prices of those commodities which 
have fallen too low in relation to the gen- 
eral level will tend to rise, while each indi- 
vidual commodity at all times responds more 
or less independently to conditions affecting 
supply and demand for it alone. It is the 
judgment of some of the most distinguished 
price theorists that the history of the period 
following the Napoleonic wars is already in 
process of repetition, and that a long period 
of declining prices has now been entered 
upon. The history of prices from 1900 to 
1913, a typical modern period, offers no 
basis for belief that increases in the general 
price level will be rapid enough to offer 
hope of speculative gains. Frofits will de- 
pend in future, as they have heretofore un- 
der normal conditions, on hard work, effi- 
ciency and economy. 
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THE CONDITION OF NATIONAL BANKS 


In announcing an analysis of the re- 
turns shown by the reports of condition 
of national banks to his office, Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency Crissinger states: 


The fact that the resources of our na- 
tional banks, amounting, December 31, 1921, 
the date of the last call, to $19,420,136,00U 
(exclusive of rediscounts), show an increase 
of $406,034,000 over the returns from the 
previous call, September 6, 1921, is very 
gratifying, an indication of the stability of 
these banks and of their power, under the 
capable administration of prudent officers, 
to retain a commanding position in the 
financial fabric of the country. 

Up to September 6, 1921, the resources of 
national banks had shown a steady decline, 
with one or two exceptions, at the date of 
each call subsequent to December 31, 1919, 
when they stood at the peak or highest point 
in the history of the system, and amounted 
to $22,711,375,000. ‘I'he manner in which 
these banks have liquidated obligations rep- 
resenting borrowed money in the form of 
bills payable and rediscounts; increased 
their deposits and curtailed their loans and 
discounts, while, at the same time, their law- 
ful reserve with Federal Reserve banks has 
been maintained at a point far in excess of 
the legal requirements during the past sev- 
eral months, justifies the opinion that their 
condition on December 31, 1921, was very 
satisfactory. 

On December 31, 1921, the loans and dis- 
counts of national banks, exclusive of re- 
discounts of $523,606,000, amounted to $10,- 
981,783,000, an increase over the amount re- 
ported September 6, 1921, of $4,169,000, but 
a reduction compared with the amount on 
December 29, 1920, of $1,113,512,000. 

The investments of these banks in United 
States Government securities and other mis- 
cellaneous bonds and securities on December 
31, 1921, amounted to $4,057,340,000, being 
$221,614,000 in excess of the amount on Sep- 
tember 6, 1921, and $64,687,000 less than the 
amount reported a year ago. 

Balances with other banks and bankers, 
including lawful reserve with Federal Re- 
serve banks and items in process of collec- 
tion of $1,493,170,000, totaled $2,585,480,000, 
an increase over the amount of such balances 
September 6, 1921, of $210,370,000 and a 
reduction in the year of $219,431,000. 

The cash in vaults amounting to $341,811,- 
000 was reduced between September 6 and 
December 31, 1921, $15,987,000, while the 
reduction since December 29, 1920, was 
$152,589,000. 

The paid in capital stock on December 31, 
1921, of $1,282,432,000 shows an increase 
Since the date of the prior call, of $6,255,- 
000 2nd an increase in the year of $10,141,- 
000, while surplus and undivided profits of 
31,493,188,000 showed a reduction of $67,- 
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969,000 since September 6 and a reduction 
since December 29, 1920, of $17,462,000. 

The liability for circulating notes on De- 
cember $1, 1921, was $717,473,000, an in- 
crease over September 6 of $12,805,000 and 
an increase over December 29, 1920, of $23,- 
554,000. 

Balances on the books of national banks 
to the credit of other banks and bankers, in- 
cluding certified checks and cashiers’ checks 
outstanding, on December 31, 1921, totaled 
$2,530,742,000, which amount was $113,331,- 
000 greater than on September 6, 1921, and 
$397,880,000 less than a vear ago. 

Individual deposits, exclusive of United 
States Government deposits of $188,089,000, 
amounted to $12,356,271,000, and were great- 
er than the amount reported September 6, 
1921, by $322,811,000, but a reduction since 
December 29, 1920, of 8780,741,000. The 
aggregate of all deposits was $15,075,102,000, 
or $514,250,000 more than on September 6, 
1921, and $1,202,655,000 less than on Decem- 
ber 29, 1920. 


The liability for bills payable and redis- 
counts was reduced between September 6 
and December 31, 1921, $236,844,000, the re- 
duction in the twelve montns’ period being 
$1,322,734,000, and on December 31, 1921, 
these obligations amounted to $1,019,929,000. 

On December 31, 1921, national banks had 
lawful reserve with Federal Reserve banks 
to the amount of $1,143,259,000, which was 
$86,875,000 in excess of the legal require- 
ment. The returns from national banks in 
each Federal Reserve District on the date 
indicated showed lawful reserve in excess 
of the amount required, the smallest amount 
of the excess, $575,000, being reported vy 
banks in the Eighth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, and the largest amount was $41,385,- 
000, reported by banks in the Second Fed- 
eral Reserve District. 

The percentage of the loans and discounts 
of national banks to their total deposits on 
December 31, 1921, was 72.85 compared with 
75.39 on September 6 and 74.31 on December 
29, 1920. 














Eastern States 
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CONVENTION DATES 


American Bankers’ Association, New 
York, Oct. 2-6. 

National Foreign Trade Council, Phila- 
delphia, May 10-12. 

Savings Banks Association, State of New 
York—at Briarcliff Lodge, May 17-19. 

New York—at Lake Placid Club, June 
19-21. 

New Jersey—at Atlantic City, May 12-13. 

Pennsylvania—at Pittsburgh, May 24-26. 

Maryland—at Atlantic City, May 16-18. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce—at Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 15-21. 

Delaware—at Rehoboth, Sept. 7. 


WORK OF INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENT EXPLAINED 


How the modern bank is aiding its man- 
ufacturing customers by going right into 
their factories and helping them to make 
their operations more profitable was ex- 
plained by Robert P. Albright, manager of 
the industrial department of the Bank of 
America of New York, before the annual 
meeting of the Hydraulic Society at the 
Hotel Cleveland in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
March 10. Mr. Albright described to the 
engineers present the work of the industrial 
department of the Bank of America, which 
was one of the first banks in the country to 
develop such a department to serve its cus- 
tomers. 

Most banks, pointed out Mr. Albright, 
who is an engineer himself, make loans to 
their customers on the strength of a finan- 
cial statement, without analyzing its real 
meaning or refuse credit without helping the 
customer to better his position. Through 
the industrial department the bank finds 
out what is back of the financial statement. 
It makes a close industrial survey of the 
production operations, finds out where they 
can be improved and suggests methods of 
improvement. It devises and works out 
plans for production control so that the 
operations flow smoothly through the plant. 
It keeps in close touch with tne customer 
aficr the loan is made. In this way it not 

strengthens the borrower financially, 
ilso industrially. 


Actual examples where the industrial de- 
partment of the Bank of America has saved 
its customers large sums and has reorgan- 
ized their manufacturing processes on a 
more efficient basis were described by Mr. 
Albright. He outlined the whole method of 


the industrial survey and how it is used to 
find out the weak spots in manufacturing 
and how the plans are put into operation. 


NEW FRENCH-AMERICAN BANK 
OFFICERS 
Jean De Selyes has been elected a vice- 
president of the French-American Banking 


NUGENT FALLON 
Recently elected treasurer French- \merican 
Banking Corporation 


New York. 
treasurer to 


Fallon 
Arthur 


Corporation, 
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Terry. 
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A Strong 
Merger 


—strong, because natural 


TheSeaBoarp and the MERCANTILE 
are merged. 

What each bank stands for is well 
known. Each had something to give 
the other. 

The new bank has resources of 
over $80,000,000. 

The new board of directors is 
outstanding, as you would expect. 

The Seaboard now offers complete 
banking and trust company services 
at three important locations. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


with which is combined 
The Mercantile Trust Company 
Broap AND BEAVER STREETS 
Opposite the Consolidated Stock Exchange 


115 Broapway 20 East 45TH STREET 
Opposite the Equitable Building Corner of Madison Avenue 





DIRECTORS 
S. G. Bayne, 


Chairman 
Chellis A. Austin, 

President 
Elliott Averett, 

Vice-President 

United Cigar Stores Co. 
Edward J. Barber, 

President 

Barber Steamship Lines 
Howard Bayne, 

Vice-President Columbia Trust Co, 
Henry S. Bovers, 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Harry Bronner, 

Blair & Co., Inc. 
H. D. Campbell, 

Vice-President 
J.S. Coffin, 

© hairman 

Franklin  Raliway Supply Co., Inc. 
Delos W. Cooke, 

Associate Director 

The Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Ed ward J. Cornish, 

President 

National Lead Co. 
Louis N. DeVausney, 

Vice-President 
Charles G. DuBois, 

President 

Western Electric Co. 
Frederick F. Fitzpatrick, 

President 

The Railway Steel Spring Co. 
Henry C. Folger, 

President 

Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. 
Bennett L. Gill, 

Terrell, Texas 
Edward H. R. Green, 

President 

Texas Midland Railroad 
A. R. Horr, 

Vice-President 

Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Herbert P. Howell, 

Vice-President 

National Bank of Commerce 
Elgood C. Lufkin, 

Chairman 

The Texas Company 
Charles D. Makepeace, 

Vice-President 
Peter McDonne ‘’ 

General Agen 

Teonentionticn Italiana S.S. Co. 
John McHugh, 

President 

one aay & Metals National Bank 
Theodore F. Merseles, 

President 

Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Albert G. Milbank, 

Masten & Nichols 
Samuel H. Miller, 

Vice-President 

Chase National Bank 
William E. Paine, 

New Yor 
John J. Re rd 

Vice-Presiden 

E. I. Du P ot de Nemours & Co. 
Charles S. Sargent, Jr., 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Joseph Seep, 

Chairman, South Penn Oil Co. 
Joseph B. Terbell, 

President 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 
c.. c. T hompson, 

New York 
J. Spencer Weed, 

Vice-Presiden 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
Henry Whiton, 

President 

Union Sulphur Company. 
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UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 

At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, New York, held March 9, the fol- 
lowing directors were re-elected: 

Burns D. Caldwell, Julius Kruttschnitt, 
Robert Olyphant, Charles B. Seger, James 
Timpson, Arthur Turnbull, Elisha Walker 
and William H. Williams. 


SEABOARD NATIONAL MERGER 
RATIFIED 


At special meetings on March 30 the 
stockholders of the Seaboard National Bank 
and the Mercantile National Bank of New 
York ratified the plans for merging the two 
institutions under the name of the Seaboard 


CHELLIS A. AUSTIN 
President Seaboard National Bank, New York 


National Bank. The consolidated bank be- 
gan business on Saturday, April 1. 

rhe following were definitely selected by 
the stockholders to serve as directors of the 
merged bank: Chellis A. Austin, Elliott Av- 
erett, Edward J. Barber, S. G. Bayne, chair- 
man, Howard Bayne, Henry S. Bowers, 
Harry Bronner, H. D. Campbell, J. S. Cof- 
fin, Delos W. Cooke, Edward J. Cornish, 
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for Bankers 


Your customers make large sales to 
New York business men. 
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chants and 
York. 


Inasmuch as your customers and 
ours deal with each other, this is the 
logical bank in New York as your 
correspondent, because it means the 
promptest collection of bill of lading 
drafts and results in a material sav- 
ing of time in getting shipments to 
market, especially of perishable and 
semi- -perishable goods. 
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wholesale mer- 
manufacturers in New 


























Louis N. 


DeVausney, Charles G. DuBois, 
Frederick F. Fitzpatrick, Henry C. Folger, 
Bennett L. Gill, Edward H. R. Green, A. R. 
Horr, Herbert P. Howell, Elgood C. Luf- 
kin, Charles D. Makepeace, Peter McDon- 


nell, John McHugh, Theodore F. Merseles, 
Albert G. Milbank, Samuel H. Miller, Wil- 
liam E. Paine, John J. Raskob, Charles S. 
Sargent, Jr., Joseph Seep, Joseph B. Ter- 
bell, C. C. Thompson, J. Spencer Weed and 
Henry Whiton. 

The directors of the new bank held their 
first meeting March 31 and elected the offi- 
cers. The Seaboard will have a branch at 
115 Broadway, to be known as the Mercan- 
tile branch, and another at 20 East 45th 
street, the uptown branch. 

The Seaboard National Bank was found- 
ed in 1882 by S. G. Bayne, the chairman of 
the new board of directors. The Mercantile 
National Bank was formed by Chellis A. 
Austin and a group of young bankers and 
business men in 1917 as the Mercantile Trust 
Company. The capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of the consolidated bank are in 
excess of $10,000,000, while the combined re- 
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sources amount to approximately $80,000,- 
000. 

At the board of directors’ meeting the 
following officers were elected: S. G. Bayne, 
chairman of the board; Chellis A. Austin, 
president; Louis N. DeVausney, Charles D. 
Makepeace, H. PD. Campbell, William K. 
Cleverley, vice-presidents; C. Howard Mar- 
field, vice-president and cashier; Peter S. 
Duryee, Percy J. Ebbott, John C. Trapha- 
gen, vice-presidents; John A. Burns, trust 


officer; Egbert V. Nelson, assistant trust 
officer; Charles C. Fisher, Cornelius J. Mur- 
ray, Joseph D. Smith, James M. Wade, Ber- 
tram I. Dadson, assistant cashiers; F. Rog- 
ers Parkin, assistant trust officer; William 
A. B. Ditto, John J. Teal, Hermann G. 
Place, O. M. Jefferds, Alexander A. Mce- 
Kenna, assistant cashiers. 


IRVING UNIT SYSTEM 


The Market and Fulton office of the Irv- 
ing National Bank of New York on March 
15 put into effect the Irving unit system of 
receiving and paying, by which any teller 
at any window is prepared to receive depos- 
its and to honor checks. 

The advantage of this plan is that since 
the bulk of deposits and withdrawals are 
rarely made at the same time, this unit sys- 
tem makes all the tellers available whenever 
there is a “rush” on either operation. The 
innovation has been tested and highly ap- 
proved at all the other Irving offices. 


NEW PRESIDENT OF BOWERY 
SAVINGS BANK 


William E. Knox, who has served the Bow- 
ery Savings Bank uninterruptedly for thir- 
ty-seven years, was elected president of the 
institution recently to fill the vacancy caused 
by the recent death of Henry A. Schenck. 
At the same meeting, the trustees made 
former Secretary Joseph G. Liddle a vice- 
president; Percy G. Delamater, secretary, 
and James A. Stenhouse, comptroller. Mr. 
Knox is the first president in the history 
of the bank who worked up from the ranks. 
He started in 1885 as a minor clerk. 

Mr. Knox has advocated the opening of 
branch banks by savings institutions and ‘s 
about to see his efforts realized in the open- 
ing of the East Forty-second street branch 
of the Bowery Savings Bank, on part of the 
site of the old Grand Union Hotel. Mr. 
Knox is the chairman of the National Con- 
ference of Mutual Savings Banks and a 
member of the National Association of In- 
vestors in Railroad Securities. 
CONDITION OF THE NEW YORK 

TELEPHONE COMPANY 


The New York Telephone Company, ‘n 
its annual report for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1921, shows a balance, after all 
charges and taxes, amounting to $13,244,543, 
equivalent to $8.29 a share earned on the 
$159,848,917 average amount of stock out- 
standing. In 1920 the company showed a bal- 
ance of $6,070,073, or $4.04 a share, earned 
on the $150,000,000 capital stock. Total 
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gross revenues increased from $87,906,465 in 
1920 to $99,608,268 in 1921, while operating 
expenses stood at $82,423,439 in 1920 and at 
$88,203,748 last year. 
Details of the year’s operation, compared 
with 1920, are given in the following table: 
1921 1920 


Operating revenue ....--$99,608,268 $87,906,465 
Operating expenses .......... 88,203,748 $2,423,439 





Net oper. earnings........ $11,404,520 $5,483,026 
Other income 9,988,516 6,681,548 


Total income ..................§21,393,036 $12,164,574 
Interest . 8,148,493 6,094,501 





Balance $13,244,543 $6,070,073 
Dividends .. «- 12,841,247 12,000,000 


Surplus .. $403,296 *$5,929,927 
Profit and loss surplus...... 32,581,493 32,503,162 

* Deficit. 

In the balance sheet as of December 31, 
1921, cash is shown at $16,041,099, compared 
with $5,182,661 in 1920; bills and accounts 
receivable, $35,278,036, as against $41,296,- 
262; securities at $135,816,423, compared 
with $100,864,157; accounts payable, $13,- 
985,407, against $10,970,093; accrued liabili- 
ties, $4,348,726, against $4,402,606, and re- 
placement reserves at $82,514,581, compared 
with $73,413,106 in 1920. 

On December 31, 1921, there were 1,903,- 
033 stations directly operated by the com- 
pany and its local connecting companies, an 
increase of 151,948, according to President 
H. F. Thurber. Mr. Thurber stated that the 
service throughout the year was in general 
satisfactory, and that, while the demand for 
new installations during the year continued 
to be very great, the company’s additional 
facilities enabled the management to effect 
a considerable improvement toward reduc- 
ing the number of pending applications. 

The gross construction expenditures for 
1921 totaled $44,000,000, the executive ex- 
plained. During the current year it is ex- 
pected to place in service additional central 
office facilities. The company’s construction 
program is being expedited as much as pos- 
sible, said Mr. Thurber, and no effort is be- 
ing spared to maintain a high grade of serv- 
ice for the public. 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK DIVIDEND 


\t the regular meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, held March 15, 1922, a quar- 
terly dividend of 4 per cent. was declared 
on the outstanding capital stock of the com- 
pany, payable March 31, to stockholders of 
record March 24. 


WILLIAM F. CUTLER 


William F. Cutler, vice-president of the 
merican Brake Shoe and Foundry Com- 
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pany, has been elected a member of the 
board of the New York Trust Company to 
succeed his father, the late Otis H. Cutler. 


BANK CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 


The Bank of New York, at 48 Wall street, 
celebrated the one hundred and thirty-eighth 
anniversary of its founding on March 15, 
the institution having been organized by Al- 
exander Hamilton in 1784. Eighty-one years 
later it was incorporated as a national bank. 
At present its combined capital and surplus 
amounts to $9,500,000. Herbert L. Griggs is 
president. 


HARRIMAN NATIONAL HAS 
ANNIVERSARY 


The Harriman National Bank of New 
York celebrated its eleventh anniversary by 
a dinner of the officers and directors at the 
Biltmore Hotel on March 20. A feature 
of the dinner was the special statement of 
the bank prepared for the occasion show- 
ing its increase of deposits year by year. 
The Harriman National Bank reflects the 
continued business expansion of the Fifth 
avenue section of the terminal zone. 


BANKERS’ CLUB ELECTS 
A. H. WIGGIN 


Albert H. Wiggin, president of the Chase 
National Bank of New York, has been elect- 
ed president of the Bankers’ Club of Amer- 
ica, to succeed the late A. Barton Hepburn, 
who has served as president of the club 
since its organization. 


CHATHAM AND PHENIX 
DEPOSITS GROW 


The statement of the Chatham and Phenix 
National Bank of New York at March 10 
shows deposits of $145,104,322. 


The de- 
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BOSSOM GOLD MEDAL 


This medal is awarded annually in London by Alfred 
C. Bossom, New York architect, through the Regent 
Street Polytechnic School of Architecture, with the idea 
of encouraging the design and construction of commer- 
cial buildings. 


posits on December 31, 1921, were $141,- 
741,371. The surplus and undivided profits 
of December 31 were $8,182,339, compared 
with $9,878,892 on March 10. Total re- 
sources were placed at $176,614,626. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
The statement of condition of the Irving 
National Bank of New York City at March 
10, 1922, showed total resources of $274,- 
669,768.74; surplus and undivided profits, 
$11,221,265.90, and deposits, $230,271,513.17. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 

The condensed statement of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, as 
of March 10, 1922, shows deposits of 
$479,148,463.76, as compared with $470,916,- 
979.07 in its last statement December 31. 
The undivided profits account of $2,400,- 
090.11 compares with $2,255,398.56 on De- 
cember 31. The total resources of the com- 
pany are $575,513,679.39. 

The board of directors declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 3 per cent. on the capital 
stock of the company for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1922, payable on that date to 
stockholders of record March 17, 1922. 


HARRY I. CAESAR 


The directors of the Columbia Trust Com- 
pany of New York have elected Harry 1. 
Caesar of H. A. Caesar & Co. a member of 
the board. 


FRENCH AMERICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION 


The statement of condition of the French 
American Banking Corporation at March 
31, 1922, shows total resources of $37,920,- 
415.78; capital of $2,000,000; surplus of 














$600,000; undivided profits of $282,466.16, 
and current accounts of $13,897,203.56. 


BANK TO COMPOUND INTEREST 
MONTHLY 


Announcement was made recently by 
John J. Pulleyn, president of the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank, one of the largest 
of its kind in the country, that the bank 
would put into effect on July 1 a new sys- 
tem of computing interest on deposits where- 
by the interest will be compounded from 
month to month, instead of semi-annually. 

Details have not been fully worked out, 
for the change involves a complete reorgan- 
ization of the bank’s computation depart- 
ment. It is expected, however, that by the 
terms of the new banking rules interest will 
be allowed on a deposit from the end of the 
month in which it is made to the first of the 
month in which it is withdrawn. 

“We want to offer every incentive to the 
depositor to deposit his funds when he has 
them, rather than to await the opportunity 
which the present system brings at inter- 
vals,” said Mr. Pulleyn: “We want to be of 
greater service to the depositor, and we be- 
lieve that this plan of monthly balances will 
increase our service to him.” 

It is reported that several of the other 
large savings institutions have similar plans 
under consideration. Under the present sys- 
tem the savings banks accepts deposits for 
the first ten days of any quarter, to draw 
interest from the first day of that quarter. 
Deposits made on the eleventh day will not 
draw interest until the first day of the fol- 
lowing quarter, meaning that the depositor 
often loses about ten weeks’ interest. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
ROCHESTER 


The Union Trust Company of Rochester, 
N. Y., has moved into new banking quar- 
ters at 19 Main street west. 


YORK THRIFT SURVIVES BUSINESS 
DEPRESSION 


Industrial depression and wage reduc- 
tions seem to have had little effect upon 
the residents of York County, Pennsylvania, 
other than to strengthen their spirit of 
thrift. The annual resume of the financial 
condition of the banks in the city and coun- 
ty shows that interest bearing deposits were 
increased by $2,464,693.21 in the past year. 
The total deposits in savings funds and 
other funds that bear interest were $30,- 
749,371.88 in 1921, as compared to $28,- 
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284,678.27 in 1920. A gain of $1,055,433.99 
is shown in the resources and liabilities of 
the financial institutions of the county. The 
total resources and liabilities in 1921 were 
$59,004,354.50. In 1920 they were $57,948,- 
920.51. 

The gain in interest bearing deposits is 
offset to some extent by a loss of $1,741,- 
074.75 in the deposits that are subject to 
check. Deposits in this department amount- 
ed to $16,077,781.96 in 1921. The deposits in 
this department in 1920 aggregated $17,818,- 
856.71. Resources of the banks in the city 
were increased by $174,081.67 during the 
past year. The resources of 1921 were $29,- 
933,539.73. For 1920 they were $29,759,- 
458.06. Total resources of the national 
banks in the city were $18,838,672.61 in 1921 
and $18,969,102.10 in 1920. The 1921 re- 
sources of the state banks in the city were 
$11,095,867.12 as compared to $10,790,355.96 
in 1920. 

Resources of the national banks of the 
city and county were reduced by $19,559.03. 
The 1921 total was $36,787,856.92. In 1920 
it was $36,807,415.95. During the same pe- 
riod the state banks of the city and county 


registered a gain of $1,074,993.02 in their 
aggregate of resources and liabilities. The 
total for 1921 was $22,216,497.58. The 1920 
total was $14,141,504.56. 


ALBERT S. LEIGH 


Albert S. Leigh, president of the First 
National Bank of Princeton for the last 
twenty-nine years, died at his home March 
14, following a brief illness. He was eighty- 
four years old. Mr. Leigh was instrumental 
in founding the First National Bank in 
1893, and had been president since it began 
business. 


TRUST COMPANY BECOMES 
NATIONAL BANK 


At a special meeting of the stockholders 
of the Rittenhouse Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, held on March 15, the conversion of 
the institution into a national banking asso- 
under the title of the Rittenhouse 
National Bank of Philadelphia, was ap- 
proved. This, it is understood, is a prelim- 
inary step in a plan looking towards the 
merger of the institution with the Corn 
Exchange National Bank of Philadelphia. A 
special meeting of the stockholders of the 
Rittenhouse National Bank of Philadelphia 
will be held on April 18 next, for the pur- 
pose of voting for or against the proposed 
amalgamation of the institutions under the 
title of the “Corn Exchange National Bank 
of Philadelphia.” 


ciation 


RICHARD B. MELLON 


At the annual meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Clearing House Association held recently, 
Richard B. Mellon, president of the Mellon 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, and brother 
of the Secretary of the United States Treas- 
ury, was elected president of the association 
to succeed John R. McCune, president of the 
Union National Bank of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
McCune was chosen to succeed Mr. Mellon 
on the clearing-house committee. 


DIRECTOR DAWES TERMINATES 
OFFICE IN JUNE 


In accordance with his original announce- 
ment, expressed when he accepted appoint- 
ment from President Harding as director of 
the budget, General Charles C. Dawes of 
Chicago, will resign his post on June 30. 

The cut of more than $2,000,000,000 as 
between the actual expenditures of 1921 and 
the estimated expenditures of 1923 has been 
regarded as highly encouraging and dis- 
tinctly favorable to the budget form of ex- 
penditures. 
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ITH its fine setting in the spacious 
main street of Northampton, Mass., 
constructed of antique red brick and 
limestone, in classic design, this 

building of the Northampton Institution for 
Savings is known as one of the most successful 
bank buildings in New England. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


HE most serious feature of the business 

situation in New England at this writing 
is the great strike in the cotton mills—seri- 
ous not alone because it means an interrup- 
tion of business, with thousands of men and 
women idle, but especially serious in that the 
real import of the situation has not been 
grasped by the public. The cotton mills of 
the South work longer hours and at lower 
wages than do the New England mills, and 
in the selling markets the competition of 
the Southern mills has become a serious 
menace to the greatest industry of New 
England. The public is demanding lower- 
priced goods and it has finally reached a 
stage where the New England mills are 
forced either to reduce production and sell- 
ing costs or shut down. ‘The situation is 
serious from an economic standpoint and 
has been confused through the injection of 
sentiment and recrimination. The situation 
has reached a crisis, however, and the mill 
owners are standing fast, realizing that they 
are fighting not merely a wage fight but a 
fight for existence. 

In the towns and cities tied up by the 
strike business is rather quiet. Elsewhere 
in New England business is steadily improv- 
ing. The greatest measure of improvement 
is in the building and construction busi- 
ness. Lumber, brick, steel and cement, at 
fairly reasonable prices, are being ordered 
in large quantities for early spring delivery. 
Material costs and labor costs both favor 
the buyer at the present time, and the banks 
are well supplied with mortgage money 
available at reasonable rates. 

In New England, as elsewhere, business 
mortality is still high as compared with last 
year, but there is a steady dropping off 
from week to week of the number of fail- 
ures, and at the present rate of improvement 
the figures will be down to normal within 
a comparatively short time. 

The big stores report a fair response to 
intensive sales efforts and most merchants 
are inclined to buy more heavily of spring 
and summer goods than they have been for 
along time. Collections are slow, but losses 
from bad accounts are not abnormal. 

Shoe factories are moderately busy, but 
the constant pressure of retailers for lower 
prices keeps buying on a _ hand-to-mouth 
hasis and the manufacturers are not inclined 
to stock up very heavily with raw material. 
Woolen mills are running from 75 to 85 per 
cent. of capacity, but in this field also buy- 
ing is mostly on the small order basis. 

‘The banking situation in New England is 
in very satisfactory shape and substantial 


The Spirit of 
New England 
Industry 


T is not strange that the descen- 
dants of men who turned a 
wilderness into a manufacturing 
colony should be gifted with me- 
chanical genius and ability to over- 
come handicaps. Their inherited 
skill has been and still is a vital fac- 
tor in keeping New England in the 
forefront of industry. 


The most recent task of New 
England’s inventors and managers 
has been to devise ways to make im- 
proved goods at lower cost to meet 
new marketing conditions. 


They have been especially success- 
ful in those fields in which this sec- 
tion is supreme—wool and cotton 
textiles, shoes, paper, leather, rub- 
ber goods and machinery. 


Buyers of merchandise, distant or 
nearby, will do well to consult 
National Shawmut Bank in seeking 
to meet manufacturers who have ad- 
justed goods and prices to meet 1922 
ideas. This bank is fortunately situ- 
ated to render efficient service by 
reason of its intimacy with New 
England industry. 


Correspondence is cordially invited 
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progress is being made in clearing up the 
complications caused by the closing of five 
trust companies last year. Legislation pro- 
posed as a preventive of a recurrence of the 
trouble is prolific, but most of the fool bills 
are being killed in committee, and the bet- 
ter ones, such as those proposed by the 
Bank Commissioner of Massachusetts will 
unquestionably be passed. 


& 


CONVEN'TION DATES 
Maine—at Augusta, June 17. 
Rhode Island Bankers 

Kast Providence, May 17. 


Association—at 


GORDON L. WILLIS BECOMES 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Third National Bank of Pittsfield, Mass., the 
resignation of Gordon IL. Willis as cashier 
was accepted. Mr. Willis assumed new du- 
vice-president of the Hampshire 
County Trust Company at Northampton, 
Mass. 

Mr. Willis was born in Medford, Mass., 
thirty years ago and was educated at Med- 
ford high school and = graduated from 
Worcester Academy. During the summer 
vacations he worked as a messenger for 
the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, 
with which he was identified for twelve 
years. He was connected with the cashier’s 
department at the time he accepted the 
position with the Third National Bank in 
Pittsfield in 1919. 


ties as 


A BOON TO BANK DEPOSITORS 

Hereafter everyone may be relieved of 
the annoyance of trying to write on his 
bank deposit slips the four or five-word 
names of banks in a space hardly long 
enough for one word. 


This listing of banks by name is really 
unnecessary, as every bank in the country 
is designated by a number, known as its 
transit number, which indicates the name 
of the bank and its location. ‘These transit 
numbers appear on every bank check. For 
example, 5-20 is the number of the National 
Shawmut Bank of Soston; the number 5 
identifies all Boston banks, while the sec- 
ond number indicates the particular bank in 
Boston. 

With a view to relieving the public of 
this annoyance, and to promote efficiency and 
accuracy in the handling of bank deposits, 
the National Shawmut Bank of Boston has 
issued a little booklet, “A Guide to Transit 
Numbers of New England Banks.” All the 
commercial banks and trust companies in 
New England are grouped under their re- 
spective cities and towns and the transit 
number of each is given. Copies of this 
booklet may be obtained on application. 


CHARLES A. BARTON 


Charles A. Barton, vice-president of the 
Worcester Bank and Trust Company, 
Worcester, Mass., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Associated Trust Companies ct 
Massachusetts. 


CENTENARY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SAVINGS BANKS 


Observance of the tercentenary of the 
settlement of New Hampshire next year is 
to include a commemoration of the cen- 
tennial of the beginning of savings banks 
in that state. In 1823, charters for the 
Portsmouth Savings Bank of Portsmouth, 
and the Strafford Savings Bank of Dover, 
were granted by the legislature. The Ports- 
mouth bank received its first deposit on 
August 20, 1823, and the Dover bank on 
February 28, 1824. Both banks have had 
an uninterrupted existence ever since. 

In petitioning for a charter for the Straf- 
ford Savings Bank, it was stated that the 
mill operatives of Dover, Somersworth, and 
other towns “constitute nearly one-fifth part 
of the whole population of said towns,” and 
that there was reason to apprehend “a 
great increase in the number of paupers un- 
less care is taken to prevent pauperism by 
encouraging frugal habits and affording to 
the laboring classes an easy and _ secure 
mode of reserving a portion of their wages 
to meet unforeseen emergencies.” 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ewine Dapney 


NE of the most important economic 

steps taken by the South during Febru- 
ary was the movement to compare South- 
ern labor with Northern. The comparison 
will be on the basis of the cost of produc- 
ing a given quantity of work. 

The importance of the movement rises 
from a general impression in the North 
that Southern labor is more inefficient than 
Northern and, even taking into account the 
lower scale of wages, that its output costs 
more money. 

The comparison is to find out exactly and 
scientifically what is the situation. Neither 
the Northern investors nor the Southern de- 
fenders know; they only think. 

A national committee, comprising repre- 
sentatives of New Orleans, Atlanta, Chi- 
cago or St. Louis, Boston and the United 
States Department of Labor, will have gen- 
eral charge of the comparison. It will lay 
down the terms of the test, and the basic 
industries in which the test will be made. 
Then, local committees, appointed probably 
under the auspices of the Chambers of Com- 
merce, will compile the costs of their com- 
munities, and publish them. 

New Orleans appointed the first member 
of the national committee. The other ap- 
pointees will be named later, and the local 
committees will begin work as soon as they 
have their sailing directions. 

The ultimate aim is to develop a “labor 
market,’ on which “quotations” can be 
seen every day, on the labor output per dol- 
lar in every part of the country. The local 
committees will keep their reports constant- 
ly revised. 

An industrial man knows what he must 
pay for bricks in any part of the country. 
But he does not know, under present con- 
ditions, how much it will cost to build these 
bricks into a factory. He knows what rail- 
road rates to his markets are. But he does 
not know how much it will cost him to load 
his goods upon the cars. He knows what 
climate is. but he does not know how much 


cloth a hundred men and women can turn 
out in the most favorable circumstances. 

The purpose of the comparison is to re- 
solve all these doubts; to put business and 
industry more on a scientific and less on a 
grab-bag basis. 

If the South is given a clean bill of 
health, Northern investors will not be so 
chary about trusting their dollars to this 
section. If the South is proven inefficient, 
then it will be up to the business and labor 
erganizations in the South to put labor on 
a producing basis. They will have to do 
this, if there is to be any development. 

The limiting of cotton acreage is prob- 
ably the biggest question that touches the 
rural section in the South today. Quite a 
strong movement had been developing to 
increase the acreage. Then the Cotton 
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Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 
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States Conference was held in New Orleans, 
and one of its principal purposes was to 
urge limiting acreage. It also went into the 
question of better cultural methods, to im- 
prove the quality of the staple, and coépera- 
tive marketing. But limiting acreage was 
the big issue. The doctrines laid down by 
the representatives of a dozen states, repre- 
sentatives carefully chosen by the governors, 
will unquestionably have a strong influence 
on the bankers, who will not be so keen to 
finance cotton production, lest they be 
dragged unwillingly into the cotton business, 
as they were a year or so ago. Last year’s 
cotton crop was in every sense of the word 
a disaster to the South. It was short, but 
economic conditions were shorter. If the 
South does not produce according to the 
market, it cannot expect to make money. If 
it produces more cotton, it must produce 
less corn. When Southern farmers talk 
about limiting cotton acreage so they can 
get a better return for their labor, and live 
happier and wear nicer clothes and give 
their children better educational advantages, 
they always draw a withering fire of criti- 
cism from the North; but the basic fact to 
remember is that Southerners, like every- 
body else in the world, are thinking primar- 
ily about themselves. ‘They aren’t worrying 
if Northerners have to give a little more for 
a shirt. They are principally interested in 
some kind of a shirt for themselves. 

Road building is being pushed rapidly in 
the South. Louisiana is leading the section: 
according to the recently reorganized state 
highway department, Louisiana will be 
working on an $8,500,000 program by May, 
by which time all the contracts will have 
been let. Louisiana is now working on a 
$3,000,000 program—inherited from last 
year. ‘The new contracts have not been let 
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yet because the highway department wanted 
to see what funds it would have. Now it is 
known the department will get about $5,500.- 
000 this year from the license tax on auto- 
mobiles, the tax on gasoline, the parish bond 
issues and the Federal Government. This 
is a great deal more than it has ever had 
before. 

Work will be concentrated upon complet- 
ing about 500 miles of breaks in the trunk 
systems of highways in the state. That will 
give Louisiana 2155 miles of trunk roads. 
All work is being done in gravel, and the 
cost is at pre-war levels. 

Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas are 
also doing much highway building. In 
Southern Mississippi, bond issues have been 
voted for considerable concrete road work. 

Louisiana’s sugar acreage this year will be 
as great as last year’s, according to the esti- 
mate of the United States Department of 
Agriculture’s agent in New Orleans. But 
some planters think it will be greater. This 
past season was not a success, financially, 
though a record-breaking crop was raised. 
But the planters feel encouraged over the 
outlook, and the improvement in the effi- 
ciency of labor in the cane fields convinces 
them they will produce a remarkably cheap 
crop. Economy is the touchstone of success 
now. Of course, there is the gamble with 
the weather, but that bridge is far in the 
future. 

The rice business has been looking up. 
There has been some increase in the de- 
mand, both export and domestic. For a long 
while, the export demand was all that held 
the market together. 

A remarkable amount of construction is 
going on, both in the cities and in the rural 
sections of the South. This has stabilized 
the lumber industry, the tendency of which 
is still upward. The mills are cutting with- 
ing 20 per cent. of normal, but they are 
cutting very carefully within the demand, 
so that they will not be forced to sacrifice 
accumulating stocks. There have been some 
railroad rate reductions that have helped the 
building business considerably. 

The construction under way is commercial 
as well as residential. There is still a large 
house shortage. Home-building for a time 
was practically the only activity in the con- 
struction line. But now the big enterprises 
are pulling out the plans, pigeon-holed dur- 
ing the high price area. The general concen- 
sus is that the building industry has seen its 
lowest prices. : 

Foreign trade is getting stronger. New 
Orleans, for instance, did a bigger foreign 
trade in volume this January than it did in 
any one month in its history, and it was 
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second in value only to January, 1920, the 
boom year. 

On the whoie, the South is more optimistic 
than it was two months ago, or even one 
month ago. The analysis of business ex- 
perts that the South would be one of the 
first sections of the country to get out of the 
woods is being realized. ‘There are still 
many difficulties ahead, and business will not 
be making a real profit for some time to 
come, but, at least, the South isn’t butting 
against a stone wall. 
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CONVENTION DATES 

Spring Meeting Executive Council, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, White Sulphur 
May 8-12. 
North Carolina—at Pinehurst, April 26-28. 
Georgia—at Atlanta, May 24-26. 
!ouisiana—at Baton Rouge, April 18-19. 
Mississippi—at Jackson, May 9-10. 
lexas—at Fort Worth, May 17-19. 
Florida—at Gainesville, April 21-22. 
lennessee—at Knoxville, May 17-19. 
Virginia—at Hot Springs, June 15-17. 
\labama—at Montgomery, May 18-20. 


Springs, 





BLUEFIELD NATIONAL BANK 


The statement of condition of the Blue- 
field National Bank of Bluefield, W. Va., 
at March 10, 1922, showed total resources of 
$1,465,611.31; surplus and profits, $52,- 
159.74, and deposits, $679,896.47. 


SOUTHERN BANK CONSOLIDATION 


The American Exchange National Bank 
of Greensboro, N. C., with a capital of $600,- 
000, and the Greensboro National Bank of 
Greensboro, N. C., with a capital of $100,- 
000, have been consolidated under the title 
of the American Exchange National Bank of 
Greensboro. The consolidation went into ef- 
fect on February 21. The combined institu- 
tion wi'l have a capital of $750,000 and sur- 
plus of $250,000. 

The officers of the enlarged institution 
are: R. G. Vaughn, president; F. C. Boyles, 
vice-president and cashier; F. H. Nicholson, 
I. F. Peebles and W. H. Spradlin, Jr., as- 
sistant cashiers; Waldo Porter, vice-presi- 
dent ard manager of Greensboro National 
Branch: A. H. Alderman, cashier Greens- 
boro National Branch; W. P. Hutton, as- 
sistant cashier Greensboro National Branch. 
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APPOINTED ASSISTANT FEDERAL 
RESERVE AGENT 


Raymond H. Lee, on March 1, was ap- 
pointed an assistant Federal Reserve agent 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. 
The newly elected assistant Federal Reserve 
agent started with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond as secretary to Governor 
Seay in May, 1915, just six months after 
the Richmond Federal Reserve Bank opened. 





RAYMOND H. LEE 
Appointed assistant Federal Reserve agent, Richmond 
Federal Reserve Bank 


During 1919 he served as secretary of the 
War Loan Organization that handled the 
War Savings Campaign and the Victory 
Loan. For the past two years he has been 
associated with the Federal Reserve agents 
department. 

Mr. Lee has been prominently identified 
with the work of the American Institute of 
Banking, and to this source he attributes 
his present promotion. He has served as 
vice-president and also as president of the 
Richmond Chapter A. I. B. and is now a 
member of the board of governors and chair- 


man of its educational committee. Mr. Lee, 
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in speaking of his opinion of the A. I. B. 
opportunities, said in part: “In my opinion 
the American Institute of Banking is the 
one great hope for the young bank man, for 
it not only offers an opportunity for the 
study of banking, but active participation 
in Institute work, broadens a person and 
prepares him for more important duties.” 
Mr. Lee, as evidenced by his promotion to 
this responsible position, has always hewed 
straight to the line, and his success has been 
made possible by strict adherence to high 
ideals, together with a sincere and pleasing 
personality. 


NEW ORLEANS BANKS UNITE 


The consolidation of the American Bank 
and Trust Company with the Liberty Bank, 
both of New Orleans, is announced. The 
new institution will have more 
than $4,000,000. ‘The name of the bank will 
be the Liberty American Bank and Trust 
Company. F. P. Breckinbridge will be pres- 
ident. 


assets of 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF FORT 
SMITH, ARK. 


In commemoration of its fiftieth anniver- 
sary, the First National Bank of Fort Smith, 
Ark., has published an attractive booklet in 
which it reproduces views of the different 
homes that the bank has occupied, and give 
a history of the bank and of the town of 
Fort Smith. 

The bank was organized February 29, 
1872, as “The National Bank of Western 
Arkansas,” with a paid up capital of $55,- 
000. The name of the bank was changed to 
“First National Bank of Fort Smith” in 
1888. ‘Three increases of capital have been 
made, the last being in 1919, to $500,000. On 
January 31, 1910, the bank moved into its 
own newly completed eight story building. 

The comparative growth of the bank is 
shown by a comparison of the statements of 
the years 1872 and 1922. The capital has 
been increased from $55,000 to $500,000; the 
surplus and earnings in 1872 were $2405.49, 
as compared with $508,058.39 in 1922, and 


the deposits, which were $22,399.44, have 
been increased to $5,069,398.14. 
The officers of the bank are: F. A. Hand- 


lin, president; A. N. Sicard, W. L. Seaman, 
vice-presidents; A. S. Bullock, cashier; 
Wood Netherland, E. E. Wilson, S. B. Ste- 
vinson, Neil Sims, assistant cashiers. 

The directors are: F. A. Handlin, A. Y. 
Berry, A. N. Sicard, W. L. Seaman, A. I. 
Ferguson, A. S. Bullock, J. S. Parks, Charles 
T. Orr, Joseph V. Ferrari. 
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Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuaries L. Hays 


HE favorable turn in the tide of busi- 

ness has been emphasized this month 
by the statements presented by Chicago 
banks in response to state and national calls 
for reports of condition as of March 10. 
These show a material increase in deposits 
in the first two months of the year, and 
considerable expansion of loans. 
These changes were more noticeable among 
the national banks, which are the large com- 
mercial institutions of the city, than among 
the state banks, among which are the larg- 
est holders of savings accounts. The gain 
in deposits by the national banks since De- 
cember 31 was about $120,000,000, or about 
17 per cent. The increase of the state banks 
was proportionately less, but was sufficient 
to show an unmistakable general trend. Part 
of the gain no doubt was due to an accu- 
mulation of funds in preparation for the 
income tax payments of March 15, but this 
was not the controlling reason for the in- 
crease. The loans of national banks were 
increased by about $80,000,000 in the same 
period, while those of the state banks show 
a slight decrease. 

In spite of the increase in loans the posi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve bank has im- 
proved in the last month. ‘This indicates 
still further progress in liquidation by coun- 
try banks, releasing a considerable quantity 
of funds of the city institutions which for a 
long time were tied up with paper that was 
not eligible to rediscount. The ratio of re- 
serves to combined note and deposit liability 
is around 75 per cent., and the figures have 
resumed an upward course following a tem- 
porary setback due to the March 1 settle- 
ments in the rural districts. 

The returns from the first instalment of 
income tax payments this year are not reas- 

‘ring to the banking and commercial com- 

inity. They indicate that the total of 

enue from this source will not come up 

» the estimates of the treasury department, 

least if the proportion collected in this 
strict holds good throughout the country. 
lis may mean a revision of taxation plans 


also a 








A  Serviceable Institution 
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in a direction that is not at all to be de- 
sired. The reason for the disappointing 
nature of the returns is to be found in the 
heavy losses sustained by corporations in 
the first half of 1921. While there was im- 
provement in nearly all the important in- 
dustries in the latter six months of that 
year, profits were absorbed by the heavy 
writing down of inventories made necessary 
earlier by the decline in prices, and as a 
rule large deficits have characterized the an- 
nual reports which have been coming out 
since January 1. This condition affects 
many of the corporations that have been the 
largest taxpayers of the district heretofore, 
and where deficits have been escaped there 
has been a great shrinkage in the revenue 
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to be paid. A case in point is that of the 
largest oil concern in the district, which 
last year set aside $20,000,000 for its taxes 
for the previous twelvemonth, and this year 
expects to satisfy the collector with less 
than $2,000,000. 

The offerings of treasury certificates of 
indebtedness bearing interest at the rate of 
43, per cent. seems to have definitely 
checked the downward course of charges un 
commercial loans and to have “pegged” them 
at a level proportionate to the yield from the 
government paper. Commercial paper rules 
at 5 to 5%, per cent., with other forms of 
accommodation at 51/, to 6 per cent. 

The advance in prices of grain and live- 
stock, which at one time meant an increase 
of probably $1,000,000,000 in the values of 
farm products, seems to have passed its 
peak and there have been some recessions 
since the highest point recorded in Febru- 
ary. The greatest benefit to the producers 
of the Central West from this rise has been 
in the returns on their corn crop, the farm 
reserve figures of the Government on the 
first of March showing 42.6 per cent. of the 
last year’s production still on the farm. 
This benefit is derived, not only from sales 
of grain, but from its enhanced feeding 
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value, for with hogs around $11, as they 
have been quoted for some weeks, the re- 
turn to the farmer is even better than indi- 
cated by the price of corn. The improve- 
ment in sentiment resulting from this relief 
to the agricultural interests of the section 
continues to be one of the most encouraging 
features of the business situation, although 
it has been modified somewhat by the check- 
ing of the advance in prices. Its effect is 
seen rather in accelerating the liquidation of 
debts than in any pronounced increase in 
the disposition to buy merchandise. 

The volume of orders received by whole- 
salers and the large mail order houses is 
still a little behind that for the correspond- 
ing time last year and betterment is slow. 
Merchants’ stocks are in healthy condition, 
as a rule, and a little more confidence is 
displayed in the making of commitments 
for spring and summer trade. Buying, how- 
ever, is still of a hand-to-mouth character 
generally. In textiles the hope of lower 
prices inspired by wage reductions in mill 
centers has checked purchasing to some ex- 
tent, but this influence has been offset in 
large part by the narrowing of margins of 
supplies because of curtailed production. 
Shoe trade is good, having responded satis- 
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factorily to further downward revision of 
prices. Clothing distribution is only fair. 
There is a noticeable increase in the demand 
for dress fabrics and home-work accessories. 
Household furnishings have been unusually 
active for the season, as there was more 
than the normal amount of dwelling con- 
struction during the winter, and the outlook 
for this department when the refitting sea- 
son opens is encouraging. 

Retail business is quiet, as is to be ex- 
pected at this between-seasons time, its 
mainstay being the special sales common in 
the early months of the year. These have 
met with a satisfactory turnoyer where 
price concessions were attractive, but the 
disposition on the part of buyers to dis- 
criminate closely is increasing rather than 
diminishing. 

In manufacturing the most cheerful news 
comes from the iron and steel industry. The 
operation of plants in the district is now at 
about 60 per cent. of capacity, which com- 
pares with the low point of 25 per cent. 
last July. The increase in the last month or 
so has been around 20 per cent. Some thou- 
sands of workmen have returned to the 
mills, which has relieved unemployment con- 
ditions considerably. Buying of equipment, 
rails and track accessories by the railroads 
is responsible for most of the improvement 
in this field, but there has also been some 
gain in the demand for pipe, structural ma- 
terials and miscellaneous finished products. 
One of the largest car-building plants of 
the district is now operating at virtually full 
time, and the others are gradually increas- 
ing their working forces. Pig iron is now 
quoted at about $22, as against a recent low 
figure of $18. Shapes, bars, plates and 
sheets have firmed up materially and the 
trend of prices is upward. Automobile ship- 
ments show a gratifying increase and im- 
plement manufacturers are taking mate- 
rials more freely. There is more inquiry 
for tools and machinery from the farming 
regions, but the awakening is not sufficient 
te justify any great change in the conserva- 
tive manufacturing programs already 
mapped out for the year. 

Building activity promises to be an im- 
portant factor in the progress of business 
toward normal in the next few months. 
The numbers of permits issued and the 
amounts involved continue to show a large 
increase over the corresponding time last 
year. Labor conditions are improving slow- 
ly and many of the large projects which 
lave been held up for several years by high 

ices and trade conflicts will go ahead as 
son as weather conditions permit. There 

| also be a large amount of road con- 
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struction in all the states of the district and 
already contracts for materials for these en- 
terprises are being let. Supplies of mate- 
rials for building are not excessive and 
these markets have been given a firm tone 
by the expectation of a large demand in 
the next few months. Prices have not ad- 
vanced much, but conditions do not hold out 
much prospect for concessions in the im- 
mediate future. A exception is found in 


cement, as there has recently been a break 
in the close working agreement of manufac- 
turers, and a recent contract for a large 
amount of material for Illinois highway 
work was let at 25 cents a barrel less than 
the scheduled quotations. 
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CONVENTION DATES 
Financial Advertisers Association—at Mil- 
waukee, June 11-15. 
Reserve City Bankers 
sas City, May 22-23. 
Illinois—-at St. Louis, June 22-23. 
Indiana——at Indianapolis, Sept. 13-14. 
Wisconsin, aboard steamer, June 17-24. 
Ohio—at Cincinnati, May 24-26. 
Iowa—at Davenport, June 5-7. 
Missouri—at Excelsior Springs, May 16- 
17. 
Minnesota—at St. Paul, June 20-21. 
Michigan—at Detroit, June 12-15. 


Association, Kan- 


CHICAGO BANKS REVEAL INCREASE 
IN DEPOSITS 


Loans and discounts of the national banks 
at March 10, 1922, were $595,897,528, com- 
pared with $523,466,516 at December 31, 
1921. Total deposits were $792,308,648, 
compared with $675,511,123. Cash re- 
sources were $228,945,533, compared with 
$207,276,267. Savings deposits were $39,- 
706,873, compared with $40,510,008. 

Loans and discounts of the state banks at 
March 10, 1922, were $765,891,039, com- 
pared with $776,013,027 at December 31, 
1921. ‘Total deposits were $1,065,514,822, 
compared with $1,029,854,297. Cash re- 
sources were $223,151,285, compared with 
$221,657,649. Savings deposits were $462,- 
051,246, compared with $454,353,236. 

THE MIDLAND BANK 

The latest statement of the Midland Bank, 
of Cleveland, indicates that the phenomenal 
growth of that institution still continues. 
Deposits have passed the ten-million mark 
and resources now approach $12,800,000. 

The Midland opened for business April 
4, 1921, and, although the year has been a 
bad one for bank deposits in many sections, 
the bank has made steady and rapid prog- 
ress from the first. Here are the deposit 
totals: 

May 4, 1921, 
$3,127,225.44; September 6, 
December 31, $6,608,728.98; March 10, 
$10,098,648.47. 


$2,672,053.04; June 30, 
$4,434,792.84 ; 


1922, 
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The Midland Bank has recently leased 
the ground floor and basement of the Wil- 
liamson Building, on the Cleveland Public 
Square, and will take over these quarters, 
which are now occupied by the Fourth Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, on January 1, 1923. 

William P. Sharer, formerly president of 
the First National Bank of Zanesville, Ohio, 
is president of the Midland. He has twice 
heen president of the Ohio Bankers Associ- 
ation, has served as chairman of the A. B. 
\. Public Relations Committee, and is now 
active in the Public Service Committee of 
the State Bank Division. 

H. I. SHEPHERD ELECTED 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Iloward I. Shepherd of New York has 
heen elected a vice-president of the Guar- 
dian Savings and Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, President J. A. House has announced. 


H. I. SHEPHERD 
Elected vice-president Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland 


Since November, 1919, Mr. Shepherd has 
been on the executive staff of the J. N. 
Willys’ companies in New York, and in this 
work he was in contact with bankers 
throughout the East and Middle West. 

before going to New York, he was for 
six years executive vice-president of the 
Oh’) Savings Bank and Trust Company of 


‘ 





UR intimate knowledge of 
commercial relations in 

St. Louis and the Great 
Southwest, gained through 
nearly three quarters of a cen- 
tury of banking experience, is 
invaluable to those having busi- 
ness interests in this territory 








LIBERBY CENTRAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


{yous er 


SAINT LOUIS 


era! Reserve 


Toledo. At the time of his resignation he 
was Chairman of the ‘Toledo Clearing-House 
Association, and for two years he was presi- 
dent of the Trust Company Section of the 
Ohio Bankers’ Association. In 1918 he was 
chairman of the committee which recodified 
the Ohio Banking Act. 

Mr. Shepherd has an extensive acquaint- 
ance among bankers and business men, and 
is known as an expert in the banking needs 
and problems of corporations. He began his 
duties with the Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company, March 15. 


W. FRANK McCLURE 


W. Frank McClure, for three years adver- 
tising manager of the Fort Dearborn Banks 
and editor of the Fort Dearborn Magazine, 
according to announcement made here, has 
become director of advertising for the Amer- 
ican Bond and Mortgage Company. Simul- 
taneously the announcement was made that 
the name and good will of the Fort Dear- 
born Magazine have been purchased by the 
American Bond and Mortgage Company, 
which company will continue to publish it. 

Mr. McClure is widely known in advertis- 














ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 


Dry Cold Storage 
FURS 


Storage Vaults Located on the Premises 


Out of town customers may send their furs 
by express, charges collect 





We Are Now Displaying Attractive Models 


in 


SPRING AND SUMMER FURS 





C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


126 West 42nd Street New York 


Telephone: Bryant 4360 






































_A Dependable Bank 


This bank has never refused a loan to a customer on account of the 
condition of the money market. 
discount with the Federal Reserve Bank in order to meet the legiti- 
mate requirements of our customers we have not hesitated to do so. 
We believe that the Federal Reserve Bank, in which we are a mem- 
ber and stockholder, was established for that purpose. 

At the date of the last Comptroller's call we had no rediscounts, but 


our customers, whether banks, corporations or individuals, may rely 
upon us to continue the same policy, when necessary, on their behalf. 


The NATIONAL (ITY RANK 


When it has been necessary to re- 
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ing circles. He is the founder and present 
head of the Chicago Advertising Council, 
the largest advertising club in the world, 
and is also chairman of the National Adver- 
tising Commission. 


W. R. COMPTON OPENS LAND BANK 


William R. Compton, president of the 
American Trust Company of St. Louis and 
of William R. Compton Company, an- 
nounces the formation of the St. Louis Joint 
Stock Land Bank, with a capital of $250,- 
000 and a surplus of $25,000. ‘The bank is 
to be located in St. Louis. Mr. Compton 
will be chairman of the board. 


J. HW. KENNA ELECTED CASHIER OF 
GARFIELD STATE BANK 


At the regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Garfield Park State Savings 
Bank, Chicago, J. H. Kenna was elected 
cashier, succeeding Arthur A. Marquart, 
who is now vice-president. 

Mr. Kenna started his banking career 
fifteen years ago as messenger boy at a 

y of $2 per weel and has come up 

rough the ranks. He is a progressive 
g man and has always <aken an active 
in all civic and community affairs. 


Deposits of the Garfield Bank have 
reached the highest point in the bank’s his- 
tory, $4,285,000, and savings deposits are 
increasing daily. 


NEW BANK ORGANIZED 


The Farmers Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, a 
new institution, opened its doors for busi- 
ness on March 4. ‘The new bank is located 
on Lorain avenue, opposite Denison ave- 
nue, S. W. The Farmers Bank has a cap- 
ital of $50,000 and a surplus of $12,000. Its 
officers arc: James C. Thompson, president; 
Kk. O. Hartshorne, vice-president; Harry 
W. Iewer, secretary; John R. Olderman, 
trea: urer, and E. J. Harding, cashier. 


MILWAUKEE BANK ORGANIZED 


The Liberty State Bank of Milwaukee, 
Wis., a new bank, opened its doors for busi- 
ness on February 25. It is situated at 
Twelfth street and Garfield avenue. It has 
a capital of $100,000 and a surplus of $20,- 
000, its stock in shares of $100 having been 
disposed of at $120 per share. Its officers 
are: I. J. Rosenberg, president; Charles F. 
Tegge and Dr. H. F. Germain, vice-presi- 
dents; E. G. Schleiger, cashier, and P. H. 
Sosoff, assistant cashier. 
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i‘or the greater protection 
uf you and your depositors 


without increased cost. 


In hundreds of towns and cities these 
INSURED checks are now already be- 
ing used by banks as a powerful influ- 
ence to attract new business. 


A Master Bond, beautifully designed 
and framed to hang in the lobby, pro- 
tects each bank. Individual Bonds 
guard your depositors, providing most 
perfect identification also. They give 
banks a fine “‘point of contact” in their 
constant visible evidence of security 
against check raisers. Is your bank 
helping to prevent a loss estimated 
at $30,000,000.00 for a single year? 


Write us or see our representative 


(he Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


in the World 


New York Chicago Deuver 
Atlanta Des Moines San Francisco 








E. B. WILSON 


E. B. Wilson has just recently been com- 
missioned National Bank Examiner, with 
his office in Des Moines. It is understood 
that his territory will be wholly in lowa. 
Mr. Wilson formerly was state bank exam- 
iner. For the last three months he has been 
connected with the War Finance Corpora- 
tion in Washington, D. C. 


CASE PLOW COMPANY CUT PRICES 

The J. I. Case Plow Works Company in 
Racine, Wis., has reduced the price of the 
Wallis tractor, together with a J. I. Case 
three-bottom tractor plow, to $995. The 
same combination a year ago sold for 
$2023.75. This remarkable price reduction, 
which is below normal and the lowest price 
that this equipment has ever sold at, was 
made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Com- 
pany officials after carefully considering all 
the angles contributing to business stagna- 
tion today, and while this price is consider- 
ably below cost, it was felt that a price must 
be put on these products that will enable 
the farmer to buy his much-needed power 
equipment and help lower his cost of pro- 
duction. 

H. M. Wallis, president of the J. I. Case 
Plow Works Company, when interviewed on 
the subject, said that this cut was his com- 
pany’s contribution to relieving the frozen 
channels of agricultural and related busi- 
ness and to help the farmer restore agricul- 
tural conditions to normalcy. Mr. Wallis 
further stated that one of the strongest fac- 
tors in the decision to make this below nor- 
mal price reduction was the thought that it 
would help put Racine’s unemployed labor 
back to work; that it is hoped that the $995 
price on the Wallis tractor and Case tractor 
plow will stimulate buying. This, in turn, 
will mean the building of the goods which 
will require much Racine labor that is now 
idle. Mr. Wallis further stated that if his 
company could help complete this cycle and 
help the Racine unemployed situation the 
losses involved in this price reduction would 
accomplish the object sought. 

He further stated that the cut in price 
was not made to unload tractors as is the 
case of some other companies, because there 
are no Wallis tractors to unload, but the 
cut was made to help the adverse agricul- 
tural conditions and to stimulate buying 
among the farmers of the products of this 
company, because the minute buying of Wal 
lis tractors started, it would mean the opea- 
ing of the great J. I. Case Plow Works 
Company plants, and put hundreds of work 
men now unemployed back to work. 

















Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


























KCONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SaMvEL SosLanp 


XPRESSIONS of gratefulness and re- 

gret mark current comments on busi- 
ness in the Western states. There is grate- 
fulness over the fact that cattle, sheep, 
hogs, wheat, corn and other farm products 
are bringing better prices—sharply higher 
prices in instances. On the other hand, there 
is regret over the seriousness of the prob- 
lems which still confront the Western 
states, especially in liquidation. So serious 
are these problems in many instances that 
to anticipate a sharp revival in business as 
a whole, or a return to generally prosper- 
ous conditions, is to attempt to count on al- 
most a magical turn. But the Western 


states are far more grateful than regretful, 


for the changes in prices they have wit- 
nessed in the last three months are remark- 
ably favorable and have permitted greater 
improvement in business and financial con- 
ditions than many conservative or even opti- 
mistic interests had considered probable. 

If the recent turn for the better in prices 
of livestock and grain had started with nor- 
mal banking conditions in the Western 
states, it is probable that by this time this 
territory would be well on the road to the 
degree of prosperity which the most hope- 
ful of its farmers, stockmen and bankers 
relish. However, the sharp advances in 
sheep and lamb, which led in price move- 
ments on markets, have not cleared up the 
wreckage the precipitous declines of the last 
two years left behind. The wreckage left 
behind by the sensational break in cattle 
prior to the upturns of the past three 
months has not been cleared up by any 
tieans. It is the same in the case of grain. 
\t the same time, consideration must be 
ziven to the fact that in the grain trade the 
\lvances found many localities in the West 
with low reserves to sell. Profitable prices 
‘ring no revenue when there is nothing to 
ll. This is the situation in some localities. 
ill,»profitable prices have a stimulating in- 
(iuence on sentiment, reassuring borrowers 

to their ability to pay in the future and 
taking bankers more hopeful. 


ws 


Much can and must be said of the many 
favorable developments witnessed thus far 
in 1922 in the business of the West. To 
appreciate fully the significance of these 
developments, however, it is well to exam- 
ine the most unfavorable factor in trade. 
To do this it is necessary to turn to the 
state of Oklahoma. 

Of all the states in the group designated 
as Western, Oklahoma is contending with 
the most serious banking situation. As a 
result of the difficulties gradually accumu- 
lated from the evils of the state bank de- 
posit guaranty law, the Oklahoma banks 
holding forced membership in the guaranty 
fund are having a hard time in many ia- 
stances. Cotton has advanced sharply, 
wheat is much higher, livestock is bringing 
better prices and commercial feedstuffs are 
bringing more money, but it happens that 
Oklahoma had about as serious a cotton 
failure last year as any state in the cotton 
areas. High cotton is, therefore, of no 
avail. Profitable cattle prices also are tem- 
porarily without avail. Oklahoma flour 
mills are talking about the necessity of go- 
ing outside their state for wheat for milling 
purposes. ‘This combination does not bring 
new money into the state. It feels better 
over the higher prices, but in the meanwhile 
it is not recovering as one might suppose 
from a comparison of farm prices. Recov- 
ery will come when a large harvest is pro- 
duced later this year. 

Pending improvement in actual revenues, 
Oklahoma state banks are trying to get out 
of the state guaranty system, converting in- 
to national banks, and there have also been 
many failures. ‘The banking troubles of this 
state are greatest where cotton is the prin- 
cipal crop. 

No state of the West is without at least 
localities where short harvests last year, to- 
gether with overexpansion of loans, created 
a banking situation that higher prices for 
grain and livestock have failed to effect a 
complete recovery to normal. These sore 
spots are going to bring out more failures 
among banks and other enterprises, but, 
happily, there are many bright phases in the 
situation. 

There has been so much improvement in 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 











the outlook for winter wheat in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska that a real basis 
for some enthusiasm over the agricultural 
situation exists. Many fields of winter 
wheat that had been believed dead have 
lately given evidence of life. The present 
prospect is that a minimum of land sown 
to winter wheat last fall will be abandoned. 
A large winter wheat crop is in prospect, 
with indications that the world will need 
every bushel at profitable prices. In addi- 
tion, the moisture has put the soil in excel- 
lent shape for spring seeding operations. 


There is strength in seed markets, a sign 


of active buying of seeds by farmers. 
Farmers are not going to strike; cheered by 
recent advances in prices, they are going 
to seed large areas in crops this season. 
What more can be asked of farmers? 

Hogs are bringing almost double the low 
prices of last fall. Cattle are up as much 
as $1.50 per hundredweight. Sheep and 
lamb prices have more than doubled. A na- 
tionally known livestock banker commented 
regretfully some weeks ago on the astonish- 
ment of a banker in the East when asked 
to purchase a loan on ewes. The Eastern 
banker wanted to know what ewes meant. 
Perhaps this banker and others will under- 
stand what has happened in the sheep mar- 
ket when the case of a flour dealer at Kan- 
sas City is cited. This dealer decided last 
summer to buy six ewes to run on the lawn 
surrounding his home. He knew a little 
more about ewes than the banker, who didn’t 
even know what the word ewes means. So 
the flour man suffered the loss of four of 
the ewes through death. He deciced some 
weeks ago to sell the other two. He re- 
ceived more than the six had cost him. Im- 
agine what this means to millions of head 
of sheep and lambs in the West. Imagine 
what it means to the feeders of thousands 
of head. It is not necessary to do more 
than that to appreciate the reversal from 
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gloom to optimism in the sheep states of 
the West. Higher wool prices help, of 
course. Lately wool has not been quite so 
strong, however. Feeders of cattle are earn- 
ing profits, but those who bought a year or 
two years ago are still perplexed by the 
great difference in prices. Horses and 
mules are still disappointing producers. 

Upturns in livestock made feeders strong- 
er buyers of feedstuffs. Corn then ad- 
vanced. Oats moved up. All other feed- 
stuffs followed. Such big corn states as 
Nebraska, which were forced to borrow 
heavily of the War Finance Corporation, 
have profited most from this change. In 
wheat recent rains have weakened the mar- 
ket slightly, but the supply situation prom- 
ises to assist in continuing prices at the 
current level. However, the West has less 
wheat to sell than a year ago, so smaller 
revenues are probable from this source un- 
til the next harvest begins moving. Wheat 
probably reveals better than any other prod- 
uct the influence of the policy of conserva- 
tism that prevails in business through the 
country. Jobbers, bakers, wholesalers and 
other flour handlers are buying flour in 
smaller lots than in years and carrying 
smaller stocks than normal. Wheat would 
be higher except for this situation, yet the 
cautious, small lot buying tends to stabilize 
the market. 

In wholesale and retail channels there 1s 
a better tone and some improvement in the 
volume of business. But the improvement ‘s 
not commensurate with the changes for the 
better in grain and livestuck prices. 

The influence of easier money in the East 
and the accumulation of funds in the hands 
of large mercantile and industrial estab- 
lishments that were not hit hard by deflation 
tend to make money easier in the West 
There are, however, many localities where 
money is very tight. War Finance Corpo- 
ration funds are being used liberally, ai- 
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though the demand is not so strong as a 
month or two or three months ago. ‘The 
West holds that easier money in the country 
has helped to advance many foreign ex- 
change rates, with a stimulating result upon 
its export trade. But the West is disap- 
pointed that easier money has not made for 
ore speculation or freer buying of its 
products in the large consuming markets. 
\pparently the lessons of deflation have not 
heen forgotten. 

Building of homes in cities is moderately 
active, but there is no building boom. Nar- 
rower margins of profit and a smaller vol- 
ume of business in general are reducing 
demand for office space for commercial pur- 
poses. This affects new building. Lower 
wages affected the building of 
Industrially there is little change, 
though improvement is the rule. Coal is 
still depressed. There is a better tone in 
the petroleum industry. Copper interests 
re not enjoying improvement of impor- 
nee. There is still much idle labor, al- 
though spring work on farms will bring 
me change. 

On the whole, the West is in better shape 

| in a better mood. But the West had 

very high fever some months ago. It is 


average 
homes. 


‘ 


still very sore in spots. But it is rallying *n 
a manner that augurs well for the future 
if only Europe will maintain its current 
buying power, which is above the pre-war 
average, and if domestic markets will man- 
age to absorb at least the recent volume of 
its products. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 
Kansas—at Wichita, May 18-19. 
New Mexico—at Las Vegas, Sept. 22-23. 
Wyoming—at Laramie, Sept. 
Oklahoma—at Oklahoma City, May 23-24. 
North Dakota~at Minot, June 15-16. 
South Dakota—at Aberdeen, June 7-8. 
Nebraska—at Omaha (undecided). 
Colorado—at Glenwood Springs, 
22-23. 
Arizona—at Bisbee, Nov. 10-11. 
Montana—at Missoula, Aug. 18-19. 


June 


HOME OF PUEBLO SAVINGS AND 
TRUST REMODELED 


One of the finest banking houses of the 
state is the new home of the Pueblo Savings 
and Trust Company at Pueblo, Col., which 
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GEORGE WINGFIELD 
President Reno National Bank, Reno, Nev. 


Mr. Wingfield was born in Arkansas and has 
always lived in the West. Having been raised 
on his father’s ranch in Oregon, he has taken 
interest in ranching and the livestock business. 

He is the controlling factor in the First Na- 
tional Bank of Winnemucca, Bank of Nevada 
Savings and Trust Company of Reno, Carson 
Valley Bank of Carson; John O. Cook & Co., 
bankers of Goldfield; Tonopah Banking Cor- 
poration, Tonopah; Bank of Sparks, Sparks; 
Churchill County jank, Fallon; Virginia City 
jank, Virginia City. 

In addition to this he is the president of the 
Goldfield Consolidated Mines Company and 
numerous other mining corporations, and has 
extensive ranch, hotel and livestock interests. 


has been extensively remodeled and recently 
opened to the public. Light gray terra cot- 
ta forms the base of the exterior facing of 
the building, bronze grill work covering the 
doors and windows and Doric columns flank 
the doorway. Entering the banking rooms, 
the visitor finds the office of the president, 
and on the left the consultation room for 
customers. Beyond the president's office are 


LOUIS W. KNOWLES 
Vice-president Reno National Bank, Reno, Nev. 


Mr. Knowles, who was formerly with the 
Liberty National Bank of New York, is now a 
vice-president and director of the Reno National 
Bank. Mr. Knowles was graduated from Coes 
Northwood Academy, and after completing 
commercial and stenographic course in New 
York in 1901 he joined the Liberty National 
Bank. He had experience in various depart- 
ments of the bank, organizing the credit de- 
partment. Later he became assistant cashier, 
and upon the merger of the bank with the New 
York Trust Compuny became assistant treas- 
urer. 


the enclosures for the cashier and other 
officers and next to them the tellers’ cages. 
The cage work of the tellers’ enclosures 1s 
constructed of mahogany and bronze grill 
work, and an effective decorative scheme is 
carried out in light grays and ivories on 
the walls. Additional working space is pro- 
vided by a mezzanine floor at the rear of 
the main banking corridor, and here a part 
of the clerical force will be located. 

















Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By J. F. DonnELLAN 


pears the past month nearly every 
industry has shown steady improve- 
ment and increasing confidence. Prices are 
being adjusted in the direction of stability. 
Higher prices for farm products and an 
approaching parity between raw material 
prices and those of the manufactured prod- 
uct have been the vital factors. The for- 
tunate advance in farm products has helped 
to liquidate loans in sections where there 
was an acute credit strain last year. 

There are abundant funds to be borrowed 
for legitimate purposes, banks, however, 
limiting the volume designed for speculative 
or non-productive purposes. Interest rates 
continue to show a softening tendency. The 
investment market during the month has 
been remarkably active, the demand coming 
from all classes of investors and showing a 
preference for long time securities. From 
all parts of the West come reports of 
heightened activity in building lines and 
many projects which have been held up for 
some time on account of prohibitive costs 
are now under way. 

Unless building prices should again ad- 
vance the coming year should see a great 
building movement. Lumber production is 
only about 11 per cent. below normal. Dam- 
age to citrus crops by cold weather will 
curtail the orange and lemon output from 
50 to 60 per cent. this year. Deciduous 
fruits are in good condition. In grazing 
sections it is reported that new grass has 
made excellent growth, and livestock condi- 
tions are good. The carryover 
products is relatively small. Canned goods 
are pretty well cleaned up. Financing of 
this year’s farming operations will present 
no great problem. As for the Hawaiian 
Sugar companies, no one expects them to 
make any large profit this year, but it is 
believed that large profits should be made 
by most plantations on the 1923 crop. 
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CONVENTION DATES 
American Institute of Banking, Portland, 

Ore., July 17-20. 
Investment Bankers 

Monte, Oct. 
Oregon—at Portland, July 17-20. 
Washington—at Spokane, June 9-10. 
Utah—at Salt Lake City, June 16-17. 
California—at Del Monte, May 24-27. 
Idaho—at Hayden Lake, June 6-7. 


Association, Del 


W. G. McADOO IS BANK OF ITALY 
COUNSEL 


Appointment of William G. McAdoo as 
general counsel for the Ban.« of Italy, one 
of the largest banking institutions in the 
state, was announced recently. Mr. McAdoo 
had been of counsel for the bank while he 
was practicing in New York, the announce- 
ment said, and his removal to California 
gave opportunity for the more important 
appointment. 


RALPH P. ANDERSON 


Ralph P. Anderson has resigned as man- 
ager of bank and financial advertising with 
the K. L. Hamman Advertising Agency, 
Oakland, Calif., and its affiliated organiza- 


tion, the Johnston-Ayres San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Anderson was formerly manager of 
advertising and new business, and assistant 
to the president, of the Sacramento San 
Joaquin Bank, with headquarters at Sacra- 
mento and branches in Stockton, Modesto, 
Oakdale and Fresno. He was at one time 
secretary of the Sacramento Ad Club, and 
was president of the Anderson-Ross Com- 
pany, a Sacramento advertising organiza- 
tion. 

In the past several years Mr. Anderson 
has been a frequent contributor to banking, 
advertising and general business magazines, 
and has attained a national reputation in 
the field. Several of his articles have ap- 
peared in Tue Bankers Macazine. He will 
now devote his time to free-lance writing, 
and will also offer an advertising service for 
banks. 


Company, 
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Firat Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 


_THE BANK OF HAWAIL.L1D.; 





HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: “‘Bankoh” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,303,374.69 
ES 6 dv ick cincsnecieescs 17,666,015 .63 
C. H. Cooke, President 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. E. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, ?d V-P. G. G. Fuller, 2d V-P. 
Frank Crawford, 2d V-P. R. McCorriston, Cash’r 
Branch Banks :—Lihue and Kapaa, Island of 
Kauai; Waipahu, Waialua, and Pear) Harbor, 

Island of Oahu. 


Prompt handling of collections through close connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 














BANK OF ITALY CHANGES 


J. Martyn Turner, credit manager for the 
Federal Reserve Bank in San Francisco, 
and John Riordan, for many years manager 
of the credit department of the American 
National Bank, have resigned, to become 
associated with the Bank of Italy’s head 
office credit organization in San Francisco. 

Mr. ‘Turner has been a member of the 
staff of the Federal Reserve Bank since 
1916, coming from the Bank of Montreal. 
His familiarity with branch banking meth- 
ods, gained during five years in Canada and 
by his association with the Federal Reserve 
Bank, furnishes an especially valuable back- 
ground for him in joining the Bank of 
Italy’s organization. Mr. Riordan is one 
of the best known credit men in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Both men are graduates of the San Fran- 
cisco Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking, and Mr. Turner was recently elect- 
ed one of its vice-presidents. 

Lloyd L. Mulit, formerly first vice-presi- 
dent and a director of the Northwestern 
National Bank of Portland, has been named 
manager of the credit department, succeed- 
ing J. EK. Fickett. 

J. 1. Williams, vice-president, it was an- 
nounced, will be permanently located at the 
bank's Los Angeles branch. Prior to his 
connection with the Bank of Italy, Mr. Wil- 
liams was an officer of the Irving National 
Bank in New York, in charge of its foreign 
department. He is regarded as one of the 
Pacific Coast’s best authorities on matters 
of international business. 

Mr. Williams will be accompanied in his 
transfer to Los Angeles, by F. G. Lunge, 
who was previously Mr. Williadms’ assistant 
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as manager of the Bank of Italy’s foreign 
trade division. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
LOS ANGELES 


By a transaction just consummated, the 
National Bank of Tulare and the Savings 
Bank of ‘Tulare, which constitute one of the 
strongest financial institutions in Tulare 
County, becomes closely affiliated with the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles and 
the Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank, 
of which Henry M. Robinson is president. 

The resources of the National Bank of 
Tulare totaled, on December 31 last, $1,131,- 
380.57, while the Savings Bank of ‘Tulare, 
at the same time, showed resources of $281,- 
432.37, a total addition to the resources of 
the Robinson banks of more than $1,412,- 
$12.94. ‘The total resources of all the affili- 
ated banks under the call of December 31 
last are $184,073,261.15. 

L. L. Abercrombie, president of the Tu- 
lare institutions, is well known through- 
out the southern San Joaquin Valley, and 
will continue in office. G. F. Gill is vice- 
president of the National Bank and A. Pet- 
erson is vice-president of the Savings Bank. 
W. P. Williams is cashier of both banks. 


TO CHANGE NAME OF BANK 

The First Savings Bank of Oakland, Cal., 
with resources of $11,000,000, has asked per- 
mission to change its name to the American 
Bank. This institution was established in 
1908, has two active branches and will start 
two new branches in the near future. 

It is one of the group of banks controlled 
by Philip E. Bowles, who is chairman of the 
board of directors of the American Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco, president of 
the First National Bank of Oakland, presi- 
dent of the First Savings Bank of Oakland 
and also the Stanislaus County Bank of 
Modesto, which he recently established in 
conjunction with a group of San Francisco 
and Oakland bankers. 


INDUSTRIAL UNIFICATION OF THE 
PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST 


In a paper on the industrial unification 
of the Pacific-Southwest, Dr. John Willis 
Baer, vice-president of the Los Angeles 
Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, said 
in part: a 

“The economic development of the Pacific 
Southwest has been, for a long time, agri- 
cultural. The soil and climatic conditions 
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Cotton has been grown commercially in 
the Southwest since 1909. 


Today it is one of the principal crops of 
this region—and the basis for a well- 
established and growing industry in the 
fabrication of cotton and cottonseed products. 
The average annual yield for the four years 1918- 
1921 inclusive, was 84,000,000 pounds. 


A recent investigation and report by our Depart- 
ment of Research and Service presents some very 
interesting and important facts concerning oppor- 
tunities for cotton mills in Southern California. 


We will gladly furnish information, without 
charge, to those interested in industrial or agri- 
cultural opportunities in this region. 
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LOS ANGELES 








of this territory are such that a great vari- 
ety of agricultural products, from the high- 
ly specialized crops of the orange growers 
to the livestock of the ranges, have brought 
important returns to producers. As the re- 
sult, three of the leading agricultural pro- 
ducing counties in the United States are lo- 
cated in Southern California alone, Ios 
Angeles County being the first agricultural 
county of the United States, with an annual 
production, valued at the time of the last 
census, in excess of $7,000,000. 

“There are ample indications that the 
great empire of the Pacific-Southwest will 
tend to center into the metropolitan area of 


ay 


Los Angeles, with the principal financing, 
distribution and manufacturing centered in 
that community and witn the contiguous ter- 
ritory producing the raw materials for 
fabrication. ‘The extent to which this indus- 
trialization of the metropolitan area of Los 
Angeles has proceeded can probably best 
be illustrated by the fact that, whereas the 
annual value of agricultural products in 
Los Angeles County totals a little more than 
$71,000,000, the annual industrial output of 
the county is valued at $418,000,000, exclu- 
sive of the output of the motion picture in- 
dustry which itself has a value at the point 
of production of approximately $150,000,000. 
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Bankers, Exporters and Importers 


E announce the forthcoming publication of the 

1922 edition of the INTERNATIONAL BANK- 

ING DIRECTORY. This publication will be 
found of inestimable value to those requiring a depend- 
able and comprehensive reference book containing a 
complete listing of banks and bankers throughout the 
world. It gives in addition requisite information as to 
resources, branches, agencies and correspondents as well 
as the names of the principal executives. 


In addition there are new maps in colors showing every 
country, a complete table of money values of every 
country, and other features of practical and daily use. 








THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Box 557, City Hall Station, New York, U.S. A. 
Please send us prepaid..................copies of the next annual issues of The 
International Banking Directory, for which we will pay Ten Dollars ($10.00) per copy. 


Name.. 





Address. . . 


Signed by 
































Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
CANADA 


By J. W. Tyson 


HE February move of the Canadian 

dollar to a level approaching par in the 
United States indicated again that exchange 
is one factor in finance that can never be 
forecast with any degree of accuracy or 
confidence—due, in great measure undoubt- 
edly, to one important consideration. It ‘s 
affected as much by that which has not 
transpired as that which has. This develop- 
ment came at a time when such bankers as 
Sir Frederick Williams-Tavlor, general man- 
ager of the Bank of Montreal and president 
of the Canadian Bankers Association, and 
J. P. Bell, general manager of the Bank of 
Hamilton, were impressing upon the public 
the fact that under prevailing and prospec- 
tive conditions the reasonable outlook was 
that the Canadian dollar would continue at 
a substantial discount in the United States 
for an indefinite period. 

Several factors are contributing to this 
improvement in international financial rela- 
tions. The strengthening of sterling is one. 
Then there has been a renewed movement 
of wheat to the United States in spite of 
the Fordney tariff barricade. Also it is 
reported that there has been considerable 
buying of exchange by bankers in view of 
probable financing by the government. The 
movement of wheat has come with the im- 
proved buying power of Great Britain and 
Europe, with its effect upon American 
stocks, and unsatisfactory reports regard- 
ing the winter wheat crop in the United 
States. The buying of exchange by bank- 
ers is more difficult to explain, particularly 
in view of the fact that while it is generally 
accepted that Canada will do some foreign 
borrowing in the comparatively near future 
it is not decided whether conditions in Lon- 
don or New York will be the more favorably 
regarded. 

Internal business conditions are somewhat 
more cheerful as the result of the develop- 
ment in the markets for wheat and other 
agricultural products. For the time being 
the effect must be regarded as sentimental 


rather than actual and the indications of 
speculative forces at work lead to the belief 
that there will be reactions. However, there 
can be little doubt but that with the indus- 
trial, business and financial communities 
looking to the new crop as the important 
factor in the restoration of more prosper- 
ous conditions, the rise in the market has 
created optimism because it not only means 
that a profitable crop is possible, but the 
advance has taken place early enough to 
encourage the farmers to seed normal acre- 
age when this would have been a matter for 
doubt in view of the results last season. 
Wholesalers and manufacturers realize, too, 
that stocks of merchandise in the hands cf 
retailers are light and that any revival of 
demand will be quickly reflected in orders; 
there is a tendency, therefore, to manufac- 
ture for stock in a moderate way. At the 
annual convention of retail hardware mer- 
chants at Hamilton, J. P. Bell, general man- 
ager of the Bank of Hamilton, spoke in an 
optimistic vein regarding the situation and 
outlook: 

“We have our troubles here in Canada, 
but they are nothing so severe as they are 
in other parts of the world. They are the 
lesser problems of growth resumed. We 
have no war currency to deflate. Our budget 
is approaching a balance. In foreign trade 
our position is stronger than ever. Our 
field crops show an increase and we are pro- 
ducing—and no other country in the world 
can point to all these factors in February, 
1922.” 

Overtures on the part of Canada through 
the finance minister Hon. W. S. Fielding 
to the United States for some measure of 
reciprocity in regard to agricultural and 
other natural products are not difficult to 
understand in view of the effects on inter- 
national trade of the United States Emer- 
gency Tariff Act, which went into effect in 
May last. ‘The following table shows the 
quantities and values of articles exported 
for the tight months from June, 1920, to 
January, 1921, as compared with the cor- 
responding period in 1921-22. Wheat ship- 
ments fell off from 34,822,829 bushels to 
10,995,402 bushels. 
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EIGHT MONTHS ENDED JANUARY 
1921 
Value 


1922 
Value 


Sugars 

Tobaccos ; 32, 3 
Butter . = . 2,649,029 
Cheese aa 382 
Flaxseed 3,408,859 
Fresh and frozen meats.... 5,586,063 
Prepared meats 869 
Cattle ... i seinen 2,393 
Wheat ‘ = om 77, 986 
Wool . we wa ,818,064 


5, 3 0, 965 > 
3,027,294 
ty 025 


January showed an unfavorable trade bal- 
for Canada for the first time for this 
However, too 


ance 
particular month since 1915. 
much significance cannot be attached to the 
figures for any single month. For ten 
months ending with January there was a 
favorable balance of over $20;000,000. 

The absorption of the Merchants Bank by 
the Bank of Montreal had rather a depress- 
ing effect upon the financial situation for a 
time. From the first announcement there 
was no doubt but that the merger would 
go through, but there was a great deal of 
discontent with the conditions which had 
brought about a situation where the bank’s 
reserves had been impaired to such an ex- 
tent that it became necessary to do some- 
thing to avert collapse. The after-develop- 
ments have indicated that the president and 
directors were very lax in their control and 
that there had been looseness in regard to 
the management of the head office branch 
to such an extent that millions had been lost 
through speculative loans and unsound com- 
mercial credits. 

There have been many demands for a gov- 
ernment investigation, and it seems alto- 
gether likely that something will be done 
between now and the periodical considera- 
tion of the Bank Act next year to see if 
amendinents can be made to prevent a recur- 
rence of such a situation. One suggestion 
which appears to be well founded is that 
there should be a commissioner of banking 
at Ottawa who would keep in touch with 
the affairs of the various banks. At pres- 
ent there is a system of government reports, 
but evidently little effort is made to analyze 
these documents. In the case of the Mer- 
chants Bank there was nothing in the pub- 
lished monthly returns to indicate that re- 
serves were being impaired It is contended 
that with only a few big banks in Canada 
the government could easily make a prac- 
tical form of inspection of the head offices 

the branch system of these banks can be 
trusted to take care of itself through the 
bank’s own system of inspection. 

The question of agrarian finance is now 
before all three of the western provincial 
legislatures, but as yet no concrete pro- 


gram has been advanced. “The condition is 


serious—for the farmers who want to bor- 
row money,” to quote the Regina Leader. 

Provincial government experiments in 
farmer financing up to the present have not 
been cheering. The figures quoted by the 
Hon. Mr. Dunning in his budget speech to 
the Saskatchewan legislature, to show the 
amount of money owed the Saskatchewan 
Farm Loan Board on account of unpaid 
interest on farm loans are described by the 

Leader as “disagreeably sugges- 
For Manitoba the report of the Farm 
Loans’ Association given to the legislature 
by the provincial treasurer, Hon. Edward 
Brown, too, reveals the present unhealt! y 
status of Manitoba agrarian industry. 

There is a disposition among Winnipeg 
bankers to believe that the Canadian Bank- 
ers’ Association will act in concert with the 
Federal government in a pooled credit ar- 
rangement for all deserving agriculturists 
much as was formed for the farming com- 
munity in the distressed areas of Southern 
Alberta. “Something must be done so farm- 
ers will not be driven from the land,” said 
one banker earnestly. 

The Manitoba and Saskatchewan govern- 
ment data will not, unfortunately, encour- 
age fresh measures of financing in view cf 
the known unbusiness-like performances of 
assisted farmers in retiring their obliga- 
tions. 

In Saskatchewan, as indicated elsewhere 
in this issue, the situation is so glaring that 
the Regina Leader is moved to accuse “that 
a percentage of the borrowers have failed 
to play the game squarely with the Saskatch- 
ewan Farm Loan Board”’—which has been 
the contention of The Financial Post that 
government financed individuals are invari- 
ably prone to take undue advantage, that 
would not be permitted or possible with 
private enterprises. 

Discussing the western financial impasse, 
a Winnipeg bank executive told The Finan- 
cial Post that if any Canadian bank was 
prepared to embark upon a policy of indis- 
criminate loaning at the present time that it 
could within three months easily double its 
present loans. The statement made as an 
illustration of the insistent demand for farm 
funds, is fully borne out by official data. 
The Manitoba Farm Loans’ Association 
statement discloses that the board has re- 
ceived applications for loans aggregating 
$15,800,000 and that a total of $6,147,650 has 
been put out since the board began opera- 
tions’ Of this latter amount $5,633,328 1s 
stated to be outstanding. In Saskatchewan 
over 11,000 applications for loans have b en 
received aggregating $27,196,000 nd 
$8,500,000 has been extended. 


Regina 
tive.” 











Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 


Capital Paid Up 
Reserve - - - 





rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For turther particulars write 


Foreign Department 


Standard Bank of Canada 


TORONTO 


$4,000,000. 00 
5,000,000. 00 























Discussing the situation in Saskatchewan, 
the Regina Leader says: “Today the board 
could place loans to the amount of almost 
$20,000,000, if it had the money.” 


GREAT WEST BANK 


Efforts to float the stock of the Great 
West Bank are being continued. The Gen- 
eral Bond Corporation of Winnipeg is the 
promoting organization, and it is now hoped 
that the issue will be taken up by July 1. 
If this is the case, the shareholders will be 
called together to perform their duties ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Banking 
Act. In the meantime the Canada Trust 
Company is the custodian of all money paid 
on account of the stock. 

It will be remembered that early efforts 
to float this project fell through because 
of some rather unfortunate developments. 
The idea now seems to depart from the plan 
of a purely western institution to make it a 
national one. Conditions, however, can 
hardly be considered favorable for the sale 
of stock in a new bank in view of the com- 
mercial and industrial situation. No doubt 
this institution if organized could make 
loans in western Canada, but whether such 
loans would be profitable is another matter. 


MONTREAL CITY AND DISTRICT 
BANK 


\t the annual meeting of the Montreal 
City and District Bank, Senator Dandurand, 
the president, stated that owing to the gen- 


eral industrial depression that had _pre- 
vailed throughout Canada during the past 
year it was estimated that there had been a 
shrinkage in banking business in Canada of 
about two hundred million. The banks do- 
ing business from coast to coast, he de- 
clared, had felt this worst; those doing busi- 
ness chiefly in the Province of Quebec had 
felt it less, and his own bank, whose business 
was confined to Montreal alone, had felt it 
least. 

The profits of the bank showed a slight 
increase over the year before, nearly $248,- 
000, out of which there was a surplus of 
$42,149 to add to that on hand. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
1921 


$247,958 
205,809 


1920 


$247,286 
204,059 


Net profits for year 

Dividends and donations 
$ 43,227 
280,222 


$ 42,149 
323,449 


Profit and loss surplus...... 
Previous surplus .. 


STANDARD BANK OF CANADA 


With a decline of $5,827,000 in current 
loans, the Standard Bank for the year end- 
ing January 31 improved its position as re- 
gards immediately available liquid assets, 
although, naturally, profits declined. In 
vestments in government securities increased 
by $4,560,000, and investments in public se- 
curities decreased by nearly $4,000,000. 

The total reduction in assets was $6,890,- 
000—the difference between $90,183,000 and 
$83,293,000. The decline in savings deposits 
was only $1,102,500, which is a very satis- 
factory showing in view of the general trend 
of savings accounts. Demand deposits de- 
creased by $1,166,000, circulation by $1,413,- 
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000 and the amount due the Dominion gov- 
ernment by $3,327,000. A new item of 
$2,190,000 as deposits made by other banks 
in Canada appears in the statement. Fol- 
lowing are comparative figures from the 
profit and loss account: 


1921 


Bal. forward .... $278,644 
Profits ... : 725,014 
Prem. on stock.. 148,499 


1920 
$360,537 

784,368 

226,501 


$1, 252, 157 $1,37 1407 


Dividends nes. Se ss 335 2,720 
Pensions . ~5,000 
Tax reserves 20, 000 ,000 
Reserves .. 200,000 300,000 
Tax on circ... 39,550 35,044 
Patriotic . ‘ es 
Contingent ... 300,000 

Premises . ‘ 000 
Balance “ 


$1, 003, 637 
$455,000 
25,000 
45,000 
35,000 
8,100 
75,000 
360,537 
$1,371,407 $1,003,637 
BANKING CONDITIONS FOR 
FEBRUARY 


The statement of Canadian chartered 
banks for February suggests that the read- 
justment which has resulted in a general 
scaling down of banking resources and lia- 
bilities is well spent. 

Deposits show slight change from the pre- 
ceding month after having shown heavy 
shrinkage. Notice deposits are down some 
$1,800,000. Demand deposits increased close 
to $1,000,000. 

Deposits outside Canada show a gain of 
over $12,000,000, suggesting that in coun- 
tries where Canadian banks do business the 
situation is improving. 

Some betterment in business is suggested 
by an increase in current loans of upward of 
$5,000,000. Call loans in Canada show a 
further shrinkage of some $2,000,000, to 
slightly over $100,000,000, but loans in Wall 
Street increased over $19,000,000, to $155,- 
706,861. 

An increase in total assets and liabilities 
of the banks is noted, both showing gains of 
close to $19,000,000. 

NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 

The statement of the condition of the Na- 
tional ‘Trust Company, Limited, of ‘Toronto 
for the year ended December 31, 1921, 
showed a net profit for the year after de- 
ducting cost of management, directors’ and 
auditors’ fees, contingencies, etc., of $301,- 
865.03, which was appropriated as follows: 


85 to 88, 
cent. per 


To quarterly dividends Nos. 
at the rate of 12 per 
annum , -$240,000.00 

To provide for Dominion income war 
tax ed 25,000.00 

Added to balance of December 31, 


1920, and carried forward... 121,282.34 
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CANADA PERMANENT MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


The annual statement of the business of 
the Canada Permanent Mortgage Corpora- 
tion for tne year 1921 shows that the net 
profits for the year, after deducting interest 
on borrowed capital, expenses of manage- 
ment, all charges and losses, together with 

yar revenue, dominion income and other 
taxes, amounted to $896,366.02. The balance 
at the credit of profit and loss at the begin- 
ning of the year was $154,770.58, making 
available for distribution $1,051,136.60. ‘This 
sum has been appropriated as follows: 


To four quarterly dividends of 3 per 
cent. each on the capital stock........$780,000.00 
Balance carried forward at credit of 


DROME GRE TOG cccececcscs-cnce 271,136.60 


The completion of the purchase of the as- 
sets of The London and Canadian Loan ani 
Agency Company, Limited, in accordance 
with the agreement unanimeusly approved 
by the shareholders, increased the paid-up 
capital stock of the corporation to seven 
million dollars, with a reserve fund of seven 
million dollars. 

The dividends paid during the last two 
quarters of the year were on the increased 
capital stock. 


CANADA TRUST COMPANY 


rhe statement of condition of the Canada 
Trust Company, London, Ontario, for the 
year ended December 31, 1921, showed, after 
defraying the expenses of management and 
other charges, and making allowance for ac- 
tual and possible losses, the balance avail- 
able for distribution is $190,186.54, as fol- 
lows: Brought forward from the previous 
year’s account, $20,641.95; net profits upon 
the past year’s business, $169,544.59, of which 
the following disposition has been made: 


To two half-yearly dividends at 8 per 
cent. per annum and a bonus of 4 
per cent. ... phadeepensencememeness : 

To Dominion taxes (le 23s provis: on 
made in former years)....... ae 5,780.67 

To provincial and municipal taxes... 6,039.37 

Transferred to reserve fund 50,000.00 

Balance carried forward . 


$119,988.00 


8,378.50 


The reserve fund now amounts to $700,- 
000, or 70 per cent. of the company’s paid-up 
capital. 

The company has no real estate on hand, 
all properties which have come into the pos- 
session of the company by foreclosure, fail- 
ure to obtain purchasers under power of 
sale, or otherwise, having been sold. 

UNION TRUST COMPANY 

The statement of condition of the Union 

Trust Company, Limited, of Toronto for the 
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year ended December 31, 1921, showed a 
profit, after defraying cost of management, 
expenses and interest on guaranteed funds, 
of $111,943.77, which was distributed as fol- 
lows: 


To payment of quarterly dividends...... $70,000.00 
To oflice furniture and equipment and 
portion of cost of safe deposit 
vaults 3 5 Nala ai da : 7,778.94 
To taxes and registration fees ac- 
erued and paid to Dominion and 
provincial governments and munici- 
palities “s 


x anes 13,935.44 
falance carried forward 


117,064.50 


“ARE WE DOWNHEARTED?”’ NO!” 
“You know well the picture,” says the 
Farm News Letter of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, “that these words call up from 
the first dark days of the Great World War 
—-a troop of weary, mud-stained men setting 
forth to meet some unknown fate, to battle 
against fearful odds under conditions which 
might well quench every spark of hope, yet 
finding in their own determination and in- 
domitable courage the spur to further ef- 
fort. That they could give the answer in 
our heading as they struggled on persistent- 
ly t victory has made it possible for us to 
carry on in Canada today. It was theirs to 
teach us then a lesson of resolute endurance 








Or < ; 
THE “CECIL” is the hub of London for business or pleasure. 
Visitors have the advantage of the right address with a reasonable tariff. 


The service is quiet and unobtrusive, yet always fully efficient, nothing is lack- 
ing in comfort or convenience, and the cuisine is perfect. 


Write or Cable to the Manager for the tariff 





CECIL—_ 


[Cables: ** Cecelia, London’’] 








and dogged pluck. It is for us now to profit 
by their lesson and to see that we faithfully 
discharge the obligations under which they 
have placed us. Let us put our shoulder to 
the wheel, remembering that the trials and 
perplexities we are facing are as nothing 
compared with the greater hardships which 
confronted them, and which would now be 
overwhelming us had they not saved our 
country from the domination of the enemy. 
“This is by no means the first time in the 
history of this country that hard conditions 
have been faced. The struggles of the early 
Selkirk settlers to overcome every kind of 
obstacle in their path and their final emer- 
gence from the perils of starvation, from 
devastation by grasshoppers, from flood and 
financial loss, form a marvelous tribute to 
the enduring steadfastness of the men and 
women of those days. What the pioneers 
could do by hard work and determination 
when settlement was sparse, when Red River 
carts provided the sole means of transporta- 
tion and all the other aids to human effort 
were on a similar scale, we can surely more 
-asily do with the much greater facilities at 
our disposal. In any case, he who today has 
food, clothing and shelter for his family can 
count himself fortunate compared with mil- 
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lions of people on the continents of Europe 
and Asia who are face to face with starva- 
tion. 

“These hard years will assuredly give 
place to better conditions. Canada is a land 
of vast untouched resources, the develop- 
ment of which cannot fail to bring wealth 
and prosperity. And—what counts infinitely 
more—Canada is inhabited by a people who 
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are not accustomed to accepting defeat. 
When happier times come, what we are now 
going through will be but a memory to re- 
late to our children just as the hardships 
of the early pioneers have been related to us. 
Let us take heart, therefore, and go forward 
with united front, with tenacity of purpose, 
and, above all, with faith in ourselves and 
in the future of our country.” 


au 


American Bankers Association Notes 


1922 CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


For the first time in twenty years the 
annual convention of the American Bankers 
Association will be held in New York City, 
October 2 to 7. Arrangements for receiving 
the bankers who will attend are already 
started by Seward Prosser, president of the 
Bankers ‘Trust Company and chairman of 
the committee of one hundred. 

Sub-committees are as follows: Executive 
committee, chairman, Walter E. Frew, pres- 
ident Corn Exchange Bank; finance, Gates 
W. MeGarrah, chairman board of directors 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank; re- 
ception, Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co.; to welcome wives and daughters 
of visiting bankers, Mrs. Dwight W. Mor- 
row; hotels, Harvey D. Gibson, president 
New York Trust Company; golf, Mortimer 
N. Buckner, chairman of board New York 
Trust Company; entertainment, H. J. Coch- 
ran, vice-president Bankers Trust Company ; 
convention information, Guy Emerson, vice- 
president National Bank of Commerce. Mr. 
Emerson, who will also be executive man- 
ager of the convention, has received a leave 
ot absence from the bank to devote his en- 
tire time to the arrangements. 


TEACHING BANKING METHODS IN 
SCHOOLS 


The Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
through its committee on public education, 
is coéperating with the principals and super- 
intendents of the schools throughout the 
state to take the “mystery” out of banking 
for the school children. 
eight 

children 


given by 
The 


talks are 
monthly. 


A series of 
bankers to the 


first five talks were on: “The Gen- 
eral Idea of the Bank,” “The Bank Check,” 
“Loaning the Bank’s Money,” “More About 
Loaning the Bank’s Money,” “Relation of 
the Bank to the Federal Reserve System.” 
To reach the parents the children are re- 
quested after each talk to tell their parents 
what they had learned that day. The work- 
ing plan of the committee explains itself: 


1. Coéperating bankers to meet with the 
principal or superintendent of schools in or- 
der to determine the number of schoolrooms 
in which each monthly talk will need to be 
delivered. Also, how the greatest number 
of pupils can be reached in an effective man- 
ner with the least effort. 

2. For the first year it is thought best to 
attempt to reach only the high schools and 
the two grades immediately thereunder. 
This, however, is left entirely to the judg- 
ment of local educators and bankers. 

3. ‘Talks will be furnished by the com- 
mittee monthly beginning October 1, 1921, 
to banks signifying a desire to be kept on 
the educational mailing list. These talks 
will cover only the more simple banking 
practice and will be of human-interest style 

the aim being to arouse the interest and to 
command the attention of every pupil. 

4. Each monthly talk to be delivered not 
later than the 25th of the month in which it 
is issued, on which date you are requested 
to release the talk to your local newspapers 
for publication (in a complimentary way) 
before the end of the month. 

5. It will be found advantageous to have 
on hand a copy of the book entitled “Bank- 
ing and Business Ethics,” recently pub- 
lished by Rand-McNally and Company, 
jointly with a committee of bankers of the 
American Bankers Association. 
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6. In discussing plans with educators do 
not overlook our suggestion that the senior 
class of the high school be given the ad- 
vantage of a short course in ordinary bank- 
ing practice at the end of the school year, 
using the above book as a basis. Every 
young person about to enter practical life 
will profit greatly in understanding this im- 
portant subject. 

7. What is most needed in your local 
field is your personal help now in laying the 
foundations for a permanent educational 
program along the lines proposed. 


WISCONSIN CONVENTION TO BE 
ABOARD STEAMER 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Bankers Association will be 
aboard the steamer “South American,” 
which will leave Milwaukee, June 17, and re- 
turn June 24. These boat trips have been 
enjoyed by convention association members 
hefore and another was requested this year. 

A full day’s convention will be held in 
Milwaukee and the remainder of the con- 
vention meetings will be on the steamer. 
The cruise will be through three of the 
Great Lakes. The stopping places include: 
Sturgeon Bay—and the cherry orchards; 
Mackinac Island resort; the “Soo”—and its 
great locks; Detroit; Cleveland; two Cana- 
dian ports; Buffalo—with time for a trip to 
Niagara Falls. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS CONVENTION 


The convention of the Illinois Bankers 
Association is to be held at St. Louis June 
22-23. The St. Louis bankers have appoint- 
ed as committee on general arrangements 
and entertainment: Edward Buder, A. O. 
Wilson, J. W. Reinhardt, R. F. MeNally, 
W. J. Brennan, M. R. Sturtevant, M. E. 
Holderness, Hord Hardin; and as _ hotel 
committee: Hord Hardin, chairman; T. E. 
Newcomer, E. J. Mudd. 

The Jefferson Hotel has been selected as 
headquarters and the meeting place will 
he announced before very long. The admin- 
istrative committee has appointed the fol- 
lowing convention committees: Program— 
John A. Catheart, chairman; Wirt Wright, 
W. ©. White, M. A. Traylor, M. A. Graettin- 
ger; transportation—John A. Cathcart, 
chairman; Wirt Wright, W. C. White. 

The program committee announces two 
speakers secured to date: Thomas B. Mc- 
Adams, president American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and Hon. Louis T. McFadden, 
chairman house banking and currency com- 
mir tee, 
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PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
ENDORSED 


The educational committee of the Califor- 
nia Bankers Association is meeting with 
splendid coéperation in its campaign for 
public education on banking matters from 
the various school authorities in the state, 
and especially from the Parent-Teachers 
Association. The purpose of the Parent- 
Teachers Association is to codperate with 
state authorities and educators in obtaining 
the best methods of child training. The de- 
partments of thrift and education partic- 
ularly are of interest to bankers, and the 
committee on education of the California 
Bankers Association hopes with their help 
finally to include the study of banking and 
elementary economics in the public schools. 
Several books suitable for such instruction 
have been already prepared by various pub- 
lishers. The committees on education of the 
various groups of the Bankers Association 
are urged to assist the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation in the way of talks on banking, 
and speakers wherever possible. 


A. B. A. EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
AT WORK 


Lectures for the guidance of speakers on 
banking are being published by the com- 
mittee on education. They are intended for 
addresses before school children and the 
general public, and deal in a simple, effec- 
tive way with the facts and origin of eco- 
nomic conditions. “Money and Other Com- 
modities,” “Work and Wealth” are among 
the titles. This work links up with the ef- 
forts of the educational committees of the 
state bankers associations to promote the 
study of banking and economic principles in 
the public schools. 


ELWOOD S. BARTLETT 


Elwood S. Bartlett, member of the execu- 
tive council of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, is now director of the Union 
National Bank, Atlantic City, N. J. He 
has recently resigned his position with the 
Atlantic City National Bank. 


ASSOCIATION ENLARGES ITS 
OFFICES 


By authority of the administrative com- 
mittee arrangements have been made for 
the Illinois Bankers Association to rent ad- 
ditional space in the Continental Bank 
Building, Chicago, immediately adjoining the 
present association offices, on May 1. 





A. I. B. Notes 


JAMES I. BUSH 
Vice-president Equitable Trust Company of New York 


Mr. Bush delivered an address at the recent 
banquet of the Maryland chapter of the A > a 
He is also the first banker to deliver an address 
to a radio audience from station WJZ at New- 
ark, N. J His subject was investments, and 
he advised the public to form the habit of con- 
sulting their banks about their investments and 
not to put their trust in ‘“‘tips.’’ 


CLASS OF A. I. B. AT CORSICANA 


Preliminary steps have been taken to or- 


ganizc a class of the A. I. B. courses at 


Corsicana, Tex. R. A. Caldwell, of the 
First State Bank, was chosen chairman of 
the organization. 


A. I. B. TWENTIETH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 

The American Institute of Banking will 
hold its twentieth annual convention in 
Portland, Ore., July 17-20. This is the first 
convention to be held west of the Rockies 
since 1915—that being the occasion of the 
San Francisco exposition. The Institute 
has extended an invitation to the Oregon 
Bankers Association to hold its annual con- 
vention at the same time, and the invitation 
has been accepted. Large numbers of vis- 
iting bankers from California are expected 
for the joint meetings of the Institute and 
the Oregon Bankers Association. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER GROWING 

The New York chapter of the A. I. B. 
has had a remarkable growth from a small 
membership in 1901; it has grown to pro- 
portions that surpass many of our weil 
known colleges. The total class registra- 
tion is 2834, the individual registration 1597. 
Out of a total membership of 47,000 in the 
105 chapters throughout the United States, 
nearly 6000 belong to the New York chap- 
ter. The Institute certificate is held by 3755 
members, 411 of these having been awarded 
by the New York chapter. 

The Chase National Bank of New York 
leads in the number of employees taking the 
course of work offered by this chapter. 
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Genealogy of the Union Trust Company 
of Cleveland 


HE Union Trust Company of 

Cleveland has used the idea of the 

“family tree,” as shown in the 
chart below, to show the many bank 
mergers for some years back that finally 
resulted in the Union Trust Company 
as it is today. 

The Union Trust Company was the 
result of the merger of six Cleveland 
banks on January 1, 1921, Union Com- 
merce National Bank, Citizens Savings 
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and Trust Company, First National 
Bank, First Trust and Savings Com- 
pany, Broadway Savings and Trust 
Company and Woodland Avenue Sav- 
ings and Trust Company. 

A glance at the chart will show that 
altogether the names of twenty-nine 
banks are entered on the family tree 
of the Union Trust Company—the 
Brooklyn Savings and Loan Company 
making thirty! 
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The bigger ancestors of the Union 
Trust consisted of three main lines of 
banks and bankers—the Bank of Com- 
merce and Union National line, the Cit- 
izens line, and the First National line. 

In 1829, a New York banker, George 
Worthington, went to Cleveland, opened 
a hardware store, and decided to organ- 
ize a national bank in Cleveland. The 
resul: of his efforts was the First Na- 
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of the officers of the American Trust 
Company was J. R. Nutt, now presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company. 

The Citizens continued to take in 
other banks. It erected the building at 
814 Euclid avenue which is now the 
home of the downtown office of the 
Union Trust Company. 

The Union Commerce National Bank 
was the result of a merger of the Uniou 
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This chart shows the “genealogy’”’ of the Union Trust Company of Cleveland. Banks merged with the 
six large banks at the bottom of the chart between the years of 1918 and 1921 
are not shown here as space is lacking 


tional Bank, of which he himself be- 
came president. It was founded on 
May 23, 1863. 

In 1895, John Sherwin, now chair- 
man of the board of the Union Trust 
Company, organized the Park National 
3ank. Both the Park National and the 
lirst National continued to grow and 
take in other banks, until in 1905 these 
two banks merged under the name of 
the First National Bank. The First 
Trust and Savings Company was later 
organized as an affiliated bank. 

The Citizens Savings and Trust Com- 
pany first opened its doors in 1868 as 
the Citizens Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion. J. H. Wade was its president. 
In 1903 the Savings and Trust Com- 
pany and the American Trust Company 
were merged with the Citizens. One 


National Bank and the Bank of Com- 
merce National Association. 

The Union National Bank was organ- 
ized in 1884. Senator Mark Hanna 
was its first president. G. A. Coulton,. 
now senior vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company, was president of the 
Union National Bank at the time of its 
consolidation with the Bank of Com- 
merce. The latter bank was the oldest 
ancestor of the Union Trust Company, 
having opened its doors in 1853. 

The Broadway Savings and Trust 
Company was the first neighborhood 
bank ever established in a large city. 
It was founded in 1884, and was fol- 
lowed three years later by the Wood- 
land Avenue Savings and Trust Com- 
pany. 





